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© FINAL REPORT 


THe Senate, 

Ly v Oommirtre Room No. 962, 

L wat et Pease, EO Friday, 9th June, 1929. 

Be _ The Special Committee of the Senate, appointed to inquire into the diversion of 
| the Export Grain Trade of the Prairie Provinces to American instead of Canadian 
_ Seaports, opened its sessions on the 20th of April, 1921. 
WaN BE ot ‘ 
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Ret Lhe witnesses examined were — 
be a a ‘Thomas Harling, Steamship manager, Montreal. 
en ‘ ‘ Charles A. Hayes, Vice-President, Canadian National Railways. 

: ey x aie J. Horning, Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 

an * " Ww. B Lanigan, General Freight Traffic Manager, O.PR. « 

rs oe Dr. Robert Magill, Secretary Winnipeg Grain Exchange. 
- Se J _W . Noreross, President Canada Steamships Lines. 
: a ae : A. Richardson, Grain Exporter, Kingston. 
ee a J.-S. Royer, of J. B. Renaud Company, Quebec. 
fia an de Ge Seott, Chairman Transportation Committee, Board of Trade, Quebec. 
ee: Geo. Stephen, Traftic Department, Canadian National Railways. 
Py | -Brig.-Gen. Tremblay, Harbour Commissioner, Quebec. 
; bee a Ww. A. Warne, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
eae a Bad, Wood, General Foreign Freight Agent, C.N.R. 


mee The evidence submitted to the Committee establishes the fact that at least half, 

and some witnesses affirm as much as 80 per cent, of the wheat raised in the Prairie 

_ Provinces and exported overseas, is so exported through United States seaports. : 

nee. he Quebec Board of Trade submitted a copy of a Memorial which they had 
‘presented to the Railway Commission, at its session in Quebec on the 8rd February, 

1921, according to which, as stated in Government reports, the movement of all 

_ grain, by water, from Fort William, during six years, from 1912 to 1918, was as 
follows 7—— 2 ae: | 


Say A 
o 


Bae to Canadian WAR ae ia Oe ace ear ence wha .577,888,581 bushels, 
eaten tO Buffalo and other U.S. lakeports.. .. ..... .. . .518,762,'749 Ag 


| CE ce tS TR a  .1,096,651,330 
and the Memorial further stated that of ‘the 577 million bushels shipped to Canadian 
akeports, probably two-thirds were for the use of Canadian flour mills and a large 


seas from Canadian seaports was very small. The great bulk of the 518 million 
bushels sent through Buffalo was for export, because the quantity of Canadian wheat 
consumed in the United States is very limited, owing to the heavy customs duty, 

_ All the witnesses examined seem to admit that this diversion of our export trade 
taken place and gave various reasons for it which may be summarized as 
SE Shoes gneies we e 


quantity for seed grain in Ontario and Quebec, so that the quantity exported over- i oe 
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7) 


(a) The attraction of etter Toei an centres, such as | New York, which | 


always has abundant ocean tonnage for all parts of the world; | ee ay 
(b) The abundance of elevator storage at Fort William: and at Buffalo; . 


(c) The oneA ones of the lake and rail transportation via Buffalo to New York 7 


~ 


which, at that time, was about 4 to 5 cents per bushel cheaper than the all rail rate 
to Quebec or Montreal. And though the all water rate to Montreal is a trifle cheaper 
than to New York, via Buffalo, the saving does not seem to attract much lusinice, 
probably because of the cheaper marine insurance from New York. 

(dq) The cheaper marine insurance from New York and all United States sea- 
ports, as compared with the St. Lawrence rates which are increased periodically after 
August. So that, although Quebec, Halifax and St. John enjoy rates 10 per cent 
cheaper than Montreal, they are considerably higher than the underwriters charge 
New York, Boston and Portland. 


The remedies suggested are various. The Quebec Board of Trade ask that the 


Government or the Railway Commission should make an all rail freight rate over 
the Government Transcontinental Railway from Winnipeg to Quebec or Montreal of 
20 cents per bushel on export wheat with proportionate rates to Halifax and St. 
John, instead of 36 cents called for by the tariff at that time, and as compared with 
32 cents lake and rail to New York (both these rates have since been somewhat 
reduced, but the comparison remains the same). They contend that this would force 


the trade to Canadian seaports and would save the farmer of the Northwest 12 cents | 


per bushel, whilst being fairly profitable to the railway, as the cost, including the cost 
of hauling back empty cars, would not exceed 17 cents. 


The Quebee Board of Trade also ask that the Government should build eae n 


storage for 10 million bushels at each of the ports of Quebec, Halifax and St. John 
—Montreal being already fairly provided for—so as to ensure a continuous grain 
traftic for the Government railways; that some of the Government steamships, should 
be put into this service, so as to ensure cheap ocean rates for the crop of the Western 
farmers, and that the Government should arrange with, or guarantee the marine 


underwriters, so that marine insurance from Canadian ports shall be no higher than i 


from New York, which, it is alleged, would not on the average cost the Government 
anything. In support of their suggestion for 30 million bushels storage at our sea- 
ports, the Board of Trade point out that there is storage for 200 million bushels in 
the Prairie Provinces and on the Upper Lakes, and for only 20 millions at our sea- 


ports. So that when the grain moves our seaports become congested and it is driven — 


to Buffalo where, according to General Tremblay’ s evidence, there is storage for 100 
million bushels. : 

The officials of the Canadian Pacific and Canadian National Railways, who gave 
evidence, do not seem go sanguine as to regaining this diverted traffic. Mr. Lanigan, 
of the C.P.R., points out the advantages of New York because of a larger ocean 
tonnage available for all points, and states that although Montreal has a lower lake 


and rail rate than New York by 130 cents per bushel, yet New York gets the busi- _ 


ness. He adds that “the canal route is not a great factor. It is too slow.” , He 
favours the Georgian Bay, Port MecNicoll, route. : 


Mr. Hayes, of the Canadian National Railwayss admits that, in 1916, he made a 


rate of six cents per bushel over the Transcontinental railway, from Armstrong to — 


Quebec, 960 miles, and did a large business. But he says he.was forced to do so owing 
to congestion. He also used the same rate to Montreal, but in the latter case he was 
obliged to give a share of the rate to the Grand Trunk and Temiscaming and Northern 


Ontario Railway (why he should have done so does not appear, seeing that the Gov- | 


ernment might have got the whole of the earnings by using their own line to Mont- 

real, via Hervey Junction). Mr. Hayes says he does not want to make a paper rate that 
~ means nothing, but that if he had an cffer of a round quantity of grain from a Western 
point, he could quote “a rate considerably lower than the present rate.” 


Thames Hling. of ienbeu va Gat! i had ae the noe of an as 
as. Montreal, and ae Quebec i is open in. the fall for six weeks longer than Mont- 


Mr. ae Oe nen of Kingston, said that he a grain from Montreal 
as any as New York and has shipped some from Quebec. He thinks that a better 
cable service would help the Canadian grain trade, and that he could arrange ahead 
for sales and shipments through Quebec if a better rate of inland freight were 
quoted. He claims that wheat of Canadian inspection is worth three cents per 
bushel more in England. | 


Brigadier-General Tremblay, member of the Quebec Harbour Commission, © 
recalled the fact that the Transcontinental railway from Winnipeg to Quebec. 
1 350 miles—is 200 miles shorter than any other line, and has maximum grades of 
ee tenths of one per cent, making it possible to haul as many as eighty loaded cars. 
He figured that wheat could be carried from Winnipeg to Quebec, including the cost 
of hauling back all the cars empty, at a cost of 18 cents per bushel, from which should 
be deducted the earnings on any freight carried westward. 


: _ Dr. Magill, secretary of the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, says in his evidence that 
A Oa oh order to ship wheat all rail from Winnipeg it would be necessary to build an 
| assembling point, or storage, somewhere on the line of the railway, and he did not : 
think: Quebec a suitable point, because doing so would mean to give up the Cana- 
: dian flour mill market and the American market, and to limit the owner of the grain 
to the export market. 


Mr. J. G. Scott, Chairman of the oe Committee of the Quebee Board 
= of Trade. said that when he was General Manager of the Great Northern Railway of 
_ Canada, he brought wheat in large quantity over that road and the Canada Atlantic, 
in conjunction with Mr. J. R. Booth and M. E. J. Chamberlain, from Parry Sound 
to Quebec, 550 miles, for five cents per bushel, handling as much as three million 
bushels per annum for three years, 1901 to 1903. Referring to the Memorial of the 
Quebec Board of Trade, as to using the Transcontinental, he figured that, roughly 


alg Canada had paid $40,000,000 to ae 000, 000 to American railroads for 


ha from ae instead of American ce In his opinion the ee way to get 
‘this trade back is for the Government to make a radical cut in the all rail rate over 
the ‘Transcontinental railway from Winnipeg to Montreal and Quebec, with low rates 
to. Halifax: and St. John, use the Government steamships to carry the grain, adjust 
, the marine insurance rates, and provide grain storage at our seaports. According 
ie to his figures, 20 cents per bushel would be a profitable rate to bring wheat over 
yy othe Transcontinental railway from Winnipeg to Quebec, and if that rate were made 
[ A the trade would have to come, and doing so would not affect the Georgian Bay 
7 Zane. ports, nor the lake trade of Canadian vessels, as the competition would be only for the 
i trade that now goes to New York. He quoted the Chairman of the Railway Com- 
hes ay ‘mission, Mr. Carvell, as having told the Board of Trade, in Quebec, that if he 
al . granted them the 20 cents rate they asked for “the Eastern Canada seaports would 
i be flooded with grain.” 


Honourable Mr. W. H. Bennett, after closely following the whole inquiry, has 
expressed his views on the subject as follows:— 

“The Dominion of Canada is now the owner, or will ‘be under the arrangement 
with the Grand Trunk Railway Company, of two lines of railway from the Georgian — 
- Bay at Midland and Depot Harbour to Montreal, as also a line from Collingwood to 
Montreal. From the above three ports on the Georgian Bay for many years there 
has been carried large quantities of Canadian grain from Fort William to Montreal 
_ for export trade and at ghe same ports in addition from Chicago, Duluth and other 


diversion of the Western grain trade to New York and other United States seaports, __ 


(American as some has been ahora vhd alae some. aca, le a 
the Eastern and North Eastern States. With the closing of Montreal in the winter lane 
months grain from the above Georgian Bay ports has been carried to Montreal and i 
from thence over the Grand Trunk System to Portland. a ath 
“ This plan of carriage is particularly favourable to Canada in ‘respect, a ae Ota 
Canadian grain from Fort William to Canadian ports, ensuring the carriage bye 


water to Canadian vessels under the eoasting laws between Canada and the United 


States, and from this point is highly desirable as fostering the shipping interests of. Loam 
Canada. While the winter trade to Portland is not as desirable as if that port was a 
Canadian port, in view of the fact that the railway from Montreal to Portland belongs — 

to Canada it gives additional trade to federal railways which would otherwise be 
diverted (with Montreal closed) to Buffalo’ and to New York and other Atlantic AN ae 
ports. 

“The advantage of lake transit from ports at the head of the Great hae (both | 
American and Canadian) to Georgian Bay ports, rather than to Buffalo, is manifest, 
and every advantage should be taken of this to induce grain to follow in this channel __ 
for the advantage of the carrying of grain and other products by Canadian channels. — 

“Tn addition to the above national railway ports on the Georgian Bay, there is 
also the important point of shipment, Port McNicoll, from whence the Canadian 
Pacific Railway carry the bulk of the grain through Canada, which they deliver at 
Montreal for export during the summer months, and after ve closing of that port 
carry on to St. John, New Brunswick. The hauling of grain has reached large pro- 
portions at Port MeNicoll, as not only is grain consigned there from Canadian ports a 
at the head of Lake Superior, but also American grain from Chicago, Duluth, ete. 
The trade at Port MeNicoll in 1921 reached a volume of some 70 million Mia and f 
in addition a very great quantity of flour. 

“The alarming quantity of Canadian products exported via American Alanis Pan 
ports should be diminished to the greatest possible extent, and carried by Canadian eae 
systems of water and rail transport.” 

The views of other members of the Committee, who are especially concerned with 
such conditions which have been so detrimental to the Transcontinental Railway and 


the Montreal and Quebec harbours, might be summed up as follows:— _ | 


“Navigation can remain open and is safe on the St. Lawrence river’ as te ba a 
January every year. 

“ Since the first aim of the Federal Government must be to secure better freight Je 
return on the Transcontinental Railway in order to reduce its huge railway deficit, a ht 
more reasonable and inviting rate should be quoted from Winnipeg and other ship- 
ping points along the line, so as to have the largest possible quantity of grain sent 
through Quebec until the closing of that port in January, and then on to St. J ohn 
and Halifax. iu 

“In accordance ath the evidence given before the Committee by Mr. C ae fan 
Hayes, a rate considerably lower than the present rate could be quoted and the Trans- os, 
continental Railway would still be making money out of it. iy: Arias 

“ Since over $25,000,000 have been spent in improving the navigation in ihe St. . 
Lawrence river and making it as safe as possible at all times from Father ‘Point ee 
to Quebec and Montreal, the Government should take the means of securing a sub- 


stantial reduction in insurance rates from Lloyds and other Marine Insurance Com- ce ( 


panies, and of putting an end to the extra and prohibitive rates actually enforced.” ah 


ie 


CoNCLUSION : uel i ane: 


nid ‘ 


After careful consideration of all the evidence submitted, your Committee ‘is i a 
of opinion that there exists a most serious condition of affairs, with regard - to ‘the mnie 


for export. There seems to be no doubt that two- weRat Bag pote Guia 


i CANADIAN BXPORT TRADE , 


of tha ade taken Te doute. aS that we are paying many rains ote to 
United States railways, lake carriers and elevators, that would be earned by our 
own railways and train men, if it were possible to export this grain at Canadian 
"seaports. Since this evidence was taken, and at the present writing Government 
statistics show that the diversion still continues, and that of the bountiful erop of 
“02 no less than 99 million bushels of wheat went from Fort William to Buffalo. 
After all the sacrifices that Canada has made in building three transcontinental 
aes, it is impossible that we should go on allowing our seaports to be deprived 
of their legitimate traffic, to obtain which our people have been and are being so 
Ceaulagl taxed. A persistence in this policy must inevitably lead to serious dissatis- 
_ faction not only in Quebec and in the Maritime Provinces, but also amongst the 
- farmers of the Northwest, who will soon realize that these hostile railway tarifis are 
imposing a burden upon them which they are not called upon to bear. 
It may be, as some of our railway witnesses have suggested, that a reduction in 
the rate upon grain to our seaports might lead to reprisals and corresponding redue- 
tions on the part of United States railways which have been handling so large a share 


of this traffic. It cannot be injurious to our own railways, because it is an export — 


traffic: which practically they are not getting. 

In any case such reprisal would certainly benefit the Western farmer, and your 
Le uiities feel that it is their duty to report that they recommend that the petition 
_ of the Quebec Board of Trade, as stated in the Memorial of that Board to the Railway 


_ Commission, dated 3rd February, 1921, hereto attached, be granted, and that the > 


_ Government be advised :— 
4 (1) To cause rates to be granted upon export grain over the Canadian 
National railways to Quebec, Montreal, Halifax, St. John and Vancouver, such 
as would develop trade through the shove ports. 
eke ae (2) As a corollary to the recommendation in paragraph one that neces- 
Me sary, elevator accommodation should be provided by the Do at Canadian 
ports. 

. (3) To arrange with the Marine underwriters or others in such a way that 
__ the marine insurance rates from Canadian seaports be as cheap as from United 

’ States seaports. 


: “Phis: Committee recommends that 2,500 copies of this report be printed and 
B Caleo, 400 copies of the evidence adduced before the said Committee, and that Rule 
100 be pe enced in so far as it relates to the said printing. 


an a Oe . Respectfully submitted, 


D. O.. VESPERANCE, 
Chairman. 


"MEMORIAL TO THE BOARD OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS OF CANADA BY 
THE QUEBEC BOARD OF TRADE 


QurBec, February 38, 1921. 


To the Hon. F. RB. Carvell, Chairman, and the Commissioners of the Railway 
Commission at Quebec: 


vy ~ Gentlemen,—The Quebec Board of Trade would respectfully bring to your atten- 
tion the following questions in connection with the freight rates in which the city 
and district of Quebec are concerned. 
We may premise by saying that since the completion of the Transcontinental 
Railway by the Government, the railway freight rates between Quebec and Winnipeg 
and western points have been the same as those charged from Montreal. This is a 


little to our disadvantage, because the distance from Quebee to Winnipeg is only £3350) "3, 


ops tes 
: eh 
ae |S ‘—_- 
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past 


miles by the Transcontinental Pail war. pone 61 miles shbstor Hen the distance from: _ 


Montreal to Winnipeg by the C.P.R., and 108 miles shorter than from Montreal byes 
the C.N.R.—another division of tae. Government Railway System. — However, OURS 4) 


position is better than it was before the Quebec Bridge was completed, when our : au 


merchants had to pay ferriage on their goods crossing the river. So, we do not 
complain at being put on the same footing as Montreal for Winnipeg business. © 


When the National Transcontinental Railway was undertaken in 1903, we were - 


told that its construction would result in cheaper rates of freight to and’from the ie 
Prairie Provinces, owing to competition, and that the danger of the diversion of the 
export grain trade of those provinces to New York via Buffalo, which then menaced, 


would be averted, owing to the ability of this road, through its shortening in distance 
and better grades, to carry the grain all rail to Quebec cheaper than could une done 
by the rail and lake route to New York, or to Montreal. 


A reference to the Hansard for 1903 will oe that this was promised i in n Parlia- 


ment by members speaking for the Government. 


The contract made between the Government and the Grand rail Pueite Rail- 


way, embodied in the Statutes of 1903, provided that the railway company should 


influence all its traffic possible to Canadian ports for export, and should keep con- 
stantly at the Canadian seaports of its line a supply of ocean tonnage to handle all — 


the goods offered the railway for export. 


~The Government Engineer in charge of the construction of the railway under — 


the Borden Government—Major Leonard, C.E.—wrote to the Quebee Board of Trade 


on October 15, 1918, stating that the Transcontinental Railway is 214 miles shorter — ee 


from Winnipeg to Quebec than the Canadian Pacific, and that its grades are so good 


that its freight trains will be able to carry 1,780 tons of lading, as compared with ve : i 


tons by other roads. 
On September 2, 1913, the late W. A. Marsh, President of the Quebee Board of 


Trade, wrote to Sir Robert Borden, stating that in order to handle the grain trade, _ 


to be brought over this road continuously, winter and summer, it would be necessary 


to have grain storage for ten million bushels at each of the seaports of Quebec, Halifax 6 


and St. John; Montreal being already fairly provided for. 
In 1910, it was agreed by notarial contract that the Government would pend 


two millions or more on terminals on the water front of the city of Quebec in Cham- | 


plain ward, and the timber was actually purchased and delivered at Quebee for — 
carrying out this work, in part.~ In view of this and other promises and evidences _ 


of good faith, the city of Quebee gave to the Government, for a nominal sum, for the 
terminals of this railway, a deep water front property, the Champlain Market, worth 
about two millions, and allowed the Government railway authorities to baa a 
building thereon worth a quarter of a million. 


In 1918, the Hon. Mr. Cochrane, then Minister of Railways, after examining eh 


these terminal properties, promised that the ten million bushels ‘elevator asked for 


by the Board of Trade would be built at Wolfe’s Cove, on ground forming part of 
a large area of deep water frontage, about three miles in length, purchased by the 
Borden Government for terminals for the Transcontinental Railway, ga 


about twelve million superficial feet, and not yet made use of. 


Nothing has been done towards fulfilling any of these agreements and promises, 
and against the thirty million bushels of storage suggested by our Board for Quebec, — 
Halifax and St. John, we only have a small elevator of two million bushels, erected 


by the Quebec Harbour Commission. “a 


In 1916, when the Transcontinental Railway was completed, except as to. term- an 
inals, Mr. Cochrane made an effort to redeem the promises made us as to the grain — 


trade, and the Traffic Manager of the Transcontinental Railway, Mr. C. A. Hayes, — 


made a special rate of freight of six cents per bushel upon export wheat from Arm- 


strong (equidistant with Fort William from Winnipeg) to Quebec. 


. 


1 
Py 


ae S1X years :-— 


and 518 million bushels went to Buffalo for export via New York. 


11 
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The effect was Pabiaa taneous Quite a number of steamers were ionded in 


4 Quebec, that year, with Manitoba wheat, and it looked as if the promises to send 
_ us the grain trade over this 


new railway were about to be redeemed. 


But although the new Minister of Railways, Dr. Reid, declared in Paviehent < 


ab the time, that the six cent rate had been profitable to the railway—a statement 
which he somewhat qualified last year—the special rate was cancelled and raised to 


an impossible figure, and not a bushel of grain has come over the Transcontinental 
for export since 1916. 

The recommendations of the Board of Trade to the Government to put storage 
for 30 million bushels at Quebec, Halifax and St. John were not acted upon. But 
increased storage, on a very great scale, was built in the central provinces and at 
the head of the great lakes. So that there is now storage for 200 million bushels at 


these points, and for less than 20 millions at Canadian seaports. 


‘The consequence has been, as might have been expected because 200 will not go 
into 20, that as soon as the grain began to miove it had to find another outlet, and 
the surplus, after filling the Georgian Bay elevators, went to New York and Port- 
land for export, as will be seen from the following figures, taken from Government 
reports, showing the destination of all grain shipped by water from Fort William 


GRAIN OF ALL KINDS 


To Canadian To United States 


Lake Ports Lake Ports 
A Mf Crop Year Bushels Bushels Total 

1912-13.. 96,175,742 55,438,492 151,615,234 
1913-14. 94,525,881 93,447,490 ES 72 OTe ocd: 
1914-15... Te,a 20,109 27,848,221 101,074,359 
1915-16.. 127,975,297 192,588,364 330,563,661 
1916-17... ct ded Byrds BO Be 1025258527 199,429,648 
1917-18. 78,814,408 47,181,655 125,996,063 

Totals ee ee 1,096:661.336 


RR i et ovetogh sy. § 518,762,749 


So that during these six years, 577 million bushels went to Canadian lake ports, 
But it must not 


. ‘be supposed that the 577 million bushels sent to the Georgian Bay and Port Col- 


borne elevators were for export at Canadian seaports. On the contrary, as you are 
of course aware, probably two-thirds of that, quantity went to Canadian flour mills 


to feed our own people, and as these elevators are almost as conveniently situated 


for shipment to New York and Portland as Buffalo is, a great deal of the remainder 


must have gone by rail to U.S. seaports, a small quantity to Montreal and St. John 


for export, and a.good deal used for seed grain in Ontario and Quebec. 


Ji ee Ties crops of 1918 and 1919 were small, so that after sending to Canadian lake 


‘ports what was wanted for consumption in Canada, there was not much left for 


x export via Buffalo. 


the new crop began to move, over 90 million bushels* 


In 1920, we have had a good crop, and the Prairie Provinces seem to have a 
large surplus for export. But this surplus is again taking the route via New York, 
to the detriment of Canadian seaports. This is proved by the fact that since that 
of grain have been shipped 
by water from Fort William to Buffalo since 1st September last, and also by the 
active export of grain from Portland this winter, and by the fact that, notwith- 
standing the good crop of this year, the movement of wheat through the Welland 
canal shows a decrease of over 6ix million bushels. 

The Quebec Board of Trade would respectfully point out to your Commission 


that this method of handling the export trade of Western Canada is simply disas- 


*These figures are subject to revision. An Ottawa despatch to the Montreal Gazette puts 
the figure at 94 million bushels. Another report makes it 48 to 53 millions. 
J 
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trous 40 the country. Se Boe in a racond io in Bade 
that the use of the lake route had been very injurious to Canadian. nenle 
that 80 per cent of the export grain trade of the central provinces is being sent to 
New York. The Government statistics seem to confirm this unexpected and alarm-_ oo 
ing result of our having built three transcontinental railways, at enormous expense ee 
to the country. Not only are our seaports deprived of the benefit of handling this — 
trade, and the western farmer disappointed in not obtaining reduced freight rates — 
on his grain, but it may be safely asserted that, during the last eight years, Canada 
has paid over fifty million dollars of freight money to United States railways and 
United States lake vessels that would have been expended in wages and supplies in 
our own country, if this grain had been carried all rail through northern Canada to 
Canadian seaports. Is it not possible that this disastrous result may have had some- 
thing to do with our dollar being worth only 85 cents to-day? 4 : 
If the recommendations made by our Board of Trade to the Government rua a 
1913, to build 80 million bushels of storage at our seaports, and to make a low rate 
of freight upon export wheat over the Government railways, had been adopted, is it 
not likely that the result would have been far different, and that Canadian seaports . 
would to-day be enjoying the benefits of a continuous flow of grain to their elevators, — 
“just as is the case in the Baltic, where the Russian and Polish railways carry a con- 
tinuous stream of wheat to the ports of Riga, Memel and Dantzic, where it is stored 
eyen in winter until the steamships come to take it away? i 
The inducements to ship via New York are the bountiful supply of ocean ton- 
nage and the fact that marine insurance rates from Canadian seaports are higher 
than from New York, and increase in the autumn and winter. ae 
The Goverment have recognized that in taking over the Transcontinental - ‘and 
Grand Trunk Pacific railways, they have inherited the contract obligations of the 
latter company to have always at Canadian seaports a plentiful supply of ocean ton- 
nage. So they have built a fleet of sixty or more ocean steamers to facilitate Cana- — 
dian trade. But, unfortunately, these steamers, instead of being run from Quebec, 
the only seaport reached by the Transcontinental Railway over its own rails, are 
berthed at Montreal, where they are no doubt doing excellent service to the Cana- 
dian Pacific and Grand Trunk, in handling their export traffic, but it is doubtful 
whether much of their cargo comes over the Government railways, whose traffic they — 
were built to promote. If they offered a lower rate of ocean freight from Quebec. i 
than New York offers, Canada would get the business, and that was manifestly the — 
intention of the agreement between the Government and the Grand Trunk in 1903. 
The obstacle of excessive marine insurance remains to be overcome. It should 
not exist. It is a relic of the days of sailing vessels, when ships were caught in 
floating ice, which forms no obstacle to steamers, and when the St. Lawrence and 
maritime ports had not been made safe to navigation, as they are to-day, owing to 
the generous expenditure of the Government of Canada in dredging, in lighthouses — 
and in ice-breakers, docks, etc. The marine insurance rates from Quebec are 10 per 
cent cheaper than from Montreal, and St. John and Halifax enjoy even better rates. 
But they are still excessive, compared with New York, and the Quebec Board. eh Gay) 
Trade have urged the Government of Canada to take up this question with energy, 5 
and, by guarantee to the underwriters, or otherwise, have the rates to and from all 
eastern Canadian seaports made the same as those of New York. We feel confident — 
that the Government would not lose any money in doing so, and it would turn the > 
trade to our ports. Our position in this matter has been unanimously endorsed by — 
the recent convention at Toronto of the Chambers of Commerce of the British _ 
Empire. Bh at ae 
It is contended by some of the railways that a serious objection th the hauling [ 
of wheat, all rail, from Manitoba to Quebec, is the excessive number of cars that — 
would have to be employed, three-fourths of which would have to. ibe: hauled side aes 


Ao 


e ene in anes Hs hee eae the wheat fields and Fort William, But a 
very great number have also to be employed between the Georgian Bay and Port 
Colborne elevators and the seaports of Canada and the United States. And both 
sets of cars are subject to the extra delays incident to the double elevating at Fort 
William and Georgian Bay, and are equally subject to having small return loads. 

ae By the railway tariffs now in force, we understand that, it costs 32 cents per 
“bushel to carry wheat from Winnipeg via Fort William and the lake route and Buffalo, 
to New York; also, that it costs 36 cents,-all rail, from Winnipeg to Quebec. Tae 
i ‘Quebec oank of Trade have a report from its Transportation Committee, details of 
which are hereto annexed, stating that it should be possible to carry wheat, all rail, 
over the Transcontinental Railway, 1,350 miles, from Winnipeg to Quebec, with a 
margin of profit, and after providing for the cost of hauling back three-fourths of the 
ears empty, for about 17 cents per bushel. And the possibility of this would seem to 
be proved by. the fact that, some years ago, export wheat was hauled from Parry Sound 
‘to Quebec, 550 miles, for 5 cents per ee and by the fact that the present tariffs 
cover a rate of 123 cents from Goderich to Halifax, a distance ze 1,305 miles, over roads 


ia Piven e it should be proved that 17 cents is too low a figure to allow a reasonable 
H.. rat to the other railways, owing to their grades and longer mileage, would it not be 
[wise for the Government to make a lee case for the carrying of wheat over the 
| - } Government railways to Canadian seaports? The margin between 17 cents and the 32 
|| cents which it is now costing the farmer of Manitoba to send his wheat to New York 
ig a very large one. And if a low rate of freight were made, even upon export wheat 
alone, cone would be a great encouragement for the new settlers to go to the Prairie 
{ provinces. : 
yi On the line of the Peancconunentel Railway, where many people thought there 
would never be any population, owing to its northerly location, new settlers have been 
“pouring into the Abitibi district, in this province, in such numbers that there are now 
HES, 000 there. These brave pioneers, whose work in clearing homes for themselves in 
the forest is going to create a chain of settlements between Quebec and Winnipeg, 
\ uniting the West to the East, is worthy of all admiration, have made vast quantities of 
freight for the Government railway in clearing their farms, in the shape of pulp wood 
and in the sawn lumber made at the numerous saw mills they have established which 
“fhave a capacity of sixty million feet. They complain of the freight rates charged by 
Wa 4 / the railway, which they say amount to about $10 per cord on their pulp wood from 
; in 4 Abitibi to Three Rivers and to about’$9 per cord from Abitibi to La Tuque. As the 
ine {wood is only worth about $16 per cord when delivered’ at La Tuque, it will be seen 
how little is left for the poor settler for his labour and material. We would ask you 
: to ponsider whether it would not be possible to reduce these freight rates. 


‘ a sum up, the Quebec Board of Trade would respectfully request that the Rail-_ 
way Commission will be pleased to enact:— — 

{ 1. That a special rate of freight be immediately put into force upon prinee wheat 
x over ia ‘Transcontinental Railway by the Government, frem Winnipeg to Stet at 


. freely aaa in the Northwest. 
ae That or rates ue be made on the Kas of Bey wood over the Trans- 
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3. That the management of the Government Railways be ordered to put a share 
of new engines and cars, recently purchased by the Government, ito service on the 
division between Quebec and Cochrane, in proportion to mileage, instead of the second 
hand equipment now exclusively in use on that division, and that the through service 
from Quebec to Winnipeg be properly advertised and its trains as well equipped a- 
those between Toronto and Winnipeg. Ae 

4, That the time table of the Intercolonial Division be so arranged that passengers 
from Halifax to Winnipeg may take advantage of the 200 miles Bee in distance 
offered by the Transcontinental, via Quebec. 


5. That the petition of the Quebec Harbour Commission asking tae Quebec be 
put on the same basis as Montreal for grain freight from Georgian Bay points and for 
absorption of terminal charges as in Montreal, instead of being placed in the zone of 
Halifax, and St. John, be granted. 

We would respectfully suggest that your Commission should take up with the 
Government the question of the propriety of your Commission having supervision over 
the rates of freight charged by ocean steamers, as we think was suggested by Sir Henry 
Drayton, some years ago. In that connection, we think that Quebec, Halifax and St. 
John should be entitled to a discount, as compared with Montreal, in proportion to the 
distance saved. 

We would also ask your Commission to lend its influence in faves of the effort 
now being made by the Quebec Board of Trade to remedy the painful situation in 
which the large population of the Gaspé peninsula—nearly 80, 000—now find them- 
selves owing to defective railway service and the absence of cold storage and refrigerator 
car service, néeded to give their fisheries which for two centuries have been amongst | 
the most important in the world, an opportunity to furnish the cheap food of fresh fish 
to Canadian cities, and at the same time the fishermen of the Gaspé coast a fair price for 
his eatch. He now gets one-fifth of the price earned by the fisherman at Prince Rupert, 
who has these facilities. Our suggestion is that the Dominion Government should take © 
over the 200 miles of railway from Matapédia to Gaspé, which runs for its entire length 
within sight of the fishing boat, and make it part of the Government Railway System. 

Respectfully submitted, : 


QUEBEC BOARD OF TRADE, . 
Per. J. T. Ross, President, 
T. LeVasseur, Secretary, 


J. G. Scort, Chairman of Trans- 
portation Committee. 
QvueBeEc, February 3, 1921. Ries 


THE COMMISSION OF THE TRANSCONTINENTAL RAILWAY, OTTAWA 


| ei 
OFFICE OF THE CHAIRMAN, , 


Orrawa, October 15, 1913. 
T. LeVasseur, Esq., | nv 
Secretary Board of Trade, Quebec, P.Q. ; 
Dear Sir,—I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of the 8rd. instant, and | 
would answer the questions you ask as follows :— 

1. Distance, Quebec to Winnipeg via National Transcontinental Batwa 1,352 
miles; distance, Quebec to Winnipeg via Canadian Pacific Railway, 1,566 miles. 

9, Maximum virtual gradients between these points on the National Transcontin-— 
ental Railway against east-bound traffic, do not exceed 4-10 of one per cent. 

3. Our trafic department advises that the heaviest class of freight engines will haul 
east-bound on the Transcontinental Railway, Winnipeg to nn nie about 1,780 tons | 
net freight. 


Rae Peavea tele ee are on re Laks ‘agit Ties where one per. cent 
_ grades have been common, but these are now being reduced. A similar locomotive 
_. would haul 940 tons, net eee: over a l per cent grade. : 
4, Tt is difficult to compare accurately the cost of handling wheat over dhe routes 
mentioned by you, for the following reasons :— 
Some divisions of the Canadian Pacific Railway are built to gradients to compare 
with the N ational Transcontinental Railway. 
_ The bulk of: the Canadian wheat shipments has, in the past, been trans-shipped for 
ocean carriage at Montreal, and doubtless a large portion of it will continue to be 
e : toned from that port via the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
The cost of operation depends largely upon the cost of fuel, and this Commission 
has not the necessary information at hand to compare these costs. It also depends 
largely upon the volume of traffic. 
The lake freight rates you ask about vary from time to time very greatly, and I 
will haves to refer you to vessel owners for this information. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) R. W. LEONARD, 
Chairman. 


_Rerorr ‘Supsarrep BY THE CHAIRMAN OF FREIGHT AND TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE OF 
THE QueBec Boarp or TRADE TO THE COUNCIL OF THE Boarp, As To THE Cost 
. or CarryInc WHEAT FROM WINNIPEG TO QUEBEC 


QurBec, December 17, 1920. 
To the President and eombers of the Council of the Quebec Board of Trade: 


"Gentlemen, —In the six years from 1912 to 1918, 1,096 million bushels of gratis 
Were shipped from Fort William by water. 


OF this vast quantity, there was: 


Bushels 

ecu fe Port MeNicholl, Port Culerne. Midland and other Georgian 
oe ubays ports, for the supply of all the flour mills in Eastern Canada, 
some subsequently shipped by rail to New York, Portland, etce., for 

export, and a small quantity to Montreal and St. John.. a 578,000,00.) 
And to Buffalo, the greater part sent thence to New York had other 

United States BER pOntss TOM OxXpOnh: x) < eu cie web oie a Gee gtte oeeeln de 518,000,000 

_ Making a total of ...... AN OE HNOL Coe SE ay Oia PSR SURE ORR EMG SAS CUETO ec 


} The quantity sent all water to Montreal was limited owing to the limited draugiit 
of water in the canals. 
_ In 1918, and 1919, the harvests in the West were poor and there was very litt}: 
_ left for export, after supplying through the elevators of the Georgian Bay ports and 
_ Port Colborne, the needs of the eatsern flour mills, to feed the people of Canada. 
In 1920, we have had another good harvest in the West and the surplus wheat 
: is again being exported by Buffalo and New York, to the detriment of Canadian sea- 
- ports. : The quantity already sent by water from Fort William to Buffalo this year 
is about 53 million bushels,* of which it is estimated that 44 million to 10 million 
bushels will be used by United States flour HEA and the balance is being Seales 
from New York to Europe. — 


* *Later reports say that the quantity has been 94 ailing bushels. 


te & @ 
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The Transcontinental was built for the purpose of putting a stop to this diversion — 
of our western trade to United States seaports, and to conserve it for Canadian sea- 
When that railway was finished in 1916, and taken away from the “Grand: 7) 
Trunk by the Government, the Government Traffic Manager, Mr. C. A. Hayes, made — ‘ 
a freight rate of six cents per bushel from Armstrong to Quebec, upon wheat for _ 
export. Armstrong is a station on the main line of the Transcontinental Railway, 
the same distance from Winnipeg as Fort William is, and was selected for that — 
reason. ' . Nee ty 
The effect was immediate. Six large steamships were loaded at Quebec, and the 
Minister of Railways stated in Parliament that the rate of freight was profitable for, 
the railway. MO ee le 
Very shortly afterwards, this special rate of freight was cancelled, and no. more” 
grain has come over the Transcontinental Railway. The Minister of Railways stated: 4 
this year in Parliament that he was mistaken in stating, in 1916 that the rate of six _ ‘ 
cents per bushel was profitable to the railway, and that it is impossible for railways 
to compete. with water for the carrying of grain. The rate upon export wheat from) 
Armstrong to Quebec has now been raised to 25 cents per bushel, or four times what 
it was thought necessary to charge in 1916. ping 
_ This rate is, of course, prohibitory and has had the effect of driving the trade 
to Buffalo and New York, as any one could have foretold. Montreal does not get it. 
- The routing of grain by the lake vessel via Fort William, as compared with the 
all rail rates via Armstrong to Quebec, favours New York, as follows:— 


TO NEW YORK 


Per Bushel 
Rail Freight, Winnipeg to Cents 
POURDOEL: WV ULL aT E GOs De EO Pee TN Tk is a SiS aa ac ayy anne eae 
Hlevating Fort. William.. icine s \ 
Insurance (marine) on Lakes.. 12 
Elevating Buffalo. . PAR DIIAS Saige wanna s 
Steamer Morty William toiButalo sin chin ee ed ein RUAN Ua: Cust Ee Ea ati 6 
all dreight: Buttalo to ‘New York hea etd iy Nek: 12 
gs GRP UPL MaDe MELON AM HO ANIM PMU OA AN LAME Laat ae HEP SPCR Rte He er 
TO QUEBEC 
, Per Bushel 
Rail Freight, Winnipeg to Cents 
PRESET OPE cracls (i. NU Nan ee yet Bas OG Sehaan eh aicae Mgt Se cay Ry NN aRA 11 SEE 
Rail, freight Armstrong to Quebee.. .2° 2.0.0... pe NRRL ici gr re aR a 25 a cl 
1,350 miles for. . piel aha cNh glee Uonwe sgt Ma een One ee nc 36 


The saying of 4 cents per bushel on the freight and the advantage of constant 
ocean tonnage at New York, together with lower marine insyrance to Europe, all 
combine to make it impossible for Canadian ports to compete with New York under 
these circumstances. : sie, 

But the Transcontinental was built for the express purpose of counteracting this 
terrible menace to Canadian trade, and it has already demonstrated its ability to do 
so, by. carrying export wheat from Armstrong to Quebec—960 miles—for 6 cents perernve 
bushel in 1916. ; MN Aa a le 

Of course the cost of operating railways has increased very largely since 1916. 


e- De 


The report of the Minister of Railways shows that the cost of operating all the rail- 
ways of Canada has increased in four years to the extent of 57 per cent. Th SE 
But, even if we do not consider the additional tonnage hauled per train, and add 
100 per cent, to the 6 cents rate made by Mr. Hayes four years ago, from Armstrong 
to Quebec, and make it 12 cents, and add a proportionate rate for the 390 miles from 


Winnipeg to Armstrong, the through rate from Winnipeg to Quebec, 1,350 miles, 


ri h ‘the result ae turning « our nee to Now York, depriving our seaports of their 
legi imate business, imposing an unnecessary load ‘e 15 cents per bushel upon the 
_ farmer of the Northwest, and depriving our trainmen of the wages. they would earn 
in carrying this grain over a Canadian railway instead of paying those wages to the 
- erews of American lake boats and American trains? 
The Government should not be bound by custom nor by the wishes of other rail-- 
_ ways. It suits the O.P.R. and the Grand Trunk to have this traffic go by water from 
Fort William to their big elevators at Port McNicoll and Midland, where it is in a 
convenient position to be reshipped to New York, Boston and Portland over their own 
or affiliated lines. | 
a) The Government is not in the same position. Their duty is to favour the Western 
- farmer and Canadian seaports, and the weapon in their hands, in this great railway 
and Government steamships, would enable them to do so, at a great saving of money - 
to the people. 
. Fi Gy SCOUL 
Chairman, 
Transportation Committee, Quebec Board of Trade. 


- As far as the port of Quebec is concerned, our only hope of obtaining a share 
of the grain trade, is through the Transcontinental Railway, which shortens our dis- 
tance between Quebec and Winnipeg by 214 miles. 

It is idle for us to expect that any share of the grain coming by water from the 
Great Lakes will come to Quebec. Why should it pass Montreal, where ocean vessels 
ean be had as cheaply and far more frequently than at Quebec? 

The same thing applies to grain from the elevators at the Georgian Bay ports. 
ae ‘The railways may be induced to quote the same rate of freight to Quebec as to 
_ Montreal, but their influence and their interest will always be against incurring the 
necessary expense of 170 miles of extra rail haul. 


fn ane WHEAT TRANSPORTATION 


" Memo as to the probable approximate cost of carrying wheat from Winnipeg to 
Quebec over the Transcontinental Railway—1,350 miles. 


Maximum grade 4-10 of 1 per cent or 21-1-8 feet per mile. 
‘Train load, 50 cars of 1,200 bushels, or 60,000 bushels. 


, Government reports show that the cost of freight trains. in the year 1905, when 
this policy was decided in Parliament, in the year 1913, preceding the war, and in 
the year 1918 when the war was over, and the cost of wages and fuel had go greatly 

- inereased, was as follows:—including share of all general expenses and other items 


of cost of operating: 
; Cost per Load per 


e Svear ic.) Train Mile Freight Train 
Dacca eno a SUE CUO NG TEL MaEe RST Lia Cal ybuihe Fieve Thole: QikCas Ga vurtg BG ER suman te te Yas $1 21 260 tons 
PMs eet R GN oa eke Veiean Mh Wea eae gc. AEA Valea tia'a W's Gifag  esanrvehes, Nase CRG 1 60 842 


AEE SYS ANE oa Nici Gis Sars MA Spe Re Pa i 2 49 457 2" 


So that in the 13 years BR pewraen 1905 Re 1918, the cost per train mile nee 
- increased 100 per cent, or about 8 per cent per annum, no the load carried per 
od freight train had increased 15 per cent. 
De ANS AN hag Mk 
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The figures for 1920 are not yet made up, but if the increased cost were in the 
same ratio, 16 per cent for 2 years would make the cost per train mile, $2.90. But in 
1920, a considerable increase in wages had to be allowed so as to conform to the 
scale of the United States. So if another 40 cents per train mile were added to 
cover this, the cost per train mile would be $3.30. 

Assuming that loads could be found for only one-fourth of the cars returning 
to Winnipeg, the cost of hauling back the other three-fourths empty would have to 
be added. 

. The figures would then stand as follows:— 


COST 


1,350 train miles—Winnipeg to Quebec—50 cars at $3.80 per train mile. .$ 4,455. 
Add cost of hauling back 3-4 of these cars empty. Empty car weighs 1-3 : 
of a loaded car, but say 40 per cent. It would take 40 per cent of the 
cost of hauling the loaded cars to Quebec, to haul back 3-4 of the cars, 
empty, to Winnipeg 8-4 of 40 per cent is 30 per cent of $4,455.. .. .. 1,386 


$ 5,791 


Cost of hauling 60,000 bushels of wheat to Quebec and of hauling back 3-4 of the. 
cars empty is 5,791, or 9.65 cents, say 10 per bushel. 


Wea eo. per cent for profit for the rartway iiss a iat i ae Vag cb al ols ie ge 


138¢ 
Something might be added owing to the fact that a train of 50 cars of wheat 


would weigh much more than the average train figured on in the Government report: 


Nad for this reason 80; per cent Or SAY. CNW Vole ude ul wee a) Wun) on eee eee ee om 


_. 


EAN lee Gee ee ga ee a alee TEE OGIO Ce RUREGR ANY Gs ane eee 


would therefore seem a profitable price for the railway for hauling wheat from 
Winnipeg to Quebec. 


ENDORSEMENT BY QUEBEC HARBOUR COMMISSION 


The Quebec Harbour Commission was represented at the sitting of the Railway 
Commission held at the Court House, Quebec, on the 3rd February, 1921, by: 


Major-General Sir David Watson, K.O.B., C.M.G., Chairman. 
Mr. A. 8S. Gravel, Commissioner. 
Brig.-General T. L. Tremblay, O©.M.G., D.S.0., (C.E., Commissioner. 


After explanations had been made to the Commission by Sir David Watson 
and Mr. Gravel, General Tremblay submitted to the Commission a statement which 
he had prepared with regard to the possibility of bringing grain from Winnipeg to 
Quebec, over the Transcontinental railway, the figures of which, although arrived 


at by an. entirely different method, and with very severe conditions, confirm in a ~ 


remarkable way the contentions of the Quebec Board of Trade on this subject. 


N. T. aloe 


Disravos- Mae to fonebea, 1,350 miles. 
ection. where grades | are. heavier. 


bushels of wheat. (60, 000 bushels of wheat weigh 1,800 tons.) 


SL 99. 


eb trata 
F ‘tenance of rolling stock nor profit. 


Operating cost of freight train from Winnipeg to Quebec—l, 350 miles at 
owe l.o9 
Cost of freight train: returning to. Winnipes (cars empty) —1, 350 uiules 
at $1.99. Piola Muar heaeaaeee ORNS cost G NGI a Joh Cs ras ao URES NSE ; ia, 


‘Total cost of Operating train—-Winnipeg to Quebec, back to Winnipeg 


administrative expenses, 100 per cent of operating expenses. 
(Authority Mechanical Engineer’s Handbook, page 1219, table 6) 


5 


a ‘i Total cost. 


“Total transportation cost per bushel of grain, 
$10,746 


0,000" BS cael gis) Oto Ne 
say 17 9-10 cents per bushel. 


profit made « on wheat charges above 18 cents per bushel. 


Le become the | saviour coe the aan instead of remaining a burden. 


Allowance for maintenance of the line, maintenance of rolling stock and . 


~ Grapes—Maximum grades 0-4 of 1 per cent except on a comparatively small . 
"Train Loaps. 60° ears with an average capacity of 1,000 bushels give 60 000 


3 Coat PER aie Train Mite—From Interstate Commerce Commission oper- 
: bine statistics for the ten months ending October, 1920, the cost of a freight train 
mile over large steam main roads in the United States varies from a maximum of 
$2.44 to a minimum of $1. 57, and the average cost of a freight train ae is given as 


“The ore ee namely $1.99, covers personnel on the train, fuel, locomotive 
"repairs engine house expenses, etc., that is all expenses incurred in the running of 
It does not cover administration expenses, maitenance of the line, main- 


$2,686 50 


2,686 50 


$5,373 00 * 


5,373 00 


$10,746 00 


$0.179 cts 


ore —In the above figures, trains are travelling back to Winnipeg empty; as 
nD data can be found showing what freight would be available from Quebec west- 
ward ‘It is evident that a certain quantity of freight, probably increasing every. 
“year; would be available which would be a clear profit to the line, in excess to the 


Garr rcsblay then aude the following observations on the subject:— 
3 Wi The rate on grain from Georgian Bay ports, Midland to Halifax for example, 
‘a distance Me? 1,215 miles is 21-17 cents per 100| pounds, or say 12-7 cents per bushel 
(see. Grand Trunk tariff C. K. 467).. This rate applies over a variety of grades, 
sharp curvatures, eraetce track, expensive terminals and, at present, two systems. 


fhe: rate would: be 14 eons per bushel over a non-congested, straight, be besae ake 
which is: now idle. — ‘This. would save shippers, the extra elevation, handling and inci- 

dental grain: losses at the lake ports, also any extra for the rail haul Winnipeg to. 
Port. Arthur, and most of the charge across the lakes. The Transcontinental would eat 
The St. ee as 
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TABLE OF DISTANCES BY RAIL 


‘ TORONTO TO WINNIPEG 

Miles 
Oa nAGIAN: PAC ie GRAM cei een eRe et bile heh ua thug omit cy TAR ae en 1,232 
Canadian Northern Railway Cvia Port: STAM E sieges ay ey tei ee venieae MoO 
Transcontinental Railway (via GOCHPANE ). alin Civile isla); dae nec e etl pe aaaanaeEe 1,257 

MONTREAL TO WINNIPEG 
GAA CAT | PACTTIC “TRATT WAY ee eee es RRL Sea i aia ae kite eee YR a 1,411 
Canadian: Northern Raliway. . AO MAUR ea A ROR Pte eed UGA MUR ava pelos es Ee ean 1,458 
Transcontinental Railway (via Hervey Arey Repeat Mo ey ee seacsy ait D38% 
QUEBEC TO WINNIPEG 
Cie iat ACW | RAIT WAY. 0 io ies | Me ae aie Ieee oe le ia ak ene 1,564 
Gamera MNOPTHRELT (IRAILWAY os FO ca aay a aire elk lel Pe er ara 1,618 
Transcontinental PR TIVE See eR ie ine ts Ur Meseseante a hut oer Ge nar an Kae 1,350 
OTHER POINTS 

Halifax to Winnipeg (via Quebec & Transcontinental)... .. .. 2. ++ +s 2,028 
Halifax to Winnipeg (via Montreal So uN Roi eta ia asso lias 2,300 
Halifax to Winnipeg (via Toronto & GOCHLANE) ean er eter lepa o asl unten 2,432 
Sntohn to Winnipes (via Quebee)ee eee Gey eS oke see 8 eral 1,850 
St. John to Winnipeg (via MOT trea Ost CIN VERA) gala psd dchenl vaennie a Lie te amens Qt 22 
St. John to Winnipeg (via Toronto & COCHTATIC)) Sy Seeiee fe Get veLd Gam uot 2,254 
St. John to Winnipeg (via Canadian PACE) | a Ge eee ole ie alle 1,892 
Goderich to Halifax (via Intercoloniak) ihc alee eisai beer eee ama 11309 
Port McNicoll to St.John: (via CPs) eee ie ep nae alae wot ere os Rin sm 847 
Midland: to» Portland via) GTR, ya cen niet aia eke Bie a lashed ae hs an ee Ky 750 


Quebec, February 3, 1920. 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON ROUTING OF EXPORT TRADE 


THE SENATE, 


ComMitTEE Room No. 368, 


20th April, 1921. 


i 


The Committee met at 10.30 a.m. 


The CHatrMan: As you know, this Committee was formed especially to look into 
the question of export of our products from the west. At the present time over half 
the grain is going through American channels, and what this Committee wants to find 
out is why our Canadian routes and Canadian railways and ships and. elevators and 
ports are not used to a greater extent in place of American routes. 


_ Hon. Mr. Topp: Then there is the question of insurance that is charged through 
Canadian ports. 


The Cuairman: We want to investigate the whole subject; that is the question 
of Canadian routes and why they cannot compete with American routes. We will 


also take up the matter of insurance, and whether we should have elevators in the 
A east or not. 


In order to get proper information we will have to have experts appear before 


the Committee. Senator Webster has suggested Mr. Thomas Harling of Montreal, 
and Mr. James G. Scott of Quebec, has also been recommended. He is a railway man 


who has, all his life, made a study of the transportation question, especially in regard 
to wheat. I cannot take upon myself to bring these witnesses here without the 


authority of the Committee. If any member of the Committee has any witnesses to 
suggest their names should be handed to the Secretary. We are all anxious to see that 
our Canadian routes are patronized to a greater extent than they are at the present 
time. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: I would suggest Mr. Watts, Secretary of the Flour Millers? 


_. Association. 


‘The CuatrrMan: We are here for the purpose of getting at the facts and we ehould 
spare no expense. There is no doubt in my mind that there is a nigger on the fence 
somewhere, and I see no reason why Canadian ports should not be used to a greater 
extent than they are. I think it would be advisable to have an expert traffic man 
give evidence before the Committee. 


Hon. Mr. Wesster: We should also have someone connected with Marine Insur- 


ance to give testimony and we should have someone who is thoroughly familiar with 
_ the grain-carrying question. The grain starts from the farmer and is taken to the 
railway station and is shipped by rail; and the minute you go that far with the 


question you at once take in the car builders and persons who supply various articles 
to the railway companies, the labourers and the trainmen. Then you come to the 


elevators and you immediately touch everybody employed in that connection. Next 
_ you have the steamship company and their employees and people who supply them 
_ with material. This question of transportation affects thousands and thousands of 


the population of this country. It is one of the most vital questions that we have to 
deal with in Canada. The Government railways have cost about $170,000,000 and 
we have to consider that great investment and I see no reason why our own railway 
should not carry a great deal of this grain. 


_ Hon. Mr. Tuompson: If you could arrange to have all the grain carried over our 


a own railway to its destination, that would be a very important factor. 
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Hon. Mr. Wesster: We will get all the facts as we go along. It should not make 
a great deal of difference to the shipper of grain at Winnipeg as to how his grain 
is carried provided he can get it to Liverpool just as cheaply one way as another. 
Once the shipper puts his bill of lading into the bank, he gets cash from the bank. 
1 see no reason why the grain should not go from Winnipeg to Liverpool just as 
quickly via Montreal and Quebec as by American ports. Steamships can be secured 
at Liverpool if that is the only trouble we have to face. It is a shorter distance from 
Montreal and Quebec to Liverpool than it is from New York. 

Hon. Mr. Watson: Wheat is generally carried in passenger boats, because it 19 
taken as ballast. 

Hon. Mr. Wesster: I think the tramp steamers carry a great deal of wheat from 
our ports to Liverpool. 


EVIDENCE OF WITNESSES _ 


20th April, 1921. 


Mr. W. A. Warns, Chief, External Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
appeared as a witness and testified as follows: | 

By the Chairman: : | 
i Q. Will you please tell the Committee the amount of grain and kinds shipped 
_. from any port or by rail in Canada to the United States during the last seven years; 
presumably for home consumption in the United States? Before that question 
is answered I might say that Hon. Mr. Bennett and Hon. Mr. Willoughby were good 


enough to prepare a list of questions which has been submitted to the Department of 
_ Statistics and Mr. Warne has prepared his report based on these questions. 


Hon. Mr. Bennerr: While it is quite true that that is the way it was arranged, 
yet I think it would be better in order to have the report start from the beginning 
that we should first have the amount of grain produced in the northwest. I think 

we should start off with that as a foundation. 

My. Warne: That question was not asked, but that information can be obtained, 


and I will make a note of it. You want the amount of grain exported direct from 
He the prairie provinces. | 


it Hon. Mr, Bennett: First we want the quantity of grain that was grown in the 
Vest in order that we may know how much grain there was to be shipped. 


_. Mr. Warne: We have a statement showing the exports of the various kinds of 


grain and showing the amount that went direct to the United States, and the amount 
that went to other countries via United States ports. 


_ The Cuarrman: The quantity of Canadian barley, oats, wheat, flax, buckwheat 
and other kinds of grain. 

Mr. Warne: We have here a statement of all grain shipped through Canadian 
Customs ports to the United States and to other countries from 1915 to 1921 inclusive. 
_ Then the whole thing is condensed showing the amount shipped to the United States 
and to other countries for seven years. I have another table that is coming up giving 
_ an analysis of this table and showing how much grain went out by ports, and how 
much went to the United States, and how much went to other countries via the 
United States. (Vide Schedules A and B.) 

_ Hon. Mr. Tessier: You mean by that going through the United States to other 
—countries?—A. Yes, 

.. Q. Starting from the Canadian ports going to United States and then being 
_ shipped: from the United States ports?—A,. Yes, I will have that information here in - 


a few minutes. © H 
Hon. Mr, Benner: In the year 1915, there were shipped by way of Fort William 
18,454,000 bushels of wheat and 10,000,000 bushels were shipped from Port Arthur. 
_ That would make 24,000,000 bushels in all that went to the head of the lakes. I 
- would like to know where the rest of the wheat from the Northwest went that year? 
Mr. Warne: There was 27,000,000 bushels came to Montreal. : 
~ Q. Can you tell us how that came to Montreal; whether by vessel or by rail?—_ 
A. Most of it came by rail. | | Gee 
NS Beg) GRIN fe Hornina, Internal Trade Division, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
appeared as a witness and testified as follows:— : aS 
eo hess. statements have been prepared in answer to specific questions. During 
the season of navigation of 1920, there was shipped from Port Arthur and Fort — 


also and shows total shipments of all gra 
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William, grouped together as one pool, 55,688,046 bushels to Canadian ports and H A 
57,746,415 bushels to American ports, making a grand total of 113,429,461 bushels. | 

(Vide Schedule C.) . Reh Ae aN 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: There are so many figures that all we can do to-day is to lay 


~ these statements on the table. 


Hon. Mr. Watson: I think these gentlemen can give us the information we require > 
from these statements they have prepared. { | 2 

Hon. Mr. Tessier: Can you give us a statement showing how much grain of all 
kinds went from Montreal last year 

Mr. Warne: Yes, it is given right in one of these statements. For the fiscal year 
ending March 31, 1921, 37 ,058,670 bushels were shipped from the port of Montreal 
to other countries. (Vide Schedule B.) 
.  Q. How much grain was shipped from Quebec?—A. We have not made a state- 
ment of the quantity of the grain shipped from Quebec. We were only asked to make a 
statement of the grain shipped from Montreal, St John and Halifax. There were 
shipped from St. John, 9,985,874 bushels, and there was a small shipment from Halifax. 
We are making up a statement showing the total of all kinds of grain shipped via 
these ports with a recapitulation of all these items but they are not quite finished. 
(Vide Schedule B.) aee 

Hon. Mr. Watson: We should ‘have a statement of wheat, oats and barley that is 
ground in bond in the United States. 

Hon. Mr. Tuompson: I think we should have a statement from these gentlemen 
in answer to the questions that were submitted to them. . 

Mr. Hornina: If you take one series of questions marked, “Customs Department,” 
asking for the “shipments in the year 1920 via water from Port Arthur of wheat, 
oats, barley, flax, and other kinds of grain, if any, also how many bags or sacks of 


- flour and mill stuff, giving the ports of destination in Canada of the above, also in 


the United States both by water, give the amount shipped of grain, of different kinds, 
direct by vessel, to Montreal, also to Port Colborne.” In answering these questions, 
I might say at the outset that the figures regarding Port Arthur and Fort William 
are derived from the Board of Grain Commissioners, and most of them deal with the 
crop year of September Ist to August 31st.. The crop is sown in the spring, threshed 
in August and September, and it comes on the market about the 1st of September, 
and it is dealt in from the Ist of September to August 31st. My figures do not, 
perhaps, quite conform with the question. The first statement I give you is a state- 
ment of lake shipments from Port Arthur and Fort William during the season of 
navigation, 1920, by ports of destination, preliminary figures: to Oanadian ports, 
Goderich, Midland, Montreal, Port Colborne, Port McNicoll, Tiffin. It will be hardly 
necessary for me to read the figures if I am going to hand you the statement. (Vide 
Schedule OG.) Then I take the same figures and show them by Canadian ports and 
American ports during the crop year 1919-20; that is the crop sown in the spring ot 
1919. (Vide Schedule D.) 

Then, going on to another part of the question, dealing with vessels. I take a 
statement for the crop year and show it by ports of destination and vessels from Fort 
William and Port Arthur. During the season of 1920, the shipments from the head 
of the lakes to Canadian ports were 55,683,046 bushels; to American ports, 57,746,415 
bushels, making a total of 113,429,461 bushels. This statement includés other grains 
ins from the head of the lake to Canadian 


ports of 738,470,913 bushels, and to American ports of 64,882,078 bushels and a grand 


‘total of 188,352,991 bushels for that year. (Vide Schedule C.) 


ae 
+f 


Another point in this connection is that the shipments from the head of the 
lakes to American ports took place in the fall of last year. Owing to the transporta- 
tion situation in the United States there was an embargo on the handling of Canadian 


i 


Ol TING 0 OF “CANADIAN EXPORT TRADE hae oe 


by. nerican| ae “This y ‘was bate DP nlewa in July or August of 1920, 
and had been in effect. since some time in 1918, so that during the crop years 1918-19 
and the first half of 1920, Canadian grain was handled practically altogether through 
- Canadian agencies. When the embargo was lifted the traffic was immediately diverted 
to Buffalo, so that during the crop year of 1919-20, seventy-nine and a half million 
bushels of wheat handled from Port Arthur and Fort William to Canadian ports and 
~ only 1,867,000 bushels went to the United States ports. Dealing with these same 
figures 105,883,340 bushels the total shipments of all grains from Port Arthur and 
Fort William to Canadian ports, this quantity was handled largely by Canadian 
bottoms. (Vide Schedule E.) 
Then we are asked in the last half of question number one to give the quantity 
of Canadian flour shipped from.Port Arthur and Fort William. I can only show 
the shipments by water. ‘These shipments to Port McNicoll were 2,819,600 cwt. and 
to Point Edward 1,212,060 cwt., and this was all carried in Canadian vessels. Other 
mill products 1,897 tons down the Canadian Sault Ste. Marie canal. I have no 
record of the quantity through the American canal. The largest cargo to Montreal 
during the year, 1920, was 138,839 bushels of oats. That works out roughtly about 
93 or 24 hundred tons. I picked out the largest cargo of wheat, and it amounted to 
60,000 bushels or 1,800 tons. 
Q. Can you give the number of boats that went thronel to Montreal?—A. I 
have taken shipments but one boat may have made several trips. The boat that 
-_ earried 180,000 bushels of oats made one trip to Montreal. Although she was in the 
trade all season, she was carrying to other ports than Montreal. The fourth question 
is “if any grain shipped out from Port Arthur or Fort William by rail, east, during 
_ winter months, give quantity and destination.” Port Arthur and Fort William form 
one pool and we did not separate them, but my statement shows shipments by rail from 
elevators from the 1st December, 1920, to March, 1921, inclusive. This information 
was derived from reports of the Lake Shippers’ Clearance Association of Fort 
William, and shows the quantity shipped to American seaboard and the quantity 
_ shipped-for American domestic use, and the quantity shipped to Canadian seaboard 
_-and.for Canadian domestic use. . The total quantity of grain shipped to the American 
seaboard was 5,892,545 bushels. For American domestic use 878,920 bushels; to 
Canadian seaboard 2,987,733 bushels, for Canadian domestic use 5,902,146 bushel, 
and to local elevators 1,003,473 bushels, and a total quantity of 16,659,817 bushels. 
(Vide Schedule F.) 


fu By Hon. Mr. Watson: 


- Q. Was the embargo on at that time?—A. No, it was lifted the beginning of 
August, 1920. 
The sixth question was “the amount of grain exported from St. John, N.B., and 
- Montreal, showing same by different kinds; also if any grain shipped in Bond to 
Portland, Maine.” The exports from St. J Ane N.B., September 1, 1919, to August 
31, 1920, were 13,626,542 bushels of wheat and the total of all grains was 15,151,623 
bushels. Via Montreal 31,422,546 bushels of wheat, and a total of all grains 41,639,934 
bushels. To Portland, the shipments were 13,019,180 ‘bushels of wheat, and of all 
+ grains 16,442,805 bushels. (Vide Schedule G.) | 
ei The next question, number seven, was the amounts of grain and kinds, if any, 
shined in bond to the eastern and northeastern states of the Enited States which had 
been received at Georgian Bay ports, or other Canadian ports.” I have not been able 
to answer that question for the reason that our reports from the elevators show ship 
ments only.~ They SS not divide the shipments according to destination. | 


By Hon ate 57 OEE 
Q What is the amount @—A. I could not a the information. 


th Oo 
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By Hon. Mr. Bennett: a ne o : meer eM no ane 1 
Q. Assuming that there comes to Port MeNiecoll or Midland 1,000,000 bushels — 
from Milwaukee to Midland, and that it goes through in bond, is there not any way of 
tracing that?—A. Yes, that would be found in the Grain Trade Report for the season 
of 1919, that is if you take public elevators. ve Reng a. eave 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: ee j 

Q. The point I am driving at is that not only can Canadian grain be handled 

by our system of railways, but also a large quantity of American grain; do you 

think it would be possible to find out the volume of that trade?—A. Yes, sir, our 

reports from public elevators separate the handlings of Canadian and American grain. 

T can secure the handlings for the last crop year at Georgian Bay ports. I can get you 

the total handlings of grain at Georgian Bay ports during the crop year of 1920, 
divided as to Canadian grain and United States grain. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. I would like to have the information not only as to the Georgian Bay ports, — 
but as to Port Colborne?—A. One total for the whole system would be sufficient, I 
presume. (Vide Schedule H). | ee 

Then the eighth question we were asked, “was the amount shipped by rail on the — 
Soo Branch from Moosejaw to Duluth in bond, if any, and from Duluth by water, 
showing the kinds of grain, quantities and destination of same by water.” _ 

The total receipts at Duluth during the crop year of 1920 were 975,264 bushels — 
of wheat, and of all grains 1,118,201 bushels. TC se Oy 

Q. That was from Canada?—A. Yes. In addition to the shipments from — 
North Portal, this includes shipments via Fort Frances. These shipments would 
come to Fort Frances on the Canadian Northern Railway. All we have in our total 
receipts is the destination; the origin is not shown. Once the grain has crossed the 
Custom port of exit, we have finished with it. (Vide schedule I). 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: | 

Q. Have you the total amount of wheat exported to the United States?—A. 
Yes. Wheat exported during the fiscal year ending March 31, 1921, amounted to 
49,324,894 bushels. (Vide Schedule A.). 

The ninth question we were asked was, “ Quantity of grain, and kinds at Port 
Aythur and Fort William on January 1, 1920, in elevators.” 

The only record we have for January 1, 1920, deals with the public terminal — 
elevators only and not with the private elevators. I have the figures for the 1st of — 
January, 1920; wheat, 6,794,146 bushels and the total of all grains, 10,845,581 bushels. % 

That answers the first series of questions that were asked. | A 

Hon. Mr. Bexnetr: The reason I put in these questions was for the purpose of — 
securing information for the Committee and I do not want the Committee to run | 
away with the idea that I want to run the Committee. I put these questions in — 
with the idea of having something for the Committee to start off with. The honourable 
Senator Willoughby also put in some questions. Our idea was that the members of 
the Committee when they met would each have certain information that they required — 
*n addition to the information already given. ned ane 

Hon. Mr. Wittoucusy: The preparation of the report will take some time, and I 
would suggest that all these statements that have been put in should be typewritten 
so that each member of the Committee could have a copy. Ba MeL 

Hon. Mr. Warson:’I think you will find that members of the House of Commons 
will be interested in this question and they will be asking for copies of these statements. 

The Cwairman: When we have everything prepared we will give copies to the 
members of the House of Commons. | ie ae Wena 


r, WARNE: ‘Th next question — es Were pay is, “ The eat ‘oft grain ee ie 

kinds: shipped from any por or by rail in Canada to the United States during ine last 

seven years; presumably | > home ‘consumption in the United States.” 

Gk submit a statemen ‘as to this. (Vide Schedule J). 

TN Hornina: The second question in this list is, “ The amounts of erain stored 

Bo each year for the last seven years, in the interior terminal elevators at Moosejaw, 
Fj Saskatoon and Calgary; ae at Vancouver, and capacity of each, and cleaning and 


drying facilities of eac ye 
We have not been ay to carry the matter back for seven years. The Moosejaw 


“elevator was opened in 1915; the Saskatoon elevator in 1915; and the Calgary elevator 
in 1916, and the Vancouver elevator in 1917. We have shown the information by 
years since then, with notes as to the capacity and the mechanical facilities of each 
elevator. (Vide Schedule K). s 
4 The third question in this series is, “The amount of grain carried over, and the 
kind, at Fort William and Port Arthur, after the close of navigation in each year 
i ae the last seven years, showing if possible the amounts stored in boats.” 
yas submit a statement as to this. (Vide Schedule L). 
- The fourth question is, “The amount of freight paid on ie portion of prairie 
province grain, which grain was docked yearly for seven years.” 
ye have no information as to that. The railway tariffs are filed at the office 
of the Board of Railway Commissioners. 
Hon. Mr. Wittoucupy: There is a dockage on the grain shipped from Hi. prairie 
‘Provinces to the head of the lakes, and it amounts to as much as a million dollars a 
ar. Wheat is hauled from the prairie provinces to the head of the lakes and is then 
jected; and I want to find what freight is paid on that wheat?—A. I understand 
the Board of Railway Commissioners can supply this information. 

-. Hon. Mr. Watson: Your idea is to get the amount of wheat that is ; shipped to 
Fort William and then rejected, and the freight that is paid on that wheat 4 


- Hon. Mr. Winovucusy: Yes. 

Mr. Hornine: The fifth pen you ask is, “A aioe as to the grain, 
hether shipped privately or by the Imperial or Canadian Government, via the 
Panama route; and the rate per bushel charged from Vancouver, including the recent 
shipment from Vancouver to London.” 

Dam This information is contained in a report of the Grain Research Laboratory of the 
Boned: of Grain Commissioners entitled “ Report of Trial Shipments of Bulk Wheat 
from Vancouver, via the Panama Canal, to the United Kingdom.” 


‘ Mr. Warne: The sixth question is, “A statement showing the comparative 
ee deta of Vancouver, Seattle, Buenos Ayres, and other main grain shipping ports 
i an ‘South America ; also of leading Australian ports and East Indian ports from which 
ae grain is ‘shipped; also Russian ports on the Black Sea and North Sea from Tver pae 

me and so far as possible the water rates charged during the last seven years.” . 
This information ‘will be furnished. (Vide Schedules M and N). 

: Mr. Horna: The seventh question asked is, “ The percentage of all American 
wheat and oats consumed within the United States to total production; and the 
percentage ‘of home-grown wheat and oats consumed in Canada; in each ease in the 
last seven years.” 

Bt Or submit a statement prepared by Mr. Coens who has charge of Agricultural 
"Statistics. Me eee the Bees for the United States and Canada. Rue | 
x Schedule O). 3 

‘ The one guesiads TaN The relative percentage of exports of flour to wheat 
~ from the United States ; also the relative percentage of exports of ate to wheat in 
Oe Canada; in each case. during the last seven yéars.” | 
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ee 


The statement I am filing with you, covers that point. It gives the wheat and : 


then the flour expressed in wheat. (Vide Schedule P). 
The ninth question is, “The rate of insurance of grain charged. oe Ror: 


- William and Port Arthur on marine bottoms; and how such rate compares with the | 


rate which would be chargeable if the shipper could place his insurance where he saw 
fit and the Lake boat were treated as a common carrier.” 
The Government Departments have no information on Aye) points. 


Hon. Mr. Winnovchpy: The statement was made in the House of Commons that 


the shipper of grain was obliged to ship it in a certain boat and when that was done 


he had to pay a rate of insurance that was very much higher than if it was shipped 


in a C.P.R. boat. I would like to know whether that was so or not. 


Hon Mr. Wester: The Dominion Marine Association are large carriers of grain 
on inland waters and they ought to be able to give you that information. ‘ 


Mr. Hornine: I might have written for that information, but I thought ise 


Committee would prefer to frame their own question and secure the information 


direct. I think you can get the information at Fort William. 
The tenth question is, “The quantity of ‘grain carried over till the opening of 


navigation in the spring, and afterwards exported at any points or ports other than 


at Fort William and Port Arthur.” 
The amount of grain stored on the opening of navigation in 1920, April 23, in 


country elevators, western division, was: Wheat, 11,943,005 bushels une the total nt 


of all grains, 21,892,996 bushels. (Vide Sohodale Q.) 
With regard to question fifteen, as to the depth of water at the diftarent ports, 


{ secured some information from Mr. Stewart, Hydrographer, Department of Marine © 


and Naval Service, which I will file with you. (Vide Schedule R.) 


Hon Mr. Bennerr: A man in Winnipeg has 1,000,000 bushels of wheat, and 


that man finds he can sell that wheat in England, but his price is fixed by the rates 
of freight he will have to pay. The man he sells to, if he has to pay the rates, will 
only give him a price that will enable him to pay the rates and land the wheat in 


Liverpool at a certain price. The Winnipeg man knows what the rate is to New a 


York, or Baltimore, or Philadelphia. He may go to the Canadian Pacific Railway 


and ask them what they will take it to the head of the lakes for, and if he cannot 


get vessels at Fort William, he may ask what they will take it to Montreal for. 
There is no sentiment in that man. He simply wants to know who he can deal with 
to the best advantage, and I would like to ask the witness if he can furnish us with 
any information as to what freight rates the large shippers have to pay @—A. I do 
not think we can give you that information. - * 


Hon. Mr. Wesster: There is a certain rate ruling in Liverpool, and we will © 


say it is $2 a bushel for Canadian wheat. The man in Winnipeg figures up the freight 
rate from Winnipeg to Liverpool including his insurance, and then he figures on 


how much he can pay for his wheat in order to make a profit. If the freight rates — 


are too high, he cannot buy the wheat. If he could go to the railway company or the 
steamship company and say to them, if you will take three cents or one cent off your 


price I can ship this wheat, he might be able to see his way clear to buy the wheat 


and ship it to Liverpool. He knows the rates from Port Arthur to New York, 33-96, 
and he knows that if he ships it by Montreal or Quebec he will have to pay 36 
cents. It does not seem to me to be common ordinary business practice that between 
the grower of the wheat and the railway, the elevator and the water carrier, there 
should be such a charge that the wheat cannot be shipped by Canadian ports. We 


have the Canadian National Marine Service and the boats are lying idle in some 


ports, not fully occupied, and there ought to be some way by which the rates could 
be reduced to two or three cents a bushel, and that would be a wonderful advantage 


to our shippers. The shipping of the tremendous amount of wheat grown in Canada 


ought to be done through Canadian channels. We ought to be able to have someone 


ates could te ccnalieed. 


oh capable of taking care of its end of the situation? 


Hon. Mr. Wesster: There may be reasons why it pays them better to haul in a 
different direction. | 


Hon. Mr. Watson: We do not think there is any sentiment about freight, and 
the wheat of the west goes the way of least resistance. 


cannot understand why our railways and ship owners cannot get together and secure 


not lower their rates a certain amount and secure this business. 


Hon. Mr. Wintoucupy: The railway companies are not allowed to cut rates, but 
the boats can fix any rate they like. They make their own rate, and if a man has 
1,000,000 bushels of wheat to ship from Winnipeg and he wants to ship to Liverpool, 


ship through United States ports. 

_ The Cuamman: If we can prove that the Canadian National Railways have a 
fixed rate from Winnipeg to Quebec of 36 cents and that that rate is much too high, I 
do not see why the Canadian National Railway, which is run for the benefit of the 
- people, could not come down in the charges. 


_ _Hon. Mr. Wintovenry: You cannot make the rates flexible. They must be fixed 
for a certain period. You could not charge a little less to-day and more to-morrow. 


Hon. Mr. Turrwr: They say they cannot haul it for less than 36 cents, and I 
think we should ask the Railway Commissioners to appear before us and prove that 
they cannot haul it for less than 36 cents. The Quebec Harbour Board claim that it 
es be hauled for 18 cents, and we want to know whether that is true or not. 


a The CHarrmMan: The Canadian National Railway Department say that the cost 

Pu ang wheat over the Transcontinental is 36 cents a bushel. Experts in Quebec 
_ have been going over this, and this is what they say, “It would cost 17%0 cents to 
Eany, a bushel of wheat from Winnipeg to Quebec over the Transcontinental Railway, 
a distance of 1,350 miles, and they can haul a double load compared to what they ean 
haul on the Canadian Pacific Railway. Train loads on the Transcontinental are 60 
cars with an average capacity of 1,000 bushels, giving 60,000 bushels of wheat. The cost 
for freight train mile from statistics prepared by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
over the steam roads in the United States varies from a maximum of $2.44 to a mini- 
mum of $1.67 and the average cost of a freight train mile is given as $1.99. The 
above figures of $1.99 covers the personnel on the train, fuel, locomotive repairs, engine 
house expense, ete. It does not cover the administration expenses, maintenance of 
the line, maintenance of the rolling stock or profit. The operating cost of a freight 
train from Winnipeg to Quebec—1,350 miles—at $1.99 is $2,686.50. The cost of a 
_ freight train returning to Winnipeg, cars empty, 1,350 miles, at $1.99 is $2,686.50. 
The total cost of operating the train, Winnipeg to Quebec, and back to Winnipeg is 
ze $5, 373. The allowance for maintenance of the line, mainteance of rolling stock and 
administrative expenses is 100 per cent of operating expenses. That is taken from 


> the total transportation cost per bushel of grain $0-179 cents, say 17-9/10 cents per 
4 bushel. In the above figures the trains are travelling back to Winnipeg empty. And 
no data can be found showing what freight would be available from Quebec westward. 
It is evident that a certain quantity of freight, probably increasing every year, would 


wheat charges above 18 cents per bushel.” 


Hon. Mr. WATSON : | Don’t you think the Canadian Pacific Railway is quite 


Hon. Mr. Werster: There are millions of bushels available for export and I 


the business. There is no reason why the elevators, railways, and the steamships could | 


he finds what the American rate is, and if it is less than the Canadian rate, he will 


the Engineers’ Handbook, page 1219. The total cost, therefore, would be $10,746, and 


be available which would be a clear profit to the lines in excess of the profit made on 


mains 


Pre eos. 


eal Mr. Tips Whey say 60, 000 ie Wie ie pveraee toa of a car is | 
1,100 bushels. They ask the shippers to overload the cars so that Meg se of carrying i 
60,000 bushels to the trainload, they would have 66,000 bushels at least. a 
The Cuairman: I should be given authority to call officials of tue. Canadian a 
National Railway and the expert who prepared these tables of the freight rates. ": i 
Hon. Mr. Turrivr: You will find that this statement as to the United ‘Siatee’ 
roads covers a thickly settled part of the country and will not apply to western Canada. 4 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: Can we find out how much wheat came into Fort William” 
or Port Arthur by the Grand Trunk Pacific and the Canadian Pacific Railway? Can — 
we distinguish between the amount brought into Fort William by the Canadian ne 
Pacific Railway and the Grand Trunk Pacific? a 
Mr. Horninc: We can give you the gross receipts at the head of the lake ae Ag | 
railways. 
Hon. Mr. Watson: I do nb think we have the information that we West ts a) 
think these items should be given in wheat, oats and barley. — . 


THE SENATE, 


CoMMITTEE Room No. 368, Raitt 
April 27, 1921. 

The Committee met at 10.30 a.m. a 
Mr. Tuomas Hartine, Montreal, Que., appeared as a witness and testified as | 
follows :— a 
The Cuamman: Mr.’ Harling, this Committee was formed in deobedanee with the - 
motion brought before the Senate, to inquire as to why the grain or products of the } 
west for export were routed to the extent of about 50 per cent to American ports” f 
instead of Canadian ports; and we have asked you to come here and give some of your — 
experiences in that line, as we understand you have been connected with the shipping : 
and export business for the last 25 years. Would you please tell this Committee why, — 
or how, or by what means the Canadian ports and Canadian lines could be nee ay 
and favoured for the export of this grain. 
Mr. Harte: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think it would be better to go | 
from the commencement of my experience. I commenced my shipping experience in | 
Liverpool as a junior in 1873. I was 10 years in business as a junior, and then went | 
into business on my own account in 1883. From 1883 to 1895 I was in active business — 
in Liverpool, especially as a shipping broker and steamship agent. In 1895 I came to — 
Canada to represent Elder, Dempster Company, the very large shipping firm, who — 
“were anxious to develop Canadian business in conjunction with their other steamship F 
interests. This firm at that time had a large fleet of steamers, employed principally — 
in carrying cotton from the gulf ports in the southern States of America; but they — 
had no summer trade for those vessels because the cotton export is during ihe winter _ 
months, whereas our navigation in the St. Lawrence is for the six summer months, | 
and the primary motive behind their plan was to get a trade for the summer for 
those steamers which they were building. I had been actively connected with the — 
Canadian trade ever since I started in business ; in fact we were loading vessels to 
Canada as far back as 1878, when I joined as a junior; so my experience in shipping — 
trade in Canada really commenced in 1878. Having this knowledge of the Canadian — 
end of the business at that time, and having visited in Canada and opened an office 
myself in Montreal in 1890, I naturally had travelled through Canada and the United — 
States, and had quite an intimate knowledge of the steamship business on the North — 
Atlantic. Elder, Dempster and Company opened an office in Montreal under wake 


de 


ta 


in 1895. At ‘that ‘time the existing lines 
Jominion Line, the Thompson Line, and one Ag 


‘Hon. Mr. Cascrain: The Refords? | : ) | 
“Mr. Hartines The Thompson Line ‘s Refords. ‘Those lines operated at that time 

ft teamers carrying about 4,000 tons. They had a very limited grain capacity, and 
principally took general cargo. The steamers that we intended to bring out were 
; much Jarger—6,000 to 8,000 and 10,000-ton boats. It was consequently necessary 
‘that we should get a larger amount of deadweight cargo, and J had to go into the 
market immediately on my arrival here to find out how much grain was available for 
shipment from Montreal. . 
Hon. Mr. NICHOLLS: What year was that in? 

Mr. Harwine: 1895. Naturally there was strong opposition at that time to the 
new line coming into Montreal, on the ground that there was not sufficient room for 
any more services out of Canada. My reply to the objection at the time that we 
| came here was, “If we cannot load those steamers in Montreal, then the steamers will 
not come to Canada again; they will be withdrawn.” In 1896 we loaded 42 steamers 
with full eargoes; those steamers were from 4,000 to 6,000 tons, In 1897 we loaded 60 
odd ‘steamers in the S+ Lawrence, and in 1898 we loaded over 80 steamers with full 
cargoes. In the meantime those steamers were increased from 4,000 to 8,000-ton boats. 
All those vessels were loaded with full cargoes, and my competitors were also able to. 


‘ret full cargoes for their steamers, consequently I have always maintained that I | 


\»mever did any harm to the transportation business in Canada by bringing out 

 jadditional tonnage. | 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: How much returned, coming west? 

‘Mr. Haruine: Coming west we got our share. 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Would it be a quarter of your load or a third of your load? 

Mr. Haruine: I don’t think the average would be more than 25 per cent. These 
steamers were loaded from English ports back to Montreal direct, and by the end of 

the third year, we had developd a prosperous business, and had increased that trade 
/100 per cent. 

| Hon. Mr. Weerster: Tonnage will always be available where there is a cargo 
Om) grain for shipment? 

‘Mr, Haring: Wherever there is a demand there are far more steamers than 


te > Hon. ‘Mr. Wesster: Sufficient shipments being available at ports, your view is 
that tonnage js possible to take care of it, and would be very glad to get the cargo? | 
ee Mr. Har.inG: So long as there is the current rate of freight obtainable. From 
| 1895, when I came out to Canada, naturally I had to travel east and west, north and 
south, in order to obtain those cargoes. The cargoes had not emanated from Montreal. 
There are certain shippers in Montreal, but you will find your shippers all over the 


I went to Chicago and Milwaukee and Minneapolis, and I made it a rule every year 
to go out to those places and find out exactly what my competitors were doing through 
_ other ports—that was really the basis of my business—and what rates I could get via 
Montreal. ae en 3 | eee 
: Hon. Mr. THOMPSON : Was that a general grain trade? 
ah . Mr. -HARLING; Grain trade generally, but live cattle, lumber, cheese, butter— 

_ everything that Canada exported. The grain trade at that time was the basis because, 


naturally; the boat being large, I had to carry from a third to a half of grain. If 
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grain was not available I had to fall back on something else, and I went to Minneapo 
and brought Minneapolis flour here in competition with American ports. In order to 
obtain those cargoes you had to prove that your route was as safe as that of any other 
of your competitors, and your rate of freight was as low, if not lower. I will illustrate 
that by only one instance. In a certain year I wanted more dead-weight eargo because 
we had no grain. I went out to Minneapolis because I knew there was a tremendous 
export of flour from Minneapolis by United States ports. I wanted to know how 
much the through rate was from Minneapolis to London, because we had a service 
from Montreal to London, to fill the large steamers.. They said the rate was 28 cents 
per 100 pounds through. Western flour is always sent with through bills of lading. I 
said, “How much do the railways take out of that?” ‘They said, “13 cents.” That 
left me 10 cents for the ocean trip: I said, “ That is a very low rate,” but I had to'| 
have the business, so I said I would take it. They said, “ Oh, but we can’t get you 23 | 
cents.” Then I said, “I will take 224 cents.” The railway rate .was the same 10 | 
Montreal as to New York, Boston or Philadelphia; and that is one of the basic prin- 
ciples of transportation that at your competitive ports your inland rates were at that, 
time, and are to-day, practically the same. : é ; 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: What year? ; 

Mr. Haruwwe: Right away back as far as 1895; and of course ‘we had a slight 
preference at that time in favour of Montreal. There was a two-cent differential in 
favour of Montreal by inland routes; but since that the differential has disappeared, so- 
that all shipments are on a competitive basis from their point of origin to the point 
of shipment. ae 

Hon. Mr. Wittoucupy: There is still a differential, is there not, in favour of. 
Baltimore and Newport News? : 

Mr. Haruinc: On account of its shorter distance. 

Hon. Mr. WintoucuHsy: Over New York? ‘ 

Mr. Harting: Over New York, that is the reason. Tf you start on that basis— 
that the through rate from the emanating point to the export point is the same—then 
you can see how the different ports are at an advantage or disadvantage from one 
another. Naturally the port which has the largest amount of ocean tonnage is the 
most attractive. New York has always been the most attractive port of export, not 
because it has any special facilities; but because it has lines of steamers to the different 
parts of the world, and you can practically ship your cargo to any port in the world 
from New York. ! 

Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Liners will carry cheaper than tramp steamers? 

Mr. Harutne: Liners are obliged to carry slightly cheaper than tramps in order 
to keep the tramps out of their business. Montreal has a considerable disadvantage 
as compared with New York from the fact that we are only open for seven months 
in the year. That is our primary difficulty. There is another difficulty— ' 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Before you leave that at what date was the Montreal port 
closed, at a rule? . | 

Mr. Haruna: The 25th of November. 

Hon. Mr. Wesster: What about Quebec? 

Mr. Haruine: Probably about a month later, according to the weather. 

Hon. Mr. Wesster: And a month earlier in the spring ? 

Mr. Haruna: Yes, and in the spring it might be two weeks or three weeks, accord- 
ing to the weather, which varies. Then another disadvantage we have in Canada, and 
always have had, and always will have, is the question of extra insurance. Navigation 
across the Atlantic from Great Britain to New York, Portland or Baltimore is prac- 
tically open ocean navigation; but when you come to Canada you require to come 
around Cape Race, through the Gulf, and up the St. Lawrence—over 850 miles from 


s the difference 3 in flannel, Gan you ayn 


| af aid to say how much, in the round figure ; but if I were ae vo 
ay that we pay 50 per cent more insurance on our cargoes from Montreal as compared — 
ew York I moa be within the figure—and that amounts to an enormous sum i 


her ee He am hoy ara my ae if I say the importers into Canada : 
‘pay 50 per cent more on their insurance on hulls and cargoes than they do eae) 


Hoon. Mr. Cascnary: Fifty per cent on what? Give us an idea. 


te Mr. “Harrine: Ten years ago when we were discussing the question of marine 
nsurance i ee I estimated it at $1,500,000 marine insurance per season, extra over 


ee ke: At least that. 
Hon. Mr. Wittovcusy: Are you comparing aoa New York on the same volume 


A Haruna: he trade that goes through the port of Montreal in a season t 


ount of cargo carried from New York. 
Hon. Mr. Tuompson: Would that apply to Quebec ? 
Mr. Haring: The danger is in the St. Lawrence. The danger is at Oape Race. 


Ven: Mr. Tuompson:: Is that insurance on ships as well as cargoes? 


M . Harune: That is on ships as well as cargoes. For instance, a steamer to- aay 
orth anywhere: from $1,500,000 and the extra insurance on the hull and 
hiner; on the vessel amounts to at least one per cent per annum on ships. alone. 


oe 


bet on. Mr. ‘Tessier: Is it a fair thing for the insurance companies to charge that? 


i 


‘Hantina: No. Some years ago we investigated this matter in Montreal. rE 
epresentative of the Board of Trade at that time, and I claimed that the — 
ance companies had collected from the shippers more in any one year than the 
a) reurred inside of our navigable limits. 


: ae Mr. Wurovensy: Ts it true that the extra rate that you pay in Montreal - 
| “goes on increasing more rapidly towards the end of the season? 


Mr. Har.ine: ‘The eicaibrs what we call the hulls of the steamers—are insured 
- for a year, and the policies are good from the opening of navigation to the close on. 
the regular line of steamers, but on outside tonnage such as tramp steamers that will 
“| come to Montreal the extra rate commences from the 1st of May and runs up to the 
+ 81st of August. After the 31st of August the rate increases, and it is increased month 
) _ after month and week after week until the ‘close of navigation. / : 


Hon. Mr. Lee And the rate on the tonnage keeps on increasing: all that 


ed, the same amount of cargo we carry pays $1,500,000 more than the same | ce 
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Hon. Mr. Wittovensy: I mean, there is not a fixed rate on the tonnage q 


Mr. Haruna; No; the tonnage pays an annual premium, and the regular line is |} 


insured for this premium, but the tramp pays a floating rate. 


August? 


| Mr. Harwine: It has to obtain an extra rate of freight to cover the extra insur- 
ance. Now, there is another point; the owner of a tramp steamer is not obliged to 
come to Montreal for his cargo; he can go anywhere wherever he can get the best 
result; but we have to pay, as a rule, threepence to sixpence per quarter more from 
Montreal for tramp steamers than we could obtain the same boat from New York, on 
account of the extra insurance. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: You might say what a quarter is? 


Mr. Hartina: Quarter is 480 pounds; that is, on the quantity of grain that is 
booked up—a bushel of 60 pounds or a quarter of 480 pounds. Of course that extra 
insurance is a tax against our steamers. Not only have we that difficulty, but an 
owner will not-send his boat willingly to Montreal for just sufficient to cover, because 
he has to assume risk of the navigation of his vessel. If his vessel meets with an 
accident the Underwriter will pay him for the cost of his, repairs; he can recover. that, 
but he cannot recover his loss of time, which in good times might be a very important 


Sy f +a 
Che: pies So 
j id 


Hon. Mr. Tompson: Then the tramp steamer has a shrinkage after the Ist of 


item. So that he requires to get something more than the actual outlay of his. i 


steamer. 


Hion. Mr. Nicuotts: The companies do not insure ships and cargoes the same as 


they do industries, so as to cover for use and occupation? In other words you cannot 


insure for loss of time from accidents? 
Mr. Haruine: No. 


Hon. Mr. Nacnoius: In any industrial plant if you have a fire you can recover 


for use and occupation if you have that kind of a policy. 


Mr. Harting: That is never done in the shipping business; the policy won’t cover 


that. Of course thé insurance on the cargo is paid by the shippers. Export cargo 
ig on rather a different basis; it is figured on the through rate; everybody figures for 
export freight on the delivered basis on the other side. The shipper in Chicago or 
Winnipeg, in shipping grain naturally says, “I can ship it via Montreal for so much,” 
and if Montreal is the cheapest it gets the business. One-sixty-fourth of a cent a 
bushel was sufficient to divert cargo from one port to another in pre-war times. 


Hon. Mr. McCauu: In regard to the inland rates to Montreal and New York | 


it would be worth while to know how the question of terminal charges comes in. Is 
New York favourably situated as compared to Montreal in the matter of terminal 
charges—the transhipping of the cargo to the vessel ? 


Mr. Harurnc: It is more favourable in Montreal than in New York. We have 
better facilities in Montreal for handling grain than they have in New York. 


Hlon. Mr. Werster: And cheap? 
Mr. Haruine: And as cheap. 
Hon. Mr. McCauv: Is the terminal charge absorbed in the railway rate? 


Mr. Hartine: The shipper buying this grain in Winnipeg, has to assume, first of 
all, the cost of bringing it to the port; then he has to assume the cost of the elevation 
in the elevator, including the insurance; and then he has to add to that the ocean 
freight. The cargo pays the insurance; it is paid through the man who buys the 
grain; he must add so much for freight, so much for terminals, so much for insurance, 
and so much for the initial freight. . 


pigs eres oe 


‘aha wilt ae thine if ‘Mr. Harling, could trace the whole thing right bees we could 
have a continuity of opinion here that would be very valuable, perhaps, without 
1 branching off into all the side issues. 


aoe up those notes afterwards. 


i Hon. Mr. Bennett: As I understand Mr. Harling, he says that in 1896 there was 
a class of vessels carrying about 8,000-tons that were loaded to fully 50 per cent with 
: wheat am I right in that? 


< Mr. ‘Haruna: Yes. 
a Hon. Mr. Wesster: Or more than that. 
Hon. Mr. Bennerr: 50 per cent or more! 
“Mr. Haruine: Yes. 
| Hon. Mr. Bennett: Is that state of affairs applicable to-day ? 


- My. Haruine: Just about the same; the export conditions; that is, the quantity 
of. eargo that we have available is eased in some commodities, and others have 
been reduced, but taking it generally the proportions are about the same. The modern 
argo steamer to-day—not the passenger boat—would take probably 50 per cent of 


wailable, then she would take more grain, 


Ke “Hon. Mr. Bennett: The other day we got from the Department of Trade and 
We hike some figures on the exports from Montreal, which showed that in the year 
from: September 1, 1919, to August 31, 1920, the exports from Montreal, in bushels 
of grain of all kinds, was 41,639,934 aehele: now, was the trade in 1896 as large 1 in 
| grain of all kinds ? 


‘Mr. Haruna: Not as large as it is to-day. The export grain at that time 
; _ probably amount to around 30,000,000, as a maximum, whereas to-day it is up to 
about: 50, 000,000. é 


“plee 1G: higher at 56,484,959 ? 
Mr. ‘Harune: That is the total for the season. 


| “number of different ports—European ports? 


Mr. Hannina: Mostly to England; very little to European ports at that time. 


that there is a great variety going to different places. I would figure out how much 
went to Britain and how much to other parts. oa) 


i. cargoes there is what. is. called a fixed or a tariff rate which anes it is not as 


pe Mr, TESSIER? I want to know if any effort has been made to come to terms 


Hon. Mr. BENNETT: I may say, gentlemen, that this report from Montreal shows 


ae Son Mr. Neate: I think the idea of Senator Webster is that we should aac | 
“ make a note of points that occur to us, but not interrup Mr. Harling, then we can ; 


rrain, and the balance would be a mixed general cargo. If a general cargo was not 


™ 


Hida. Mr. Benner: The figures here given by the Montreal Board of Trade | 


Lone Mr. Bennett: Was that export of grain in 1896 all to Beaten, or to a 


Mr. Haruina: Tt may be helpful if I tell you the method of handling this grain i 
i business. The grain business is what we call an open market commodity. On general 


ae of Goh analy? gets the Roast 
. Canada aa to. the United States in al with 1 us. 


: an if you go back beens the war and tale the Ma Ne meu from Fort so 
_ Montreal, it was about five cents a bushel. I have known it to be carried as lo 
- two and three-quarter cents a bushel from Fort William into Montreal. edu 


i te Hon. Mr. Bennerr: By water? 


Mr. Haruine: By water; but if you take five cents you take the norma 
hi) Now, that is the rate of freight that has to be added by the exporter in comp 
ae with other fake ane when we had that low rate a ee on the aria 


the lake? 
Mr, Haruine: They are now up to 2,000-tons’ eee 


Si) Phone Mr. Bennett: Give that in bushels? 
heh MET, ae: Say 80,000 bushels. . 


Hon. Mr. Niewous: I thought you said the grain were right ‘thr ugh to 
Montreal. pie 


Mr. Harting: There are two types of vessels on the lakes. The abe ¢ 
itn ean go to Port Colborne or to Buffalo; the smaller vessels carrying 2,000 ' ; 
about 80, 000 bushels—come through to Montreal. 


ee T dort Tene 25 per cent. I believe 75 per cent of the grain. Vika 
ca ee export last year came by rail from the lake ports, and only about 25 per cent 
b: all water route. ih ¢ | 


Hon. Mr. Caserar: That would be Port MeNichol? 
r. Harta: Port MeNichol, Goderich, Midland, and Depot Harbour. 


ieee Mr. Wesster: What was the rate last year. Fort William to Montreal? 
as Mr. Harting: I am not very well acquainted with that, and cannot speak from 
7 netual knowledge. of the rates last year, as | was not interested in that business, but 
al think aby was somewhere about 11 cents to 12 cents, Fort William to Montreal. 


| Hon. Mr. WEBSTER : Have you the rates this year? 


Mr. Haruna: I believe the rates are pending. They expect to be about the same 
é ites, probably 10 cents to 11 cents. It might be a cent cheaper; but I don’t expect any 
con iderable reduction in that rate, because there are not a very large number of 
| ke steamers available. There are some steamers going back into the lakes now, but 
not : a sufficient quantity to Justify a very considerable reduction. 


Hon. Mr. Wesster: The competition by water will not be so keen this year ¢ 


They ean get all the Dia iese ae want, and ine are getting 


se Yes; hey don’t carry, the grain round a north shore of es 


ee The Canada Steamship Company will give you a rate from | 
Me ore t Will am down, or the Canadian Pacific Railway will give you a rate from Fort Reba, 
p en down. AN 


ea, “Haruna: Yes, either of them will give you a rate, but I don’t think the 
a Dia adias, Pacific ane would elect to carry it all-rail. It is lake-and-rail versus — 
all-water. FUMIE ELS og bey : 

a ‘Hon. Mr. Witroueray: voi say that perhaps 25 per cent went’ by alk water and . 
; the other 7 5 per cent by rail-and- water; would the rates be the same? nar Sa 


Mr. Haruna: ‘The rates have to be the same. You see, it is a competitive rate; : eo 
the rate is based on the cheapest, which is the water route, and the railway, in order. 
Eto: aes that ire must jamie it. ; 
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Hon. Mr. Caserain: It would be a shade ey 


Mr. Harzine: “It would not, in the long run, be cheaper, Gees eee: is extra | 
insurance on the grain by water, which has to be absorbed in the through rate, so it ‘ 
practically comes back to the same rate; but the basis of the through rate is water-_ 
rate. Now, the water-rate having advanced during the war from five cents a bushel 
to ten cents or twelve cents a bushel, the railway company is consequently making | 
more revenue from Depot Harbour and Midland than before, but I don't think they | 
are making any more profit. : 


& 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Did you hear that the carriers were offering a three-cent | 
rate from Port Arthur to Port Colborne and nobody wanted it? _ 


Mr. Haruinc: That may be a temporary condition, but not for the Pols season. 
I think I could get a great deal more than three cents. 


Hon. Mr. Cascratrn: You could not get it now; nobody would take it. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: I know Canadian boats that are not fitted up this year.' 
Mr. Haruinc: No, they are in the coal trade, because that is paying better. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Assuming that the rate was two cents from Fort William (tuo | 
Georgian Bay ports, any of them, is that about a fair rate now, and in the past? 


Mr. Harurne: Well, it used to be one and a half cents. I don’t think two cents 
is a good rate; I don’t think there is any money in two cents. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: If it is two cents, what would be the rail rate from ‘Geobsiih 
Bay ports to Montreal ? : 


‘ Mr. Haruine: About eight or nine cents to-day. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Then if it is eight or nine cents plus two cents, that is ten ul 
cents; so that it would all go by water at five cents, wouldn’t it? — 


Mr. Haruina: If they can get the boats to carry it. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: You are reckoning on eight cents a bushel from Port 
McNichol to Montreal ? 


Mr. Haruinc: What is the through rate, then?—I am speaking of it from the 
through rate basis. 


Hon. Mr. McCatu: You are dealing in bushels; not in 100 tons. 


Mr. Haruinc: In bushels. The shippers have been holding for higher rates than 
they can get. There is a good deal of business that they can get, and the rates are 
open; I can’t tell what they are. I can only give you in round figures what I expect. 
I don’t profess to be an expert on inland rates; I can only give you the ocean rates, 
as a matter of fact. | 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: You are an ocean man; not an inland man? \ 


Mr. Haruna: No, I am not an inland man. I know’ what the shippers tel me 
they are paying or expect to pay. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrarn:* Hearsay ? 


- Mr. Haruine: Yes, as far as that is concerned. In the grain business, as con- © 
ducted by thé shippers in Montreal, the object is to get the cheapest rates. Now, 
Montreal has always had difficulty in obtaining tonnage, on account of the extra 
insurance on tramp steamers coming in, because the regular line steamers can handle — 
only a certain quantity of them. I don’t suppose the quantity of grain handled by 


regular line steamers out of Montreal amounts to more than 25,000,000 to 50,000,000 — 


per season; the remainder has to be sent by outside or tramp steamers. If we are 


: onnage in the St. Tawrence te ee be) in ih laird of full cargoes of | 
in by tramp steamers. At the present all the regular line steamers are full for the 
month of May, and there are probably ten or twelve tramp steamers coming, and there 
is a demand at present for tramp steamers from Montreal. 


he ‘assorted cargo, how much wheat would there be? About 300,000 bushels? — - 
Mr. Haruine: Oh, no; 4,000 tons would only be about 150,000 bushels. 

Hon. Mr. Bennetr: Then there was a class of boats carrying 150,000 of bushels 
in wheat ? 

a Mr. Haruine: Yes. 

: Hon’ Mr. Bennett: How was that wheat placed in those vessels in 1896? 

- Mr. Haruine: By @onting elevators. We had no permanent elevator at that time, — 


‘Hon. Mr. Bennetr: Contrasting the conditions of Montreal to-day, with its 
ead equipment of, elevators, of course the position is very much improved to-day? — 


P Mr. Haruinc: Montreal is the best port on the Atlantic, without exception, for 
oe tthe export trade. 

ne Hon. Mr. Cascrain: You spoke of 4,000 tons, which meant 150,000 bushels? 
oon! Mr. FLARuING: Eight bushels to the quarter—160,000. - It makes 132,000, not 
ue 200, 000; I was figuring at five quarters to the ton. : 


Ber “Hon. Mr. Bexnert: So Montreal has a much more advantageous position as 
bec compared with other ports? 


Mae Mr. HARLING: We have elevator capacity for something like 10,000,000 or 
u, 000, 000 bushels. At that time we only had one elevator. 


Hon. Mr. Wesster: The same would apply to Quebec? 


Mr. Harte: The same would apply to Quebec; they have a modern elevatcr 
at Quebec which the Government has built at a very- heavy expense, and Quebec is 
a | modern port also as far as facilities are concerned. 


erent Mr. Bennett: Speaking about the rest of the cargo that the vessel had 
“the benefit of at that time, you said there was a considerable quantity of live cattle? 


Mr. Har.ine: Live cattle; two decks, generally’ 
Hon: Mr. Bennett: How is the trade in live cattle to-day ? 


Mr. ‘Harunc: None, practically. They are beginning to renew the shipping 
of live cattle, after a lapse of many years. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Was there much lumber then ? 


Mr. Haruna: Quite a large quantity of deals. To-day there are no deals going 
A toewand: because there are no sales on the other side. 


‘Hon. Mr. Wensrer: There was a heavy exportation of meats in 1896? 


Mr, Haring: Yes; we used to get perhaps 20, 25 or 30 cars of fresh and aa : 
meat. “ere . 
“ihe! Gian But there is more dairy business? 


| Mr. Haruna: No; the export of dairy products, butter and cheese, has not 
increased during the iow few years. We carried as many boxes of cheese in 1895 
eo 1896 as we have ine any year since that. 


Hon. Mr. WEBSTER: In a word, as you see it, there is ample cargo available IN: 


cargoes: are sent to those Dae for shipment, rather than given to the States? 


Hon. Mr. BENNEST: In 1896, from that 8,000- ton boat that was ce loaded ith ae 


Canada to load any steamers that may be put at Montreal or Quebec, provided the : en 


_ up that export business, which up to that time had been unknown? 


Mr. Haruinc: vee ye ae mites are equalized, 


Hon. Mr. Tessier: I would like Mr. Harling to give ia views as to how trade 
could be brought back to our Canadian ports. ee Nb | 


Hon. Mr. WittovegHBy: We had better let hin finish ae statement, and then | 
at the end of it get the remedy. 


Mr, Haruinc: We will have to work back to that point. It. sepende® on. che : 
amount of tonnage that is really available from the St. Lawrence. We have to get 
increased tonnage from the St. Lawrence in order to carry the available grain during | a 
the season of navigation. I have told you that the capacity of the regular lines is — 
limited to certain boats. You have to get additional lines of steamers, or tramp Me 
steamers, in order to do that. Whether shipped from Quebec or Montreal is a. 
matter of indifference to a tramp owner so long as he gets the same rate of freight. i 
He would come, perhaps, a shade cheaper from Quebee on account of the. saving of | 
time and saving of expense coming up the river, provided he could get his cargo as | 
cheaply and efficiently, and as good a selection of cargo, as he could get in Mont- 
real. The primary advantage has been that you have lumber in Quebec, and having - 
lots of lumber, Quebec was always recognized as a lumber port. In 1900 we succeeded © 
in loading quite a number of steamers with general cargoes in Quebec in connection ‘ 
with the old line, and I operated-in that year out of Quebec a line of steamers, and 
got a general cargo from the west and loaded in Quebec. 


Hon. Mr. Casarain: Why did you give it up? 


Mr. Harutnc: Because the line was sold; the Leyland Line thas was OnerR 
that year was sold to the International Mercantile Marine, and the management was — 
withdrawn and the line was withdrawn from Canada hliipeethae because they wanted i) 
the line to run from Boston and not from Montreal. ie 


Hon. Mr. Wepster: May I ask Mr. Harling a question?—as you have referred — 


‘to that year, is it not a fact that by your personal effort, and by co-operation and by ~ 
_ bringing in the various interests of water and rail together, you were able to build 


| Mr. Haruine: It was really a question of going out peneonal ly: and getting that : 
cargo to the port of Quebec. 


Hon. Mr. Wepster: There is no reason why it should not Bo ‘here if somebody s 
goes after it? 


Mr. Haruine: Certainly, 


Hon. Mr. Turrirr: Can wheat be:shipped to Liverpool as cheaply from Montreal c 
and Quebec as from New York? 


Mr. Haruine: Not as a rule, on account of the extra insurance that ‘4 bad 
mentioned. ; 


Hon. Mr..Turrwr: What difference would that faster 


Mr. Harrine: I put that down at less than half a cent a bushel. I think I , 
quoted three pence a quarter, there are eight bushels in the quarter. | | 


Hon. Mr. Wesster: J think there is a difference of about 10 per eee : ee 
Mr. Haruna: It would be 10 per cent on six shillings. vu | | 

Hon. Mr. Weesrer: I was informed there was a difference be 10 per cent between # 
the St. Lawrence and American ports. . 


Hon. Mr. Turrirr: Then there is only about half a cent to overcome? 


TM aoe, Nae BE 


| Mr. Turrirr: The rate from Winnipeg to New York is 30 cents; the rate 

to Quebec is 36 cents, which eems to be an-extortionate railway'rate; so that if the 

railway rate from Winn ee to Quebec was cut about three and a half cents or four 

7)! cents, so that instead of being 36 cents 1t wo 
» Winnipeg to Liverpool via Montreal or Quebec as cheaply as 

Mr. Hariine : Yes, provided your inland rates are equal. 

‘Hon. Mr. Wernster: It would absorb that difference of insurance. ie | 

Hon. Mr. Turrmr: Yes, it would absorb the difference between Winnipeg and 

lew York and Winnipeg and Quebec, plus a cent a bushel of insurance. oe 

Oo. don, Mr. Wesster: And furthermore, we would have this advantage: there would 

be less handling, there would be more direct shipments; whereas going the other way, Ais 

it would have to be re-shipped two or three times and go to New York, which is a ee, 

very extensive port. From the railway point of view it should be cheaper. In fact, — , 

when you ‘gay 82 cents, it might be possible that 30 cents would be quite sufficient to 

carry it, in comparison with the New York route. : 

Hon. Mr. ‘CascraIn: But steamers have a better chance for cargo 

New York than they have going to Montreal and Quebec ? : 


uld be 82 cents, you could ship wheat from 
at present by New York? 


e 


going west to 


& Mr. Haruna: There is a larger amount of westbound cargo naturally avail 
from American ports than from Canadian ports. 
- he Cuamman: Do I understand you that if cargo could be brought to Quebec 
and Montreal you have the steamers to take it from there? 

_ Mr. Haruine: Provided we are prepared to pay them the rate of freight which is 
ompetitive with American ports, An owner will not come to a Canadian port unless 
-ean get that extra rate of freight to cover the extra cost, and also the extra risk, 


you have to pay a slightly higher rate. 2 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: You say that in 1896, 50 per cent of the cargo was in other 
con modities than wheat. or grain of any kind; now, if to-day there is no live cattle 
shipping, and no lumber shipping, what commodities would go to complete the cargo, 
assuming that the vessel could be filled to the extent of 50 per cent with wheat? 

- Mr. Haruna: They would take an increased quantity of grain. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Then would it be possible, in your opinion, for a vessel to besa 
filled completely with wheat at Montreal and get a paying freight? en ae ae 
: MM - Harune: Yes, certainly. The regular liners never carry full cargoes of | 

\ grain unless there is no general cargo available. There are hundreds of steamers 

Bika available for full cargoes of grain and nothing else. ae 
icon, SM, Cascrain: Tramps! ) 
‘My. Hartixe: Tramp steamers. 
win ea as) Mr. Cascrarn: Liners won't? 
We w : Mr. Haruine: No. | 
a mae The CHamman - And they have to come empty to get that grain ? ie 
moet Mr. Haruna: Yes. They are coming now, as a matter of fact; there isa demand 


able 


c 


¥. 
¥ 


SF « (Hon: Mr: Witoucusy: Do you want the mixed cargo because the rate is more 
profitable than on cargoes of grain ? Les cael A 
Re, es, Haruing: Yes, the general cargo pays a slightly higher rate. Of course if vor 

take the rough freight—lumber and grain—you might get a higher rate of freight for ne 
~ lumber than grain, but the expense in handling, and the space occupied by lumber, is 
so great that the grain would probably pay you just as well. But if you go into the 


freights, such as putter, cheese and provisions, you get a much higher 


Neck 
‘ ¥ 
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Hon. Mr. Cascrain: And agricultural eapleientar 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Now, if I may resume, in your opinion as a he tad man 
do you consider that the rate will be pid to-day to tramp ships to carry a complete 
cargo, of, say, 200,000 bushels of wheat. ‘ 


Mr. Haruna: There are ten of them fixed already from Montreal for the month 
of May, and there is a demand for more. 

Hon. Mr. Bennerr: About what is the capacity of those vessels, in bushels? 

Mr. Haruine: They generally run 4,000, 5,000, 6,000-tons, up to 8,000-tons, some 
of them. They run anywhere from 150,000 to 250,000 bushels. It is not profitable 
to have a vessel too small, neither is it always possible to secure a large quantity for . 
one steamer. If you say round 150,000 to 250,000 you take .an the minimum and the 
maximum of the general type of vessel. 


Hon. Mr. Benner: Where would that ship be going? © 


Mr. Haruine: Direct to the United Kingdom or the continent. At present the 
demand is for Great Britian, for our English ports, but there is a demand at present 
for Rotterdam, Hamburg, Antwerp, Spain—a small quantity, Italy and Greece. We 
never did export to those latter ports before the war. | 


Hoy Mr. Bennett: Now, coming to the big, vital question on which sce 
differs, and what the Committee wants to know about, will the ocean line vessel, 
which has-its passenger rates, its mail subventions, and its high-class freight such. as 
cheese, bacon, and stuff that must go rapidly—can that class of vessel carry grain in 
competition with the so-called tramp steamer? 

Mr. Haruine: Yes sir. 

Hon. Mr. Benerr: Approximately what quantity of grain, in bushels, will ships 
of that kind carry? ; 

Mr. Haruine: You take the modern type of vessel that is being operated ‘by the 
-C.P.R. to-day, or ‘by the Allan Line, or the Cunard Line out of Montreal—those are 
large cargo boats, what we call two-class passenger boats—the Metagama of the C.P.R. 
and the Ansonia of the Cunard Line—those vessels are bound to have a certain 
quantity of grain, because they cannot get a full general cargo. They will Pre 

take anywhere from 100,000 to 150,000 bushels, seldom less than 100,000. 


Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Can the complete grain-carrier—by that I mean a vessel 
carrying nothing but grain—compete in point of rates with that liner, that assorted 
ship, as we might term it? 


_Mr. Harurne: Yes, and no. I will have to qualify my answer. The regular line 
steamer is bound to sail and take a cargo, whether it pays her or not, because she is 
engaged in that service, and they have to take the rough and fhe smooth together. 
Sometimes she may go short of cargo; other times they may have more than they can 
carry; ‘but: that vessel is advertised by the line as a regular line steamer, and she has 
engaged passengers, and it does not matter whether she gets her grain or not, she has 
to fill the duty of sailing. Consequently the regular line steamer is in an entirely 
different position from the tramp steamer, ‘which is not obliged to come for its cargo — 
to Canada, even though the rate may be attractive, if she can get a better freight some 
where else. In that sense the attraction of the tramp steamer as against the regular 
line steamer is that the latter is a fixture; she has to take the current rate whatever 
it is. 


Hon. Mr. Bennerr: And go on the date she is advertised. 


Mr. Haruna: She is advertised, and she has got her passengers and her cargo, 
f and she takes the business offered for the whole season or the part of the year in that 
particular line, whereas the tramp steamer comes to- day and goes to-morrow. } 
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“Hon. Me es So that me rates of the two vessels will practically be the 
| same on wheat, or any other kind of grain? 

Mr. Hatine: As a rule the rate on the tramp steamer ae to be a shade less, be- 
eause the insurance is greater on the tramp steamer than on the other. The tramp 
steamer is in favour especially because it ships in parcel lots, and of course the shipper 
pays the ship more. That steamer can come into Montreal and take a cargo, and in 
a ie one day can go away, while the regular line steamers take five or six days. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: What return cargo would they have? 


¥ Mr. Haruno: As a rule they have no return cargo. They come out light, as a 
rule, to American ports as well as to Canadian ports. That single cargo one way 
is the whole of their revenue. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: Can they oe with vessels that will be leaving New York 
on er any American port loaded with grain one way and perhaps coming back with a 
-—- eargo to American ports? 
ye Mr. Haruinc: Of course the vessels are not as costly to begin with, and naturally 
Mis can run at a less cost per ton, while the regular line steamer is more expensive. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: What is the respective advantage of a boat trading from 
; England to a United States port, for return cargoes, as aie one going from New 
ae ‘\ York, of the tramp class? 
Bp Mr. Hartinc: I say that we have got to’pay an extra rate on freight to come to 
. «Canada at any of our Canadian ports. The disadvantages are what I have stated be- 
pegs fore—the extra insurance, and the extra risk of the St. Lawrence. But it is not a 
question of choice; the owner has not got the choice. For instance, to-day there is 
such competition that the question is not whether the vessel can afford to run or not 
afford to run; the owner has got to get the best rate he can in any part-of the world 
for tramp steamers, and there are hundreds and thousands of them available. If 
they cannot get enough to pay expenses they are laid up; and they are laid up by 
‘hundreds now in the American and English ports, because they cannot pay. How 
can you compete with a vessel costing $200 a ton against another that cost $50 a ton? 
Naturally the man that is running the vessel costing $50 a ton can compete and take 
a lower rate than the man with the expensive vessel. That is the problem we have 
to settle. There are lots of ships running now and making money because the 
valuations have been written down, and they are going to succeed where he other 
~ man failed. 
Hon. Mr. Wessrer: It is also true, isn’t it, that the liners have the advantage of 
a subsidy? When you are making comparisons between liners taking grain at a low 
freight and running on a regular schedule of service, even if they do take it lower 
there is the subsidy or something else to fall back upon? 


Mr. Haruinc: The subsidy given by the Canadian Government to the lines of 
steamers are a disadvantage rather than an advantage, absolutely. The money spent 
in Canada during the last 25 years in subsidizing steamers was simply money thrown 
away. The idea of subsidizing a steamer or a service was in order to given enough to 

open the service and develop the trade; but after the trade is developed there is no 
use continuing that subsidy. I have had this question up a dozen times with Sir 
George Foster and other Ministers. You pay a line of steamers $200,000 a year to 
operate a line, say, to the West Indies. Now, I know for a fact that those steamers 
that we run to the West Indies and give $9.00, 000 to could have been bought for 
$100,000 a piece—those three steamers that were put into the trade in the West Indies, 
and they were no good; they were obsolete steamers, and the operating expenses of 
those steamers have been paid by the Canadian Government ever since. ‘They have 
got the benefit of a service, such as it is, to the West Indies. The service to South 
Africa, by Elder-Dempster, was paid something like $120,000 a year; they maintain 
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was withdrawn you would have half a dozen lines competing for the service if it was 


worth competing for. It has been operating for twenty years, and because it has a se 


subsidy everybody will avoid the service. The same thing applies to: Australia; you 
gave a subsidy of $240,000 a year, I think. The service to France has never iat any. 
good either east or west; the boat simply goes to Havre, reports to the Custom House, 
comes out, and takes the balance of her cargo to London. That service has never 


been of any advantage to Canada or to France. There is not sufficient cargo available, 
either east or west, but for sentimental purposes you have spent $200,000 for the sub-- 


-sidy, if you offered a cargo to those steamers for Havre they would refuse it and take 


it to London instead; but the advantage to the line is that it has that amount of money pn 


provided for the cargo service, and of course there is no competition. 


‘By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


@. Would you have this service to the: West Ladies by the Elder-Dempster a | 


re of that? nds is this, that ihe Pigey, Dempster hase am not ae 2 
of any particular line—has, advantage of $100,000 against any competitor, and the shits 
result is that no other line will compete for South African service; but if the ‘subsidy ai 


if you had not the subsidy? Would the trade warrant it?—A. Yes, now that the trade’) as 


is established. At the early stages the correct way would be to give them $100,000 
and say, “ You will have to take $90,000 next year, and $80,000 the next year,” and | 


so the subsidy would gradually eliminate itself. After the service had made good 
they could run on their own rates without spending this $100,000 on those steamers. 
During the war, and even to-day, I believe if the subsidy was withdrawn you would 


have three lines competing for that business, because they would all be on even terms, © 


and it would be a case of the survival of the fittest. 


By the Chairman: i e 


Q. Is there enough business to justify Ale In South Africa there is, for a 
service about once a month, and Australia about the same. I don’t say they were 
_ not justified, but the continuation of a subsidy prevents open competition. 


By the Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Getting back to the grain traffic, is it safe to say that practically the same class ne 


of cargoes are available at Canadian ports as at American ports, provided they are 
‘solicited and put at one of our sea ports?—A. Yes. 
Q. There should not be any difficulty in getting cargoes of the same class of 


goods as are exported?—A. The conditions of trade do not alter at all; there is exactly. : Ee 


-the same condition of trade to-day as there was 25 years ago. If you go out you get 
your business; if you sit in your office you cannot get it. eb 


By Hon. Mr. Thompson: 


Q. Could you get your rate?—A. You have to have the conditions, All I ask for 
is to get the preference on even terms; if my customer can get a share of grain from — 
somebody else I could not ask him. You can go into Minneapolis or Milwaukee or 
Chicago, and if you can show them that they can save a shilling or a few cents a ton, © 


the cargo will come your way, and if it is not cheaper it wont come your way. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


(. Speaking in round figures, 56,000,000 bushels were bined from Fort William Weitee 
and Port Arthur to Canadian ports last year, and 58,000,000 to American ports; o a 
that 56,000,000, about 15,000,000 went to Port Colborne, the rest went to cee Ua 
Bay ports; now, the Canadian Northern formerly carried about 85 per cent of all the 
grain in the Northwest to the head of the lakes; after that it was free to go where 


} nment could devise to try and carry the bulk of all that trade through to 
Montreal by those Georgian Bay ports until Montreal port closed, and then carry it Ne 


(0 Portland for the winter, and then with their Government ships carry it where it 
could find a market?—A. If you will take this year as an example, the Canadian _ 
Government have now gct 40 or 50 steamers available. pee 
— Q. A serious matter 2A. A serious matter. Those steamers are coming in and 
taking the place of tramp steamers, and they are loading in Montreal, and you will 
have so much more tonnage available,.and the 8-000-ton steamers of the Government 
could be employed in Canadian trade exclusively. I say 8,000 tons because the 
smaller ones are not much good for cross-Atlantic business, and they have to find 
their trade somewhere else. They are bringing those steamers to Montreal for grain, 
and you will have that additional quantity of tonnage, apart. from any tramp steamers a 
that will come. They are an addition in that way, but you cannot bring your grain is 
to Montreal after the end of October, for practical purposes. One of the principal 
reasons why the grain goes to Buffalo is because we close in November, and by shipping 
it to Buffalo it is distributed through the American ports and is shipped all the year 
round, at least all the nine months. 
 Q. You say you close in Montreal about 27th of November, but cannot they carry. | 
grain from the lake ports to Montreal, say, till the 20th November, and then have ships 
placed to take it out by the 27th?—A. The grain had got to leave Fort William by . 

the end of October to reach the steamers in time to sail by the 20th November, and it 
always slacks off after the 1st of November, because each line may have one or two 
sailings in November, if they hhave the trade, but the sailings are always. less in 

- November than in October, so for practical purposes we have to stop the shipment of 
grain to Montreal after the 31st of October. 


o By Hon. Mr. Webster: 

- Q. I think you said that the Harbour of Quebec could be kept open for a month 
later 2A. Yes, but if you bring your grain down by water to Quebee, the condition 
is that you can ship it down to Quebec by water probably for a week or two later. If 
you take it down by rail you can ship it down to the end of November, and get a full 


pe month or probably five or six weeks more by rail. 


A Be Hon. Mr. Bennett: : i , 
ecm Oe idid Gt just catch that?—A. I said that the export of grain by water from 
Fort William to Montreal for practical purposes closes about the dist of October, but 
it has dribbled down a few weeks after that, and it finally closes in Fort William about 

~ the 6th of December, but the bulk of the grain they ship after the Ist November goes | 
to Buffalo, because the port of Montreal is practically closed, or is elosed absolutely — 
by the end of November. If that same grain were shipped to Quebec from Winnipeg © 

it could be shipped up to the middle of December, and you would have six weeks — 
- Jonger navigation but the shipper of grain does not want to send his grain to Montreal, 

because he knows that that port is going to be closed, and he does not want to have — 
any surplus grain in the elevator, so of course it is rather difficult to get what we call 
“ spot” grain unless the man brings the grain down. Of course, in recent years they 
are bringing it down and leaving it in the elevator, and if it is not shipped TYOM ah ee 
- Montreal they can ship it to St. John or Portland. — 3 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: : : Ne ae 
pO, de mould be well if it could be arranged to ship it to Quebec?—A. They could 


mae + SPECIAL COMMITTEE — 
when the grain is running most freely—October, Noeeriber! and: Decer 
freely than any other portion of the year. = : ee 6 ey 4 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: ; A a Cr ee 

Q. Would what you said about sending steamers to Montreal apply during winter 
months to St. John and Halifax, as far as the tonnage is available? I realize that 
the question of rail would come in, but steamers might be provided in Halifax and 
St. John in winter for the export of our Canadian wheat.—A. The winter service is 
quite a difficult problem. We now close navigation in Montreal about 25th November, 
and in Quebec the 5th of December. The regular lines then send their steamers to 
St. John, Halifax or Portland. There has always been a great deal of competition 
between St. John and Halifax as the winter ports. St. John has been extremely 
active in obtaining for themselves a share of the winter business, and they have been 
very aggressive. They have succeeded in building up the port and getting lines of — 
steamers, and doing a considerable amount of business for the last twenty years, a ees 
they deserve a great deal of credit, because the disadvantage of the port of St. John 
from a shipping standpoint is a very serious one. Halifax is a good port at any time; 
it is easy of access and it is a shorter distance; but any vessel coming up the Bay of | 
Fundy, with its extreme rises and falls, and the fog and ice, is much more dangerous, = 
to my mind, than navigating the St. Lawrence at certain seasons of the year. aie te) 


- By Hon. Mr. Thompson: | 
Q. But very seldom accident happens?—A. We have had a great many accidents 

in the past, but navigation has improved, and it is a great deal better now, and St. \ | 
John is handling a great deal of business; in fact the bulk of the grain in winter 
time is at St. John. You can count out Halifax altogether as a port, as every-bushel 
of grain they try to ship by Halifax is going to lose a lot of money to the railroads. 
The rate of freight is based on the shorter distance to Portland. At St. John you 
have to haul it 200 miles further for the same cost. From Halifax you have to haul 


it twice as far. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: | i | 

Q. You would save that, as between Portland and St. John, by the Trans- a 
eontinental?—A. It should be shipped via Winnipeg, to Quebec from Winnipeg down 
‘to St. John. I believe every bushel of grain that is carried through to Montreal for yi 
3+. John is carried at a loss by the railway. Ns es ae ie 
Q. As between Portland and St. John, is it not reasonable to suggest that this ie 
grain could go via St. J ohn in preference to going via Portland?—A. Yes; I have — a i 
always said that St. John has always got the amount of grain it eould take care of; | i 
but Portland is a convenient port, it is a Canadian terminal, it is owned by the . 
Grand Trunk, it is 297 miles from Montreal, and it is a good port. ae \G 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: ee ote. : 
Q. What is St. John?—A. I think it is 440 or 450 miles. mae ee 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You have to bring it over the Transcontinental at present; it goes down to 
St. John via Montreal, and it goes to Portland via Montreal.. As a matter of fact, | 
the grain could be sent to Quebec, across the bridge, and down to St. John, which 
would be a considerably shorter distance; and when it comes to a question of all- 
rail, which it does in the winter, it is a matter of competitive rates, which makes a 
vast difference; the shorter route is operated for so much less. . 


~ 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 7 : 3 Beat dau) et 
Q. Going back to where the wheat comes from, say Winnipeg, the distance over i } : 
the Transcontinental—a Government-owned railway—to St. John, N.B., should not | 


yy nen By FOR. Mr. Purif 


ian ~Q. Take our steamers now, that are not exactly tramp steamers, if they were 

_ put into the grain trade they would be practically tramp steamers; take those 8,000- 

ton boats, can they haul wheat from Quebec or Montreal to the European ports at 

_ the prices paid to the tramp steamers and cover expenses? Of ‘course our ships are 

} expensive ships, having cost about $200 per ton dead-weight; but could they haul 

» this wheat at tramp steamer prices and not lost money?—A. Of course the question 

| | of the rate of freight comes in; six and sixpence a quarter is the ruling rate to- day. 

a ‘Those Canadian Government steamers can be operated as cheap as a tramp steamer, 

| apart from the question of marine insurance, which is a very large item. ‘That is 

Gs _ the point I have advocated from the very commencement that the Government should 

_ not pay a single dollar to any Marine Insurance Company for marine insurance; it 

is foolish for them to be insuring their boats and paying 6 or 7 per cent to an under- 

writer in London when they have a sufficiently large fleet to cover their own insur- 

ance. If they had a certain amount passed to an insurance fund they could pay all 

‘% a their losses out of that and not take any money out of the country at all. Anyhow, 

_ with ports all over, and with more than 20 or 80 steamers, they would invariably 

ae cover their own insurance and cover any tonnage loss. I heard that last year they 
paid several millions of dollars for marine insurance. 


Hon. Mr. Tessier: 


Q. Who nad that?—A. The Ree paid Lloyds in London when they 
should have debited the steamers with the insurance. They lost one boat, but the 
underwriters, I believe, got as much again. The insurance ought to be eliminated 
altogether, and. written down to a point where they can compete. Suppose you have 
- your boats at $200 a ton, and write down the valuation to $100, which more nearly 
' approaches their value to-day; insure those boats on that basis of valuation, and do 
the insurance yourselves. You could thus cover your losses, and pay your losses out 
of any premium you now pay, by debiting each boat with the proportion of insurance 
_ from the fund. Those boats come into competition with other boats at about that 
valuation. Your cost then would be the same. I don’t believe the statement that 
was made by the department—that they can operate Canadian Government steamers 
cheaper than British steamers, although that has been repeated over and over again. 
I happen to own British steamers myself, which I am operating in Canada, and I 
know that my costs are more than if they were under the British flag. Where they 
get it, they probably forgot some accounts. Jf you take a certain proportion of the 
expenses and forget the other, you have not concluded anything. They should be 
complete; they should give reasons for it. There is only one disadvantage that those 
>’ steamers burn more coal in proportion to their size than a good modern tramp 
steamer does. They are a little more expensive, consequently their earning capacity 
is not so good. 

Q. That is, they are cheap aa Ours are cheap as far as that goes. They are 
good boats; lots of the boats are good types of boats, and others are bad; in fact, 
they are rideoulones 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. The large ones are good’—A. The large boats are good. boats and can do 
good service. I believe those boats could be of great service to Canada: but you. 
cannot run steamers with a railway man. I don’t know anything about running 

railways, but I have been in steamers all my life, and I would not undertake to run 
a railway. ~ 


i “ ve . 
Q. And ne ene 40 come in nice on ot ‘the Re steamers 
“Why shouldn’t they come in competition with tramp steamers any, Can: ida, it 


chasing all over for trade? 


By Hon. Mr. Todd: , See 

~ Q. There are'a good many of them tied up 2 ON As far as aa Gperaticn 

Government steamers is concerned, you can give a great deal of credit to the Cee 
that are running them. You cannot put your / finger on anything very STOSs 5 they 
don’t make many mistakes such as anybody would that runs a line of steamers, but — 
taking it as a whole I would say that the department have run their steamers very 
successfully. I think the Government steamers compare very favourably - with a 
yun of the American steamers, but what I do say more than anything else, and. what — 
T told Mr. Borden, was that to build little steamers when we have no trade for them, 
when other lines have ships to suit their trade, is throwing money away. They ar 
sending those boats on the Atlantic. I think they should be employed on our regular 
das They are being put on the line from Montreal to Vancouver, but I don’t 
- think it is good policy to send them all over the world—to Australia. and India— 
and take six months to take the round voyage. J think their costs are ba a than 
Bags should be unless they could get good cargoes. | | BSS Gh 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: c 
Q. Assuming that this boat is carrying erain te England AN a complete cargo, 
two hundred thousand bushels, would it be profitable for her on coming back to load 
with coal at Sydney for Montreal?—A. You have asked me a question now that goes | 
right down to it. I carried a eargo of coal from Sydney at 60 cents a ton on a ten- 
thousand ton boat, and did not get my expenses out of it. It came from England, went 
into Louisburg last week, carried ten thousand tons and delivered it to Montreal at 60 
cents a ton; the shipper paid loading expenses, and I could barely get Fei out ‘of 
bab If it is a question of filling up time I would say yes. 
a Q. But on the question of making money so as to help the wretched Suen ; 
: ie I don’t think that she would make any money, because the type of ‘boat that is) 
required for the coal trade is the single- deck boat, and not double-deck. If you have | 
’tween-deck boats it means your coal is going to cost you a great deal more to handle 
in on out. Single-deck boats can carry coal up to Cons and Money and ea 


cheaply as a lneee hone, 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 

ray A boat of that kind, with its easy trimming and easy discharge, can carry 

“cheaper from Sydney or Louisburg to Montreal than a tramp steamer or an ou 
steamer such as you have described?2—A. Yes. : 

ee That 1 is the whole story ’—A. There is not the revenue. 


-eompetition with me and others. I might explain that matter a little rae 
you take a cargo of’ coal, it means that you have to clean your ship out. PEMD 
carrying grain you have to have what is called grain fittings, to prevent. the « 
_ from shifting. If you a a cargo of coal into that Vessel you will ae your | 2 
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var 
ee that the Canadian Merchant ‘Marine is making no money ‘to-day does not 
necessarily mean that the steamers have not been properly operated, but that they 


are up against a condition of trade to-day that is general all over the world ?—A. 


- They are no exception; it is the general rule. In the shipping trade all over vane 


fy world you cannot find any trade that is profitable. 


By Toh. Mr. Paner: 
Q. Did I understand you to say that you thought the extra railway rate alee 
‘Halifax for grain shipment?—A. Yes,. the extra distance from Halifax to Montreal as 
compared with Portland, with which they have to compete on even terms, will result 


in every bushel of grain losing money heavily to the railway on account of the long 


distance it has to be carried. 


By the Chairman: 
,Q. I notice you are always referring to cargoes from Montreal; what about the 


Transcontinental from Winnipeg’—A. The Transcontinental frou Winnipeg is a 


direct line to Quebée which is much shorter than it is to Montreal. I do not see why 
the grain should not be shipped by rail from Winnipeg to Quebec, but there is this 


difficulty to overcome; the grain is shipped, first of all, from the farms to the elevators, 
and it is bought by the millers or by the exporters, and as soon as it goes into the 


elevator the farmer invariably loses his interest in the grain, having sold it to 


someone else. The farmer is interested in getting the largest amount he can for his 
grain, and he may hold it for a while, but he must sell it to somebody else while it is 
in Canada. Probably the farthest it will get from the farmer’s interest will be in the 


_ Fort William elevators. There is an elevator capacity at Fort William and Port 


_ Arthur for 40,000,000 to 50,000, 000 bushels. The grain accumulates there in the 


winter months, and the elevators are very full at present because the grain has been 


aris \ coming down during the winter, and it is being distributed now—the grain that was 
ae gathered last fall. Whether it is wise to keep it over is a question, but the shipper of 
the grain, that is, the exporter, buys the grain at Fort William. He gets the 


quotation at Winhipeg, probably, or at the Fort William price. He can buy it at 


‘Fort William for that price, or at Winnipeg for that price. Now, he has the privilege 


of shipping that grain either to Montreal or Portland or St. J ohn or Halifax, or he 


ean send it down to Buffalo. When navigation is closed we eliminate Montreal and 


Quebec altogether. He has certain lines of steamers that are‘available from St. John 
and Portland; he has certain lines of steamers that are available from New 
York. Now, there are three times as many steamers available from New York or 
Baltimore—and Philadelphia to some extent—than there are from Portland and St. 

John. At St. John we are limited to what lines? The Cunard line, the C.P. R., the 
‘Furness line to Manchester, the Donaldson line to Glasgow—only four services 
out of St. John, and there are practically four similar services out of Portland. He 
has to send his grain to those particular ports if he is going to ship it via St. John 
or Portland. If he ships it to Buffalo the grain ceases to be Canadian grain altogether; 
it loses its identity; it can be sold in the United States for milling purposes; it can be 
ground into flour, or it can be exported; but it is never exported from a United States 
port as the identical grain. It is shipped as Canadian grain, and they eall it 
Canadian grain, but they don’t get a Canadian grain certificate with every Eee of 
it that goes abroad. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. Is it shipped from Buffalo to New York in bond—the Canadian grain 2—A. 
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ay is not all eneeree grain, | but ‘atl the’ grain. in ‘Fort ‘William oe Port 
Canadian grain. There is no American grain in those elevators, but. when yu ge 
Buffalo you get it mixed with American grain, and it goes down. in ve 
Philadelphia, but it does not come out as the identical grain. ) Sta ; 
Q. Would the Canadian shipper guarantee in Buffalo that ‘this grain was mai ae 
taining its identity as Canadian grain?—A. No. i 
Q. Why so?—-A. Because he cannot guarantee that he will have ats identical 
grain in New York; it may be somebody else’s grain. rbot 


‘ 


R By Hon. Mr. Webster: f Pane 

Q. We have a certain grade?—A. Yes; but the American grades are different; 
but the grade of our own is given. 

Q. In Fort William the identical grain goes into the vessel ?—A. Yes, but the 
grades you have in Canada are higher than they are in the United States. I have yi 
seen. grain shipped from New York that was supposed to be first class grain, that was 
in the most disgraceful condition. I don’t wonder at the people objecting to grain, , 
because it was full of dust and all kinds of stuff, and that was Amreican grain that had — 
passed inspection, but it would never pass in Ahpsrenll or St. John. What I say isthat 
every bushel of grain, when it goes to America, loses its identity as Canadian grain; 
and that is a detriment to Canada, because the American mixes it with American 
grain. That is*what the Government should impress upon the farmer—that while he 
gets the price in Canada, ‘and wont get any better price than the current price from 
day to day—where the farmer can benefit is to have the grain sent to our Canadian 
ports, and carrying the grain as Canadian grain from our Canadian ports. ‘ 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


A Q. Can you make any suggestions how Canada should endeavour, in the winter 
months, after Montreal port is closed, to consolidate as much of the north west grain 
trade as possible through Portland—because if it goes through Portland it is going 
over a Government railway?—A. That is a point I have advocated from the very - 
commencement. I say you should use Portland, because it is the cheapest port, its 
} terminals belong to the Grand Trunk a‘Canadian railroad, and ninety-nine per cent 
of the export of Portland is Canadian, the terminals are under the control of the — . 
Grand Trunk, it is just as much a Canadian port, from an export standpoint, as St. : 
John and Halifax. It is simply losing money for sentimental reasons when we do not 
use Portland as our best‘ port, where we can compete with any other port and make > 
money for the railways. No money is to be made in carrying grain by endeavouring - ‘ 
to run it uphill a few miles further. Portland is the best port on the Atlantic, bar 
none, for export of grain. I have operated personally from Portland for a ite ‘of ate 
years. I have elected to run from Portland without a. subsidy rather than eo to ‘St 
J ohn with a subsidy on account of the danger of navigation. 


oats Gh il eae 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. But if all our exports were taken away from St. John, it would ogee 
affect Portland?—A. No; I maintain that we are not developing our ports to the Me 
maximum of their capacity. St. John gets nothing in the summer time, and Paitin f 
gets nothing in the summer time. It would be infinitely better to allow. our western 
grain to go to Portland rather than New York and Baltimore and Ee 
am only specifying the particular port we are interested in. * 

Q. But if the same effort that was used to build up Portland was pncidae on 
the St. John and Halifax in the winter months could we not build up St. John con- 
siderably, and have the circulation of money and the disbursements, of ene; ‘steame 


_ Q. Effectiveness in what way?—A. The spending of money is a matter of the 

ocean steamers. Of course, in operating our own Canadian steamers, you would not 
run them ‘from Portland if you could run them from St. John ; but if I could run a 
ss » and get better facilities I would rather run from Portland than St. John. 
Deana Q. But we must patriotically look to the building up of our Canadian ports ?— 

A. Oh, decidedly. | 
— Q. Is it not our duty to find out the reasons, and build up the Canadian ports | 
both in summer and winter, rather than encourage the traffic to the American ports? 
ee A. Ty agree with you. 
eye) oo. By Hon. Mr. Todd: : | : 
Be Q. If you speak of American ports, Portland is a natural shipping point for all 
western grain. Let us send it to Montreal; St. John has done two or three times ag 
much steamship business as Portland?—A. That is not in grain. I was specially 
bate comparing grain. St. John is doing a good business, and of course we are getting 
a over the difficulties we had twenty years ago. Your rails are better, your facilities for 
Bee - getting in and out of port are considerably better. I remember when there were no 
l a a lights efficient out of St. John, N.B., and when there were no good lights on the St. 
_ Lawrence. _ : 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Rak Q. Would it not be possible for the railways to give a through bill of lading for 
a parcel of wheat to Winnipeg or Fort William, so that the farmers would know that 
it would be their identical wheat that would be delivered in Winnipeg, then the rail- 
Wy "ways would take care of that over Canadian railways and Canadian elevators and 
term and shipping by enlisting lines or the Canadian Merchant Marine, for 
» would it not be possible to put that identical 
nipeg to Liverpool on a through Bill of lading ?—A, 
ding have never been extended to grain shipments. - 
ain to ‘be shipped on a through bill of lading; but when we 
were operating at Quebec and wanted to get grain to Quebec one of my stock argu- 
Be. ments was that I would guarantee the identity of ‘the grain from the west as being | 
at de same grain, and when they asked me how I could: do it, I said, “simply because we. 
ae have only one shipment going through that elevator, and it cannot be any other.” 
ce So I got some people in Duluth to ship a large quantity of grain because they knew 
that it was going down to Quebee and had to go into my steamer because there was na 
other steamer and no other grain in the elevator, So it was not difficult to guarantee 
the identity. From the standpoint of importer that was a very important point, ' 
Bh _ because he buys his grain by a sample or by grade, but he wants his grain kept separate 
* from somebody else’s grain. Tf a man buys his grain in Winnipeg instead of Fort 
William, naturally he would get a local bill of lading. F don’t konw that he could: 
get a through bill of lading unless he puts the name of the steamer that it jis COMg Oy 
a but then he presumes that it is going to be carried to Quebec by rail, and you could 
put a through bill of lading by the Canadian Government Merchant Marine if you 
_ issued to « shipper in Fort William a through bill of lading per CG. G. M. M. to its. 
Me rdestination, 1 donb mexn -as a local shipment only, but the C. G. M. M. can make 
that through if it is an object for a man in Winnipeg or Fort William to have ; Bs 
i na through bill of lading. The Canadian Government line steamer will lift that from 
Quebec to its destination. In that way it will be an advantage to the steamer to have 
. _ a through bill of lading. - me 
me 2840844 
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Q. In other words, the railway or steamship company can grant youara through 


from Winnipeg to Liverpool at 50 cents or 55 cents a bushel, assuming that the rate 
from Winnipeg to Quebec is 30 cents, including terminal charges, and 20 cents a 
bushel from there—A. If the shipper would realize the advantage that he would gain — 4 
by that it would be tremendous. | Se ou ta 

Q. Gan you suggest why they won’t do that?—A. The reason is this. The man 
buying his grain in Winnipeg applies for a through bill of lading, making it payable — ! 
in Liverpool, and instead of paying his freight to Quebec and then the freight to 
Liverpool he would calculate and collect freight in Liverpool. If he would make the 
through bill of lading the payment would be made in Liverpool for freight against 
the payment of his grain, and he would not be out the cost of transportation from 
Winnipeg to Quebec. | Bi 

Q. Why will they make a through bill of lading from Liverpool to Winnipeg 
going west, and not grant a through bill of lading going in the opposite direction ?— 
There must be some reason?—A. It is rather complicated, but I ‘think I can explain , 
it in a few words. Our regular line steamers from Liverpool have always been under 
the regulations of the North Atlantic Steamship Conference; and as long as I can 
remember, 30 or 40 years, all the lines of steamers have been taking their freight from 
Liverpool, London, Glasgow or the continent, and the freight has been fixed by the 
North Atlantic Conference. That Conference consists not only of the steamers ~ 
coming to Canada but the steamers coming to all the American ports, I might say 
all the west coast ports—that is to the east coast of America, and competing ports. ate, 
Naturally the terms and the rates are fixed by the people who have the biggest pull. 
Now, take the Cunards with all their ramifications, or the International Mercantile 
Marine naturally the officials of that line will say, “we want a rate of freight to so 
and so,” and they fix that rate of freight not in the interest of their lines that 
operates to Canada, but in the interest of their lines that run to the United States— _ 
because where they run one steamer to Canada they run three or four to the United 
States. That has always been the case and the Conference rates have always been 
fixed on the other side, and the shipper can either pay that rate because he ‘cannot 
do anything else; there is no question of competition. These rates are always fixed 
on the basis of the North Atlantic Conference. When the C.P.R. came into existence 
and took over the line that I was operating they said, “we are not going into the North 
Atlantic Conference,” but inside of twelve months they were in the Conference, and 
they have been in it ever since. We used to call the rates, as fixed by the 'Conference, 
the “Conference Bible,” because the rates are fixed. That tariff naturally does not 
favour Montreal as a terminal port, if the intersets of New York or Boston or 
Philadelphia are paramount. The lines never have recognized Montreal if the | 
interests of the ports of New York were paramount. Now, it must be paramount, oy 
because you have the Reford line to-day—which is the Agency of the Cunard line— 
that has only one or two lines out of Montreal, but they are subservient to New 
York and Boston, which are infinitely more important to the Cunard Line. Take 
the C.P.R., which made an arrangement with the Conference whereby they obtained — : 
a certain guaranteed number of passengers from the Continent at a fixed rate rather 
than compete. Now, in order that they could get 1,000 passengers at the‘then going 
rate, they said, “Alright, the other is subservient, and this is-more important to us, 
we will agree to whatever the Conference fixes.” They did not fixe the rate, but 
they fixed their own through rates to western points, which was far more important. 
If they had a eargo for Toronto or Hamilton or Winnipeg they would take that cargo 
and give the western men the rate of freight in competition, because they wanted the if 
long haul, and the western people have benefited to some extent on that basis. It is — seh 
not all a disadvantage, but sometimes—and very often—it works against a competition — hs 
for New York or Boston; but the rates are always fixed on the Conference basis. : 


~ 
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ee ae ‘of conte thelr own agents or (aependeat eae on the other side, 


m, confine. their steamers to. the “Ounard Lines” in Liverpool, and the Cunard Line are 


the agents. How are you going to get western-bound cargo if your agents are daa 
for the competing line, and own the competing line? . 


By Hon. Mr. Turiff: 
Q. Are not the Canadian Government steamers also in the North Atlantie Con- 


_ ference?—A. I would not like to say they are. 


_~ Q. I have been told they are?—A. I believe the rates agree, but there has been 
some dispute about rates. I think J broke the rate last year, because I went to the 
agent in London and said, “it is ridiculous, you asking 80 shillings a ton for that 


 eargo; it won’t stand the trade; but if you bring it right down to a reasonable figure 
I think I can get you the business,” and they brought the rate down. But it was 


infinitely better to get that cargo rather than block the business, and get a good 


revenue out of it. A great deal of our west-bound business coming from England 


has been prevented by the higher rates of freight, comparatively, that have been 
charged by the Atlantic Conference. A man in New York that has fine goods to 


bring out can afford to pay a higher rate for his fine goods; in fact he does not care 
_ what he pays so long as he can get the service; but that is not just, why we should be 
obliged to charge our people the same rate to bring this freight going to New York 


and thence to Montreal. There was a time when all the fine goods to Toronto came 


‘out by New York; we could not get a ton of that because they wanted the fine goods, 


and wanter them in a certain time, and they paid the extra cost. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. Assuming that agents from Chicago should go to a market and buy one or two 


millions of bushels of grain, are there men in England who have the grain in lots of 


¥, 


one, two and five million bushels and take it over there at any time they can place it 
- there?—A. The*shippers now are invariably the agents of London concerns. We 
have very few grain exporters in Canada. There are in Winnipeg agents of big 
firms that will buy 50 million bushels over the year if they can get it. 


QQ. Would it be possible, now that Canada owns the Canadian Northern Railway 


and a line of steamers, to give a through rate to Great Britain either from Montreal 
or Quebee or Portland, so that there would be no loss of identity of the grain ?—A. 


Yes; I think they would prefer it as a matter of fact. It is a singular fact that 
years ago we had in Montreal ten or twelve shippers; but to-day we have only one or 


two, and in fact those are in and out—they are not in very often—but they come in 


oceasionally and bill a few loads of grain; but if we want to buy grain to-day we — 
go down to New York and get the agent of one of the big English companies. Nearly 


*. all the grain is picked up by the representatives, not in Montreal, but in New York, 


of those companies, who telephone to one firm, and one firm has booked up 75 per cent 


of all the grain that is exported and gets a small percentage, but he is not an exporter. 


Q. Then Canada, owning those railways in the west, and being able to fix a low 


rate to the head of the lakes, and get what available shipping there is, if they get it 


at lake ports on the Georgian Bay during the operating season, let it freeze in, and 
let the vessels there hold it, which would dispense with the elevators, then, having — 
their lines to Montreal and Quebec until navigation is closed, could they help to get 
a really close-cut: rate for shipping from Portland, which has a Canadian railway, 
too?—it may be sentiment, but Canada owns the Portland division, the same as the 
Canals?—A. It does not make any difference so.long as you can make it attractive 


to the shipper. He is the importer both in England and on the continent, and they 
_ have Linibe dens ais nay the ase and when we buy the grain Bhey ee a oye 


ff 


Q. Then, take the big buyer in England of from one to five million. buckols of : 


Bo 


et 


grain, can he hope to get as close a rate from the head of the lake, or from any point 


west, through to England by a thoroughly Canadian system as if he took it to Buffalo 
and then over different railways and ship companies?—A. I think he would prefer it 
every time. he oo 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Would it not be to the advantage of the farmer as well as to the people of 
Canada that a system of through rates might be arranged and enforced so that Canada 
would benefit by the through railways, through their harbours and through ithéir 
steamers, for the carrying of this grain?—A./Yes; I think that every fraction of a 
cent that you can save in the cost of transportation, either on the railways or on the 
ocean, is going to benefit the Canadian farmer, because it comes right back to him. 
It is a question of the cost of transportation, and that of course affects the amount 
that he is to receive. I maintain that even a cent a bushel or half a cent a bushel 


saving by making our. Canadian routes the cheapest would not only make it cheapest 


‘to maintain them, but if we can handle this grain in Canada why should we let it go 


down to the States? JI think we can handle a great deal more, and JI don’t think tit — 


would be detrimental to the country even if we lose a little by the railway and by 
having the steamers on both sides of the Atlantic. If you want to ship the grain you 
ean ship it not only from St. John and Halifax, but also Vancouver. JI have always 
been a very strong advocate of the shipment of grain to Vancouver. Ten years ago I 
wanted to go to Vancouver to start business there, because it was only 700 miles to 
the west, and all the year round, and having the advantage of the Panama Canal, but 
they would not build an elevator. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Assume that two boats are put in commission for the whole season for carrying 
grain from the head of the lake, one carrying grain for export to England all summer 
through, or when it is available, and then by rail; the other one being placed for 
shipment to Georgian Bay ports; the one that plies between Fort William and 
Georgian Bay ports will make two trips in comparison with those at Buffalo, on 
account of the detour?—A. Yes, I remember it quite well. 

- Q. In the fall of the year not only is there a delay to the boat for Buffalo. on 
account of the slowing down from Sarnia to Detroit by the narrow channel, but 
by reason of fogs and all that sort of thing, big fleets are held up there altogether ?— 
A. Yes. 


Q. Have you ever heard the difference—I think they make three trips as against - 


two’—A. Yes, I have not only heard it but I have done it myself, because I started a 
line of lake steamers one season that ran from Depot Harbour to Fort William in 
preference to running to Montreal and Quebec on those steamers. 

Q. And it proved itself?—A. Well, it stands to reason; it is very simple for you 


or anyone else; you have the distance from Fort William to the Soo and from the 


Soo to Midland or Depot Harbour, which is a fixed distance, and which can be made, | 


say, within 24 and 48 hours; and you have only to go through one lock, and you have 
the open lake from Fort William to the Soo, and the open lake—except the St. Mary 
River—trom the Soo to the Georgian Bay port. A boat that comes down to Port 
Colbourne has got to come through the Detroit River.. Now, the delay and the danger 
of coming through there lengthens the time of the boat; she cannot go full speed; the 
resnlt is that the time is longer in making that voyage. If she wants to make the 
maximum number of voyages she will naturally go where there is the least resistance. 


The boat that comes through to Montreal, when she leaves Port Colbourne, comes | 
through the Canals, which takes her nearly as long to come down to Montreal from | 


Port Colbourne as it does to come down to Port Colbourne, because she is canalling 


nearly all the time. 
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By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: | 


Q. How would the rates compare?—A. The rate from Port Colbourne and 


-_ Georgian Bay route ports are generally about the same; it used to be one and a half 


cents to Depot Harbour and to Midland and one and a half cents to Buffalo. The 


~ yeason why it was profitable to ship to Buffalo instead of to Depot Harbour was that 


you had a west-bound cargo of coal on the inland route from Buffalo and New York 
to Depot Harbour to Montreal, or practically the same, so they had to compete, and 
the same rate on freight or corn, it used to be one and a half or two cents to Depot 
Harbour, and a very much larger boat can discharge there. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. Assuming that a month later than now we were at Detroit, what proportion 


of the vessels going up would be carrying coal?’—A. I could not answer. that question 
at all; I am not sufficiently acquainted with the export. 


4 


Q. Is it a fact that the big fellows of the steel trusts do not hold back at all, 
so that there is not much with return freight @—A. I don’t think so. 
 Q. Hias it not been a reason that they can make three trips from a given point in 
Lake Huron as against Buffalo?—A. I think it is quite feasible, quite practicable. 
Q. I noticed in a clipping on Saturday that a ship went down from Fort William 
to Port Colbourne in 29 hours; figuring it to Midland it would be very much less ?— 


PA Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Wulloughby: 
Q. I would like to hear about the Panama route?—A. I am very strongly in 


favour of the Panama route from the west, and always have been. I believe that the 


- Panama Canal is going to open up our West, and that we have not taken advantage of 


it. Unfortunately the war came on just at the time that the Canal was developed; 


but I went out to the far east for the Grand Trunk in 1910 and made a report on the 


Pacific trade, and also the progress of navigation via the Panama Canal. I think 
that if Prince Rupert were developed and had elevator facilities, and Vancouver, 
that we would be able to handle a large portion of our grain, particularly in the 
winter months, via that route, that now goes via Buffalo, as cheaply. It has to be 
as cheap, otherwise the business would not go that way. 


By Hon. Mr. Turriff: 
Q. I understand that ‘a large cargo of wheat was shipped via the Panama Canal 


from Vancouver quite lately, contrary to the views of many that wheat could not be 


shipped in bulk on account of the warm water affecting it?—A. Yes, there was 
an account of a steamer that left Vancouver and delivered a cargo in London in five 


‘or six weeks, and there was a splendid lunch given on the steamer, and they were 
congratulating themselves on having carried grain from Vancouver via the Panama 


Canal in forty or fifty days. It reminded me of my first day in business in 1873, 
when a sailing vessel came from San Francisco with a cargo of grain in 120 days 
and delivered it in Liverpool; that was over forty years ago. We are somewhat 
behind the times when we question the feasibility of shipping grain via Panama, 
when forty-years ago we were shipping grain in sailing vessels around the Cape. 

Q. Was that grain in bulk?—A. In bags, and there is more heat in bags than 
in bulk grain. That vessel came around Cape Horn, I remember; it was my first 
recollection, of the Glory of the Seas coming in. I saw that vessel discharge her 
cargo in 1873; and yet it took us till last year to decide whether it was possible to 
ship grain via Vancouver. But, mind you, that vessel not only went to Vancouver, 
but from Vancouver to San Francisco, and from San Francisco to New York and. 


some other ports, instead of making a direct passage in ‘thirty days; I think ape was 


thirty-five or forty days on the passage. It is possible to make our voyage m thirty _ 


i) _. days, and the longer the voyage the better the shipowner likes: it, because we cam 
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carry freieht cheaper, in ea foe 6, 000. fae bien for S, 000 alan — We! i) 
fleet of Canadian steamers that are technically adapted for eae coast shipping Via ees 
Panama Canal, and there is no reason why our grain should come 1,500 miles when { 
- it can go 700 miles west and be carried across by our own steamers. Someone may Pi 
ask what would be the advantage of service from Vancouver. ‘They say you cannot ee 
move trade. As a matter of fact, if you can cheapen trade, reduce the cost of ship- 
ping, the shipper does not care whether it is Vancouver or New York or Hudson 
Bay. If there is any one scheme on which the Canadian Government have wasted 
money it is the Hudson Bay. I had somthing to do with that, too. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: ( 3 2 
@. Suppose a cargo were shipped by the Panama route, what ania be the 
prospect of return cargoes*—A. There would not be very much return cargoés, but 
if you could ship your cargo from Montreal to Edmonton all-rail, charging a very 
high rate for that long haul, you could surely send it from Vancouver to Edmonton 
on the short haul and deliver it at Edmonton at a less price than you could via 
Montreal. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. What is your knowledge of movement of grain where the Grand Trunk and 
©.P.R. brought grain from the upper lakes—the volume in bushels? When the 
Kansas wheat comes in, and the corn is moving rapidly, the Grand Trunk and C.P.R. 
could give a better rate to bring it through the lake ports to Chicago and then dis- 
tribute it to the eastern states—A. The Grand Trunk always had the advantage 
over the O.P.R. in that respect. 

Q. Did that mean a large volume of trade?’—A. Yes, but then they distributed 
it over their own lines; they have the Central Vermont and lines in the east, so that 
they were a favourable factor in that business. 

Q. Were they in a favourable position for Buffalo?—A. ree : 

Q. In view of the statement that one-fifth of the labouring men in Canada are 
employed on the railways that trade would be advantageous in that respect, even 
if we lose it in Montreal?—A. Yes. 


By Hen. Mr. Watson: 


Q. At the risk of repeating the question, can you give us an idea of what the © 
Canadian wheat shipped by all-Canadian route is worth at a premium in Liverpool 
compared with grain shipped through American ports?—A. I made that point very 
strong, that. by retaining the Canadian grain through Canadian ports the shippers, — 
the importers, always prefer our routes, and will give our wheat the preference, and 
in time I believe even pay more. Dad 

Q. Will you say how much?—A. I won’t say how much, but he will take it on 
even terms at any time. es 

@. Some years ago I found that the Liverpool grain exchange would accept — 
Canadian grading, and was told by one of the largest shippers in England, You) 
have a man in Canada named Davie Horn, and his certificate is A-1 in Ls iin eee Ra. 
A. Absolutely i 
/ Q. And this man added, “We will buy Canadian grain on Ganadian gran 
certificate, and we never have had any trouble, but we have to inspect grain routed — 
through American ports?’—A. They know what they are getting when they buy on 
Canadian inspection, but they don’t know what they are getting when they buy on 
American inspection. ae 


After discussion, it was decided to fy ecdouis railway rates on iesiottn calling a 
Mr. Hayes, Mr. Vaughan, both of the Canadian National pee: Mr. Scott, ‘and hg 
others. . 


The Committee adjourned at 1 o’clock until 8 o'clock on be 
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EVENING SESSION 

on The Committee resumed at 8 p.m. on Wednesday, April 27th, in Room 368. | 

Siete The CramMan: Mr: Hayes, Traffic Manager of the Canadian National Railway, 
will be here next week, and he would prefer to wait till next week, when he will have 


_. perhaps better information to give us. He suggests that we should also invite a man 
from the Canadian Pacific Railway and one from the Grand Trunk; he mentioned 


_- ‘Mr. McInnes of the Canadian Pacific Railway and Mr. Dalrymple ‘of the Grand 


fn eo Trunk. 
-. ~~ s Hon. Mr. McoCoti: Mr. Hayes suggested that we call Mr. Crerar, who had per- 
haps more knowledge of western conditions. 
| The CHamman: That is about transportation. Mr. Crerar might be very valu- 
able. TI was speaking of rates, and Mr. Hayes suggested those names on that subject. 
Hon. Mr. McCotu: I think we should have a grain expert—a man who is dealing 
with grain every day in the grain markets of the world—if such a man could be found. 
The CuatrrmMan: I think we will get those three railway men on Wednesday of 
next week at 10.30, then you might call whoever you wish. On; the request of Mr. 
Tessier, I intend to get Mr. J. G. Scott, of Quebec, as he is very well versed in har- 
bour and railway matters. Now I suppose you will all like to hear Mr. Harling fur- 
ther on this question. 


THoMAS Har.inc, recalled. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


| Q. We deferred the question of Marine insurance, and you were to give us some 
information on that; then there was the question of grain elevators and terminal 
facilities generally, whether they were sufficient for handling .ocean steamers. Per- 
haps you might deal with insurance first?—A. The question of Marine Insurance has 
always been a very sore point in the St. Lawrence shipping trade, and for quite a 
number of years agitations have been started in favour of obtaining a reduction in the 
rates from Lloyds, in London, who control the Marine Insurance practically of the 

world. All our steamers belonging to the different lines are insured either at Lloyds 
at London or by the Marine Insurance Companies. There is a distinction between 

them and Lloyds. Lloyds are private underwriters, individual underwriters, and the 

companies are doing the same business, but as companies. They insure the vessels 

and the cargoes practically all over the world, and their rates are the basis of Marine 
Tengu Insurance rates everywhere: In New York during the last few years quite a number 
NA? DNR O new companies were formed and they are insuring American ships and American 
.  eargoes. Their rates are based upon Lloyds rates. As I explained this morning, 
while the Marine Insurance on the steamers themselves are what are called annual 
policies, that is to say, the ship is insured from a specific date for the whole year 
round—usually from the 18th February to the 18th February of the following year— 
the rate on the steamer is fixed from a base rate which includes all the world over in 


er} 


tox 


sidered to be safe for navigation purposes of the ordinary type of vessels. Then there 
are exceptions. For instance, in the St. Lawrence a higher rate is charged on every 
vessel trading through the St. Lawrence, because it is considered an undesirable risk. 


the range of the ordinary policy. We have made that point, and the reply of the 
underwriters has invariably been, “When you can show us that the accidents in the 
St. Lawrence prove that the navigation is safe, then we will reduce our rates of insur- 
ance.” As a matter of fact, during the last 20 or 25 years we have spent, I suppose, 


what we might call favoured localities, that is, ports that are well known and con- 


r 


va In Montreal we have always endeavoured to prove that we ought not to be outside of 
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$20,000,000 or $25,000,000 in improving ‘the navigation of the St. Lawrence; and — 


every recommendation made by the underwriters has been carried out by the Cana- 
dian Government at their own expense; yet the underwriters have never made any 
substantial concession off the extra rates which they charge for the St. Lawrence, 
even up to the present time. | 


By Hon. Mr. Bostock: f 


Q. How do they explain that?—A. They claim that the risk of fogs and ice in. 
the early part of the year and also in the late fall makes navigation dangerous. Now, 


we have not lost a steamer in the St. Lawrence limits—total loss—for some time; but 
unfortunately there have been losses outside of Halifax and outside of St. John. But 
the navigation of the ‘St. Lawrence from Father Point to Montreal has been made as 
safe as it is possible to make it. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: ‘ ‘ . 

Q. What about the collision of the Empress of Ireland?—A. That was below 
Quebec. That was a pure accident—an ‘accident that might have occurred anywhere. 
Q. Has there been any since then?—A. Practically none. There have been minor 
accidents, but no serious accidents. The suggestion made by the underwriters in the 
early days—I am going back now quite a number of years—was that our lighting was 
insufficient. It was; but that has been absolutely remedied. Our buoying system was 


inferior; that has been remedied. Night navigation between Montreal and Quebec, ~ 


which was considered impracticable 20 years ago, is now in full use, and ship captains 
will navigate the river between Montreal and Quebec by night as well as by day. All 
that has been done at the expense of the country, without any corresponding reduc- 
tion in insurance rates. Some ten years ago when Mr. Brodeur was Minister of 
Marine, and Mr. George Washington Stephens was the Chairman of the Harbour 
Board, an effort was made to induce the underwriters to make some concession. Mr. 


Stephens spent some considerable time in London, and Mr. Brodeur was in London — 


at the same time. We interviewed the Committee of Lloyds, but we were never able 
to make any progress. However, I think the blame is our own rather than the under- 
writers’ because if you tackle a subject and then drop it of course naturally the under- 
writers are not going to make any move. The move should have been made on this 
side, but no continuous effort has ever been made. Naturally it is a technical subject, 
and there are very few professional shipping men, even, who understand the Marine 
Insurance question and who can answer the questions put to them by Lloyds. Mr. 


Brodeur and Mr. Stephens and I thought that question out, and I made this sug- 


gestion: I claimed that the extra Marine Insurance rates charged upon Canadian 
shipping and Canadiaan cargo was more than sufficient to pay the losses at any time 
during the season of navigation, and that they were really making a profit of the 
excess rates. It was-a very difficult thing to estimate what those premiums of insur- 
ance amounted to, because it is not a fixed rate; the rate varies according to the com- 
modity and according to the time of year; but I took a valuation of all the steamers 
in the regular line and put down what I considered would be the amount to cover the 
premiums that the steamship owners themselves paid. Then I took the value of the 
export cargo as a basis of the rate that would be paid on the cargo—of course the 
valuation for insurance is based upon that value—and I took the average rate on 
that cargo as a basis for calculating what premium that cargo represented would cost. 


Allowing an ample margin, I figured out that we were at that time paying something | 


like $1,500,000 more than the losses amounted to in a year. Naturally the under- 
writers would not accept my figures, but there were no other figures available, and I 
don’t know that anybody else ever tackled the subject from that standpoint. It is a 


question of payment for services, mainly. The underwriters say, “ We are entitled to — 
2 per cent or more on the steamers, and we are entitled to a fluctuating rate.” The — 


i issue was this—that where they would charge a rate to a merchant all the year round — 
- from New York, Boston, Philadelphia or any port, and give them a floating policy, 


and permission to ship by any steamer or line of steamers, that policy was good for all 


the cargo that was shipped at any time, almost to any value, whereas in Canada there 


are very few companies that have got the rate even for the whole season. For instance, 
they may have a rate that will run from May to the end of July or August, or they 
may have an average rate over the season; but if they take the average rate over the 
season I think I am within the mark if I say that the premium is 50 per cent more, 
on the average, than it is out of New York under the most favourable conditions. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. What is the percentage of increase over what we call the normal rate when the © 
vessel plies up the St. Lawrence?—A. When we pay the base rate out of the syndicate, 
of*6 per cent, we pay 2 per cent more if we exclusively deal in St. Lawrence. I am now 
paying 9 per cent insurance on a steamer trading between Sydney and Montreal 
Because she makes two or three voyages a month when she is running in that trade. 
That vessel alone pays on her valuation $20,000 or $30,000 for the season’s navigation, 
extra insurance. 


By the Chatrman:. 
Q. Extra?—A. Extra. — 


By Hon. Mr. Bostock: 

Q. What do you mean by extra insurance?—A. The extra premium that is charged 
over the base. Take a steamer that wants to travel all over the world. We will insure 
that vessel for 6 per cent; but if that vessel enters the St. Lawrence or any Canadian 
port, she is entitled to pay an extra rate. If she makes one voyage to the St. Law- 
rence and does not come again they will probably charge her one-half of one per cent 


for that special trip. If she makes a voyage after the 1st of October it will be one per 


cent for one single trip. If she is trading during the whole season up to the close of 
navigation, it is two per cent on her value. That is quite a large amount, for of course 
the value of a steamer is very considerable. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 
Q. Is there any reason why there is no united effort to get our basic insurance 


on a more equitable footing?—A. It is a question of effort. No one has ever tackled 


the subject with a view to securing it. We have all kinds of plans from shippers and 


- merchants, and I have had them from shipowners, and have thought this question out 


myself, but there has never been any decided effort to abate the disadvantages. 
Q. In the interests of the Canadian trade could not the Government be asked to 


_eo-operate, take some part?—A. Yes. Mr. Brodeur at that time went with us to 
Lloyds, and he naturally had not studied the subject and could not discuss it very well. 


They told him, “‘When your accidents are reduced, then we will reduce the insur- 
ance.” We said, “ But, gentlemen, we have done exactly what you have asked us to 
do in the way of buoying and lighting; is there anything else you can suggest that we 


should do?”—and they had to admit there was nothing to suggest whereby we could 


improve the navigation. The only think they suggested we might do was to dispel 
the fog and the ice, and thus make the navigation safe. 

Q. From your experience the record of the Canadian traffic is fairly free 
to-day from those difficulties that may have existed some years ago?—A, Oh, yes, 
absolutely. 

Q. Therefore the matter ought to be taken up?—A. 25 years ago, when I 
made three total losses in one year in Canada, there was some justification for it, 
but at that time our lighting system was inefficient, and our buoying system -was 
very inefficient, whereas now it is as good as it can be made. 
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Q. The Government has subsidized a wrecking plant. and compan 
Lawrence; now, with that efficient method which they have for raising 
day, should not that assist?—A. Absolutely, yes. Sealy, 

Q. As I understand it, there are no serious black marks against the St. Lawrence 
route for the last few years?—A. Actually you can go back nearly ten Years. 0 ma 

Q. The old steamers that got on the rocks ‘were all successfully floated and brought — ae 
in to the harbour?—A. There was a complaint made years ago that we had no efficient 
appliances for handling a vessel when she went ashore. Now, the plant that was uN 
available was Davies’ plant in Quebec. Davies’ had a very good wrecking steamer 
called the “Lord Stanley”, and she went down to any vessel that was in trouble, but | 
it took a week to get the vessel down to the wrecked steamer from Quebec, say, to the - 
‘Straits of Belle Isle, or the steamer that was ashore in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- ! 
wick. There were no wrecking appliances below Quebec. It was suggested that we 
should have one at Gaspe. There is another wrecking plant now at Sydney, that serves. 

the ‘Nova Scotia and New Brunswick coast. I always jheld in the early days that a 
those salvage vessels should have been maintained entirely at the expense of the ° 
Government; that we should not be compelled to make a bargain with them for $500 — i. 
a day when they were working and $250 a day when they were not working, and so Ongena 
it was a private interest. | " 

By Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Where is the plant kept?—A. Two at Quebec, and one at a 
Sydney. } ; i 

Q. That is a subsidized company ?’—A. One is subsidized. 


Ite, | ¥ 
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By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


@. Have the shipping men or the Government presented this matter to Lloyds ai 
since the occassion you referred to?—A. No, I don’t think it has been actively ~ | 
discussed since about ten years ago—I cannot give you off-hand just the year we were 
over, but there was a record at that time, when Mr. Stephens and Mr. Brodeur and 
I were in London and discussed the matter fully. i 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. Is the cargo rate the same as the rate on the hull?—A. No, the cargo rate — 
is so many cents per $100. The insurance on the steamer is valued at pounds sterling, ne 
that is the English boats. The theory is the same, that is, the rate per cent, but on 
the English vessels it is per cent on the 100 pounds, whereas in Canada the insurance _ 
is per cent on the $100. f 


By Hon. Mr. McColl: 


Q. How much will the extra insurance cost on a bushel of wheat, based on the 
annual premium and the average number of trips the vessels would make each season ? 
—A. It is only a fraction. Rais 
@. How much does it add to the cost of transportation per bushel of wheat? 
—A. It is only a fraction of a cent per bushel, if you take it down to a bushel, because 
it is $100 worth. If you take grain at $100, at a dollar a bushel, that would be in 
round numbers 100 bushels, and the extra rate on a bushel would be a very small 
fraction of a cent; I could not say what it would amount to without figuring it out. 
Q. Then the extra insurance is not a difficulty in developing more business down 
the St. Lawrence?—A. Not to any extent. It is one of the difficulties, and the money —_— 
has to be paid, but it is spread over such a large amount of cargo and a number of 
steamers that it does not, except in the individual cases T quote, of full cargo, affected — 
‘much; but in the work of an extra boat, that is where it taxes us. The owner who — 
will insure his vessel for a year outside of the St. Lawrence will not come through the — 


o : s)he 
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Lawrence for a single voyage, because he has to go to his Underwriter and say, 
an 1 go to the St. Lawrence, and how much will you charge?” . He would rather 
go to Portland or to an American port, where the extra insurance does not arise at all. 
Dozens of times I have met English ship owners who said, “count me out of the 
Canadian trade; my vessels are not insured to go to Canada, and I won’t go there.” 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: | | 
a -Q. How many miles down the river is the dredged channel?—A. I suppose 50 
ie niles below Quebec. | a 


By Hon. Mr. Tamner: 


Q. I would understand you have a good case now to go to Lloyds?—A. I have 
always thought so, but it is no use my going to Lloyds unless I have the backing. 
I have taken this personally because it affected us in this way: as shipping brokers, 
anxious to get tonnage to come to Canada, we wanted all possible impediments to a 
free trade in vessels removed. 


‘By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


-Q. I think it might be well to put on our record just what insurance at Lloyds 
means?——A. The insurance is the Underwriting of the risk on a cargo from the time 
it is shipped to the time it is delivered. | 

Q. Who constitute the insurers?—A. Individuals at Lloyds. Individual gentle- 
men insure, say, 100 pounds on a risk; one man will have 50 names on his list, which 
means that he has, say, 5,000 pounds; another man has a list of names, and they insure 

for so many, and in the aggregate they ‘can insure an unlimited amount. 

-- Q. ~Sust fellows who assume so much of the risk 7—A. Yes. They report to Lloyd, 
_ who underwrites everything, and he takes all kinds of risks, but his risk is generally 
limited to 100 pounds. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: | 


Q. Those gentlemen never go near Lloyds?—A. No, never go near at all. The 
‘chairman of Lloyds ten years ago took a great deal of interest in this. I was on the 
council of the Board of Trade in Montreal in 1897-1898 when the question was first 
mooted, and I went over every year to England, and I met several of the Lloyds 
people and know something of them personally, and frequently discussed the matter. 
In fact, as soon as they saw me they knew I was going to discuss the disadvantage 
of the St. Lawrence rate as against something else, but the chairman of Lloyds said, 
“Why don’t you suggest something to us yourself, if you represent the Government?” 

T said, “I don’t represent the Government; I am a transportation man, and I have 
some interest in transportation, but the Government of Canada have done and are 
doing everything they possibly can to reduce the risks in the St. Lawrence, and I 
... think they are entitled to more consideration from Lloyds than they have received.” 
The question was this: We wanted to get an equal rate; we wanted a rate of insur- 
Bae ance from Montreal equal to New York, so that our trade would not be at any dis- 
y advantage, either the imports or the export business, because on the high-valued 
articles naturally the insurance adds considerable to the cost. I made this suggestion 
at that time: If Lloyds and the companies will quote the same rate on insurance of 
hulls and cargoes, and free the St. Lawrence as against competing ports of New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia, that the Government of Canada should undertake 
to underwrite the risk on the St. Lawrence. They did not want that at all. They 
‘were not as confident as I was that the cost of those accidents could be reduced to 
an amount that we would be justified in paying them as a country. As we have 
spent $20,000,000 in improving the navigation of the St. Lawrence, I think we could 
a, afford the risk of a total loss per annum—which would probably be the extreme 
of our loss—and that would probably be $1,000,000; but instead of paying the under- 
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writers to insure “that $1 000, 000, ently Oanadien. Go 
for the repairs or the loss of that particular vessel. Then thei 
outside of Cape Race. We would practically be insuring the vesse ' 
limits, and I believe the country would be saved a great deal of money had they done 
so. Now, we wanted to find out what those repairs would cost, because the claim | 
was that the vessels damaged by grounding in the St. Lawrence, and their repairs 
were made in England, and they had very large claims made. Well, I know that 
they did occur; we have had vessels, but we never found out how much they cost, or - ics 
how much the Releraciiens paid. But if we paid for the repairs, even over one year, 
we would then know what it cost; and over an average number of years we would ) 
save a great deal of money, because we would have equal rates with competing — ie i 
points. Mr. Brodeur and Mr. Stephens at that time, while at first they didn’t ae 
understand, said, “If your figures are correct”—I said I would not guarantee them, 
but I think they are as good as can be made—“I think we pay them $3,000,000, and | 
they are making $1,500,000 Prey out of their extra insurance, and I don’t think atk 
they are justified.” > ees 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. I suppose there is no commercial possibility of Canadian companies under- 
taking that insurance?—A. It would be too large. It must be spread over a large 
number of people. Attempts have been made to do an underwriting business in 
Canada, but unless the risk is taken on a large amount, say up to $1,000,000 on a 
ship and cargo, and that is covered, there is no reason at all why the country or the © 
individuals could not establish a Lloyds in Canada and do the business; but whether, — 
it would be a commercial success or not would be a question. 

Q. The difficulty would be to spread it over a wide enough field?—A. Yes. 
~Q. Do you know anything about the insurance on the lakes?—A. They pay a 
large premium, but the risks have been very considerable on the lakes, and the losses 
pretty considerable in -previous years, although to-day ei are not anything like 
they were years ago. 


By Hon: Mr. Bennett: | ! | 
* @. It is covered from the United States?—A. No; it is written in the United 
States, but for English accounts. Nearly all the insurance on the Great Lakes, 
while it is written in Cleveland and New York, 90 per cent of the insurance is 
covered by adel, as I know. 


‘By Hon. Mr. Bostock: 


Q. How do you account for that?—A. Well, there are companies, the largest — 
being in London, and they have had the marine insurance of the world in their 
hands for years, and they are likely to continue it, because they are best equipped, 
and they know what their losses and risks are, and they make the rates very low in 
comparison. ‘The premium percentage is very low. Taking a boat like the Mauri- 
tania or the Lusitania, or a big boat like that, it was a very small fraction because 
the amounts they were writing were so large and the risk of accidents so small. Up — 
to a few years ago those boats like the Titanic were considered good insurance Sia 
but they always gave us a black eye in the St. Lawrence. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Is that old channel of a uniform width gC. Yes. 

Q. About what is that width?—A. 400 or 500 feet. And there were very bad Lsgake 
curves in the St. Lawrence which it was not possible for a boat over £00 feet to 
manoeuvre around, but those curves have been straightened. 


~Q. I was referring to where there was a dredged channel 50 miles Halder Quebec? 
—A, It is only in spots. 


‘ 
Gor 


- what eat be the width of that Pale, 400 or 500 feet is 


_dange ous. part we have, which i is on the Richelieu rapids, the steamers can pass there | 
eprenjently: we have never had any accidents in that channel for a number of rear 


Dae 


By Hon. Mr. Wooten: 


i -Q. What would you say regarding the facilities at the various harbours, such as 
3 je and other appliances?—A. Montreal is thoroughly well equipped. When I 
~ came to Montreal “they had not a single elevator; that work was all done by floating 
barges. Then in the time of J. Israel Tarte, he build the first elevator in the harbour, 
and this was immediately followed by the Grand Trunk building an elevator, and ~ 
both of those have been increased and extended, and a second elevator has been built — 
ym the harbour. We have now elevating facilities for about 10,000, 000 or 11,000,000 


bushels. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. For storage ?—A. They are not intended for storage; they are transfer eleva- 
tors, but we can get the grain out of those elevators into a matter of sixteen or eighteen — 
different berths. The grain is taken out on a belt and carried to the steamers at the 
rate of 25,000 or 30,000 bushels an hour. There 1s no port in the world that has better 
Ps) facilities for the handling of bulk grain than Montreal. 
+ + Q. Are floating elevators discarded altogether now?—A. Yes; Quebec has a per- 
_ mbnent elevator now of 2,000,000 bushels. 


\ 


By the ee 
Q. And an elevator capacity of 60,000 bushels per hour, through four oan 


: _ taking 15,000 an hour each t—A. Yes. 


| By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 

— Q. What about harbour dues?—A. There are no harbour dues in Montreal. There 

| is a small amount charged in Quebec. 

me Q. In dollars and cents, how would it translate itself into wheat?—A. We have 
had charges in Quebec, and about the same as Montreal; they are based on the Mont- 
real rate. In Montreal they do not charge on grain, but there is a wharfage on general 

Bas eptaccs, imports and exports. F 

. Q. There is wharfage with berths for the largest steamers ¢—A. In Montreal, 27 

. 16 98 feet; in Quebec, over 30 feet. That is the maximum draught that is necessary 
for a steamer to go. I represent steamers in Quebec drawing over 30 feet. We never 

have been able to do that in Montreal. The dredged channel is supposed to have 30 

feet of water, but you must allow 2 feet 6 inches under a vessel for safe navigation ; 

in fact that is a narrow margin.’ 


By Fon. Mr. Tanner: ; 


'Q. What accommodation is there in St. John?@—A. They have .a Goustenen 
elevator in St. John and a C.P.R. elevator over at West St. John. I think they have 
about 2,000, 000 or 3,000,000. bushel aes between the two. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


a Q. Who owns those elevators at St. John?—A. I think it is a private corporation 
under the C.P.R. They are operated by the C.P.R. system. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 
me | Q. What about Portland 2A. Portland is the Grand Trunk entirely, auch 
By ~ 500, 000, and pis teskel up-to-date. 


oes ane ‘two vessels to pass in the. narrowest part. In the most 


By Hon. Mr..Willoughby: eas 
Q. Would flour come under the same category as wheat with are to A heeenee sat 
‘charges?—A. No; there is a charge on flour because that goes through sheds and has 
to be individually handled; it is not like grain going through a free port. a 
Q. What do you mean by a free port?—A. The words “free port,’ have bast: ¢ 
mistranslated by a good many people. There are practically only one or two free 
ports in the world. . Bee ent 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: 


Q. Hamburg—A. Hamburg is one of the Pe ports; Hong Kong you might call ep 
another free port. A great many people have discussed the advantage of a free POTE. aes 
In the proper acceptation of the term a free port is a place where cargo can be received © a 
and held in bond for the benefit of the importers or the exporters, and distributed == 
either with or without duty, either into the interior portion of the country or re- 
exported to some other country. Now let me explain what I mean, Hamburg isa 
free city in Germany; it is an old Hanse city, and imports into Hamburg can be 
retained there and shipped from Hamburg to Norway, to Sweden, or to Russia with- 
out paying duty. If a cargo stored in Hamburg is for the use of Germany, then 
when it goes outside of the limits of the city it becomes liable for the duty or the _ 
dues that the country attaches to it. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


| Q. Following that, would this North Aatean triangle—New York, Portland 
and other ones—be charged for wharfage dues on flour?—A. No, Portland does not; 
‘Portland absorbs the dues both on import and export cargoes, including grain. 

- Q. What about New York?—A. New York has free grain elevation. The eleva- 
tors charge is absorbed by the shipper. 

Q. I am speaking of flour now?—A. Flour is handled on the wharves. If it is 
handled by a barge and goes on to the wharf and thence to the ship it pays wharfage. 
‘If it is handled from the barge direct into the ship, which is the usual system in New __ 
York, then it does not come on the.wharf and consequently does not pay wharfage. 

Q. Suppose it went from Buffalo to New York by rail?—A. It is not transported ~ 
to New York city; it goes over to Hoboken or New Jersey, and it is carried by cars on 
what they call floats. ' 

Q. There would be no wharfage charge then?—A. No, because the car does not 
go on to the wharf; but if the track comes down the shed and the cargo is transferred Cy at 
into the ship through the sheds there is a wharfage charge. Wharfage is charged.on 
all imports and exports passing the quays in New York. Ke 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


| Q. Assume that a train of cars were standing at one of those elevators at Mont- 
real, what would be the charge per bushel for taking it into the harbour through the  — 
elevator and placing it in the ship?—A. I think it is about five-eights of a cent per _ fae 
bushel for receiving and delivering. Gea 
@. That includes dropping it into the car and Bathing it into the ship, too 3— 
A. Yes. | 
Q. You spoke this morning about there being a demand for a number of ited 1S) 
to carry wheat or other grain; is there a demand for vessels of that class to 
earry flour?—A. No, not in full cargoes. It is very seldom that a full cargo of — 
flour is shipped anywhere. It is shipped in parcel lots. As a rule flour is sold by the — 
_ hundred bags,or a thousand bags, or two thousand or five thousand ae but it is 
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_ it is shipped or sold in more than those quantities. ‘To accumulate | 
50,000 or 60,000 bags is quite an unusual thing; in fact we have never 


enipped a full cargo before the war. During the war we did ship full cargoes of © 


a Psi E 


our, because there was a demand by the cargo; but the last cars of flour shipped 
ast year were three full cargoes to South Africa to meet special demand. | 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: a 
QQ. Is there a differential in rates as between wheat and flour?—-A. There is, | 
_ because of handling. Differential is hardly the word to use. The commodity is so : 
_ absolutely different that you have to treat it as package freight. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 
Q. Wheat is always carried cheaper than flour?—A. You can afford to carry it. 
cheaper because your cost of handling is so much less per ton, and there are no claims 
- for damages, but flour is a very perishable cargo. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 

Me ou Q. It is based on the service then?—A. Yes. 

Pn Q. I know that some of our millers claim they wére discriminated against in 
favour of wheat shipped in bulk?—A. They may claim it is a discrimination, but that 
is scarcely the correct word. If you were the owner of a vessel and were offered a 

full cargo of wheat and a full cargo of flour you would naturally accept the cargo of 
wheat, because you know you are liable to damage and claims for shortage and stained 

bags, and the cost of handling a ton of flour into a ship to-day is something like 
seventy cents or eighty cents. 


a) ee By Hon. Mr. Webster: 

_Q. Is it not also understood in the trade that ‘a steamer, when she is short of 
cargo, can get grain in a hurry and fill up with that grain, whereas it is impossible to 
get flour just when you want it?—A. Yes. 


ay By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: : 
- Q. I have heard where grain was shipped to New York without any charge, just 
for ballast /—A. Yes, and they have taken it back again; I have brought it back before 
now as ballast—both ways. | 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
 Q. The ‘Canadian Pacific Railway people on the lakes call bran and shorts and 
that -kind of stuff mill stuff; is there much of that exported?—A. No, but it 1s some- 
¢ | what in this country. We used to ship bran, but it is not a regular commodity. 
a 7. “There may bea demand in England. For instance, to-day when shorts and bran are 
. cheap in Canada they can pay the freight across the Atlantic and compete with the 
-. feed across the ocean; the man will buy bran when he would sooner buy oats, or buy 
a condensed form of food such as oil-cake, ete. They don’t use bran or export it as 
a commercial product regularly every week in and out, the same as they do flour and 


grain. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 

Q. You spoke this morning about bringing flour or grain from Minneapolis; 

the charge has been made in the West, to my knowledge, that there has been a dis- 
crimination in the United States, on the upper lakes; that is, the common carrier 

- was given a lower rate by the railway company than some of the other vessels if it 
is engaged in the trafic; has that come under your notice?—-A. No. The real diff- 
culty in the export of flour is the fact that it comes into competition with the flour 
miller on the other side of the Atlantic. Twenty-five years ago there were com- 
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Sone ee Pe was owas in immense Meta to Briand a : 
London. That business has practically ceased. To-day there is not a ae 
portion of the Minneapolis flour shipped. Our Canadian flour is being shipped in — 
moderate quantities, and there is a good demand for it, as it is a high-class flour, — 
but, if anything, it is too good for the markets on the other side, because those markets _ 
do not grind Canadian grain and make it into flour from purely Canadian grain, 
but it is mixed with inferior grades, and they get just as good a loaf of bread, 
though probably not quite so white, by mixing the lower grades, and ey ean sell it 


cheaper. 


: a ee A 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: . / 


Q. Do you know any reason why the Government railway from Winnipeg, say, — 
to Quebec—because that happens to be a direct line—should charge say 36 cents a bushel 
for freight as compared with 33 odd to New York as charged by the other railways? 
—A,. Well, I am not aware of costs of railway transportation, and cannot answer 
as to whether it would pay to-day to carry grain at 36 cents or 38 cents or any 
figure. I don’t know, from my own experience, what it would cost to handle; but I — 
know that for quite a number of years before the war they carried grain at very 
low rates. The cost of operation at that time was considerably less than it is to-day, 
but grain was carried from Depot Harbour to Portland for years around five cents 
or 54 cents a bushel. It was around four and three quarter cents to 5 cents to 


Montreal. | ie 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: 
Q. But not from Winnipeg to Quebec?—A. No, that is entirely different. 


By Hon..Mr. Bennett: As 


Q. ‘One and a half cents to the lake at that time?—A. Yes. 7 cents through 
was the rate that was in full vogue for a number of years, say from 1903 to 1912, 
probably. It very seldom varied, during the season of navigation,. more than one 
or two cents. The present rate is double that, approximately, over the lake-and-rail 
basis. From Winnipeg to Quebec by rail via Transcontinental before the war we 
figured that it could be carried for about 15 cents a bushel, and it was a question 
whether 15 cents to Quebec could compete with the rate from Fort William to 
Montreal, and at that time it was a matter of four or five cents a bushel differential. 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: 


Q. In favour of. Quebec/—A. Then the grain went down to Quebec by water. 
A certain amount of it went by barges and steamers through Montreal into Quebec 
from Chicago and was exported in Quebec. The water rate to Quebec was prac- 
tically the same as to Montreal, the reason being that at that particular time there 
were cargoes available for the return of those vessels carrying pulp-wood up to 
Oswego and Cleveland and different places in the west, and they were justified in 
accepting the same rate of freight; but as a commercial proposition it is not prac- 
ticable to ship grain by water from Fort William to Quebec as compared with Mont- 
real. When you come to an all-rail basis, if the grain is available and can be bought ‘ 
in Winnipeg, I should say it is cheaper to ship it all-rail to Quebec than to ship 
it to Fort William, then hold it in the elevators, then ship it down to Montreal or 
Quebec. ‘There is but one transfer, and the saving of the elevation. But thatisa 
grain merchant’s question; it is a matter of getting the grain merchant interested in _ 
saving half a cent or a cent a bushel in favour of another route. The grain is 
invariably sold for export in the elevators at Fort William. | 
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a on railway rates to-day ’—A. 50 per cent, they say. — 


Q. That will be 22 cent rate?—A. I have seen figures quoted—I cannot vouc 


for the figures, as I am not a railway man—but I understand they figure an increase 
of fifty per cent to fifty-five per cent over the pre-war figures. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Are there steamers up to Montreal yet?—A. Yes. 
Q. Assuming the rate was 2 cents from Fort William to a Georgian Bay port, 
what would be the rail haul from that port to Montreal?—A. I think it is about 


- 10 cents. 


Q. I never heard rates like that quoted for that distance’—A. No, not before 
the war, but you have not heard a quotation this year for less. 1 understand the 
quotation last year was 12 cents. I was asking an inland man what he expected to 
make on his grain for Montreal, and he said he expected to get 10 cents to Mont- 


real; that is by all-water. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Is there anybody who is actively taking up the matter of shipments from 
Moosejaw, say, to Quebec or Montreal and using our Canadian ports?—A. I don’t 
think there has been any demand from the importer, from the farmers. The farmer 


does not ship the grain; he sells it either to the millers or the exporters. 


~ Q. So, as far as you know, nobody seems interested to join up those disconnected 
links in the traffic machine, in order to get the wheat from Manitoba to Liverpool at 


the lowest possible price?—A. No; the shipper has to take advantage of the routes 
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that are available. If you could show him where he can save a half a cent he would 


be interested in some other route. . 


~ Q. So it rquires someone to take the whole traffic arrangements in hand from 
the time the grain leaves the elevator?’—A. Yes, in fact you must go to the fountain 


head and find out whether it is to his interest. In the old days we operated a line 
of steamers with the Quebec terminal for a whole season. We got our grain from 


Chicago; that grain was shipped to Depot Harbour; from Depot Harbour it was 
shipped by rail to Quebec, and we obtained it there. We had to have a through rate 
from Chicago to Quebec and Quebec to London or Liverpool as cheap as by the 
American ports. If we could not do the business as cheap as the other ports we did 
not get the business. 

Q. Do you think if the rate was published and remained just as a paper rate 
there would be a possibility of business resulting from it?—A. No; you have got to 
go out to make the business. 

Q. What effect would a special rate, say from Manitoba to Quebec have as 
regards other railways carrying freight to American ports? Would: they immedi- 
ately cut down?—A. If you opened the road to Quebec by the northern route the 
chances are that any competitive line that could reach the same terminal would 
break to the same rates in order to obtain the traffic. 

Q. They are nearly three cents lower than the Canadian rate now; if our rate 
was lowered those three cents would the American railroad still go three cents below 


-again?—A. If they needed the business they would; if they did not think it worth 


while they would not. 

Q. So they don’t hesitate to reduce the rate$ in order to get the business ?—A. 
Not if the competition becomes serious. If you are not doing much business they 
let it go and say it is not worth while to compete against you, so that a railway wont 


lower the rate unless it needs the freight for its own revenue. 
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Q. You spoke of that rate of 15 cents ; do you know what is the average increase 
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Q. Ayala ihe salden ds of rate ee ‘the shipments of flo i 
long as you can give them the facilities of export any reduction would he. sought, by | 
the shippers. You take the position of a shipper to-day, if he is shipping grain via 
Montreal, and the standard rate, delivered, is so much, if he could ship that grain via 
Quebee and Quebec could give him all the facilities for the tonnage, and he could 
deliver that cargo a half cent cheaper, he is going to take the port that has the — 
cheapest rate, provided that there are no blocks in the way, and that he is not going — an 
to have his cargo tied up, and is sure of getting his ocean tonnage. When we guaran- _ 
teed that we would have a service from Quebec we guaranteed that we would take 
that cargo, and the shipper sold it on the assurance we gave him that there would 
be steamers, and he sought that route because it was a little to his advantage to 
do it. But they won’t do it, naturally, unless it is to their interest, commercially 
and otherwise, because they don’t want to split their shipments, A man will not go 
down to Quebec if he can ship from Montreal without splitting his own stuff. Then 
there is the question of grain inspection. Of course you could establish it there. 
You could have a grain inspector at Quebec the same as we have in Montreal. There 
has never been sufficient to justify the placing of an inspector there, but you could 
have an inspection of the grain in the elevator at Quebec just as we do in Montreal. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 

Q. Is the grainrfrom the west shipped by certificate?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that re-inspected at Montreal?—A. Yes. 

Q. Merely for condition when it reached there; not for grade?—A. Not for 
grade, but the inspection certainly is passed through, and it has to be endorsed 
before it is exported. The exporter gets a certificate that it is grain of the grade 
mentioned in the bill of lading. 

Q. And it is a certificate as to Be, also?—A. Sometimes he examines it 
in the car before it goes into the elevator, or sometimes he examines it in the ship: 
but he must be satisfied that it is the identical grain mentioned in the certificate 

Q. The maximum rate payable on the other side is fixed by the interstate Com- gt 
méree Commission?—-A. The railway traffic is under the interstate commission. 

Q. But they can reduce it as much as they like?—A. Their rates are governed by : 
the interstate commission, but the commission have to confirm the rates. The rail- 
way companies have to submit their rates to the commission, and they cannot cut 
those rates without the consent of the interstate Commerce Commission. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. I thought it was the increase, not cutting?—A. You don’t hear of cuttin in 
rates now; it is increases. 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


Q. How does the shipment of grain from Montreal compare with shipments 
through American ports?—A. Last year about 54,000,000 bushels went from Monmreat 
T think 60,000,000, 70,000,000 or 80,000,000 went from American ports. 

Q. Was that business at Montreal due largely to the enterprise of those penile. 
men who, like yourself, went after business?/—A. No; unfortunately the exporters — 
are now nearly all in the United States, and there are American shippers and Ameri: 
ean exporters and British exporters shipping grain bought in Canada. Twenty years 
ago we had in Montreal at least ten firms, and we never thought of going outside to 
New York for our grain. Now our shippers are in Winnipeg or Chicago or New York, 
but very largely in New York, and I would say that the bulk of grain that is being 
’ booked through Canada to-day is being shipped by American firms who are doing We 
-the business. va 

Q. Does all the grain, whether it goes by Montreal or from New York, all-sell 
.at the same price when it reaches the other side?—A. No; our Canadian ; grain 


nipped a nae fGadiad eres 38) ae a. S Dahidian grown grain, while the grain 
ates, or may be Canadian and United States mixed. . 
- Q. And the Canadian gets the better price?—A. The Gade grain ncamaauet 
_ the grain of the United States when it is mixed. Their grades are not as good as 
our grades; their inspection is not as severe as ours; and a man buying grain from 
the United States cannot guarantee that the grain is grown either in the United 
 S$States or any particular part of the United States, and it may be grown and mixed 
- jn Canada. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. What would they blend it with—Kansas or Minnesota?—A. Probably Minne- 
sota. 
ae Q. And Dakota?—A. They are not supposed to. If you were to ask a grain 
shipper he would declare there was nothing of the kind, but if you put two kinds of 
--——s- grain in the same elevator there is a great deal of danger of the two grains being 
an mixed, especially if one is inferior to the other and can be graded on a higher basis. 
Of course it may be, by mistake, put into the wrong bin, but you could never 
guarantee that American grown grain is Canadian grain; its identity cannot be 
‘preserved; and that is one of the strongest reasons why our Canadian grains will 
command a higher price, and the buyer will know that he got what he bought if it is 
shipped at Canadian ports. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


0. That is the reason why many people in the north-west believe in the sample 
_\ market for grain in the west as they have in the United States; they say it is the 
grade, and you would get the premium, then if it were mixed with American grain 
you would not lose anything. JI would like to ask, if we reduced our rates to Quebec 
“by three cents a bushel, and brought it to a competitive rate, would it lead to a 
corresponding reduction being made on the American side? A. No, but, you would 
have very strong objection from other roads. Our own Canadian roads would 
strongly object if you made that reduction. Im fact if you asked the Grand Trunk 
or O.P.R. if they were favourable with a rate to Quebec three cents less than the 
current rates, they would immediately say no, they don’t want the rates reduced at all. 
| Q. How about American rates? A. The American rates are not affected. If 
you ask Mr. McInnes if he will ship goods to Quebec at the same rate as Montreal 
he will immediately say no; but if you force him down there and show that you can 
take it to Portland at the same rate he will ship it to Quebec. That is an illustration 
of the whole problem of Canadian port and American port. I will explain it this 
way. Years-ago we had a line of steamers from Quebec. We wanted to get 
American produce. We were shipping flour from Minneapolis and provisions from 
. Chicago, the export rate from Chicago to New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Portland 
and Montreal was the same; the inland rate is the same to the export point. Naturally 
the nearest point has the advantage in mileage, but the rate of freight is the same. We. 
wanted that cargo delivered at Quebec. Neither the C.P.R. nor the Grand Trunk would 
. agree to haul the freight the extra distance of 150 miles. They said no. Well, then, we 
ag would require to pay them the extra’ cost of hauling the 150 miles. But I went to the 
aah Grand Trunk and I said “I want you to give me the same rate of freight to Quebec 
as you are giving to Portland. Now, it is only 150 miles from Montreal to Quebec; 
in round figures it is 300 miles to Portland, and you cannot object to give me the 
same rate to Quebec, at Levis, if I am willing to go over to Levis and take it, as 
you are willing to give to Portland.” They flatly refused to carry that cargo to Quebec. 
Then I said, “Well if I refer to the Quebec Board of Trade—that you object 
to carry cargo those 150 miles, but you are willing to take it 300 miles to an American 
_ port, you are going to get into trouble in Ottawa.” He said, “Well, you won’t do 


at is exported from the United States ports may be Canadian or may be United © : 
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that will you?’ I said, “No, I won’t unless I am obliged,”—but they put the rate into 
Quebec, and I got it by simply forcing it, by saying, “Well, you will carry it to Boston : 
or Portland, and you must carry it to Quebec at the same rate of freight, otherwise 
you are discriminating from Quebec.” Then when the Grand Trunk delivered that 
cargo to Quebec the C.P.R. said, “You are going to Levis?” and I said, “Yes.” They 

said, ““We will give you a freight rate to Quebec,” and we got dead meat and provisions 
and cattle through at the same rate as for Montreal, but it was a question of fight, 
and they were glad to get the freight. 

Q. The C.P.R., or any company that eneah a line of boats could make a Sener 

rate on the ocean, but they were not allowed to cut on their railway rates Foe They 
could absorb the rate. 


Hon. Mr. Wesster: That is where the Gdn shipper could get a through 
rate from the C.G.M.M. to Liverpool, and absorb the difference. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Of course the C.P.R. is not in a position to bring down wheat to Quebec 
as the Transcontinental is, because Winnipeg is 240 miles nearer to Quebec over the. 
Transcontinental than it is to Montreal?—A. That is entirely in the hands of the 
Canadian Government. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. As a result of your observation, do you think there will be a pronounced 
increase of wheat going ovér, and less flour?—A. There should be. I think and have 
always thought that we ought to export the largest possible quantity of grain as 
grain, and not as flour. The millers are perfectly justified in manufacturing flour 
in Canada for Canada and export, but the price they get for the export flour is very 
much less than what is charged the consumer in Canada. 

Q. Then they want the offal over there, too, for the cattle?—A. Yes, they get 
the benefit of the offal by taking it in the form, of wheat. Besides, they cannot mix 
flour one grade of flour, very well, but they can mix grain before it is made into 
flour. A 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. There is a bigger percentage, relatively, of American flour exported, to their 
whole growth of grain, than here?—A. Yes, because they have been willing to take 
the price. It is question of competition in price; it is a question of competition on the 
other side as compared with this. 
Q. One of the exporting millers told me that ‘London -was going to be the great 
flour-milling city of the world, on account of the ease of mixing grain.—A. There are 
now a large number of millers established in Birkenhead, and they get jtheir grain from 
different parts of the world, and they buy all kinds of grains, grades:and quantities of 
grain, and they can produce a cheap form of flour. You never get bread quite as 
white, but it is a great deal cheaper than in Canada. 

@. What will be the future of wheat as against flour in the next five years ?—A. 

I have said we could increase our capacity on grain, 100 per cent more grain to Eng- 
land. England will always buy our grain—England and the continent now—but they 

will not buy our flour unless the price is down to competition. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. They don’t export very high-grade flour now, heat 2—A. No, hey ship 
their seconds. 

Q. What is the rate on grain this year?—A. We are getting seven Pine te by bon 
quarter; that is $1.75 for 480 pounds—8 bushels. 


_- ROUTING oF ‘CANADIAN EXPORT TRADE 


aye Ton. Mr. Tanner: 


Q. If the freight rate were the same last year to Montreal ad American ports, 
in your judgment would all the | Canadian grain come to the Canadian ports?—A. It 
has always been governed by the amount of tonnage available to carry it out. If we 
have tonnage available in Montreal it will go to Montreal or Quebec through the 
summer months. | 
~ Q. I understood you ‘to say there will be no difficulty about shipping?—A. As fe 
as shipping, we have hundreds and thousands of ships laid up for employment. If 
we can find employment for these vessels they will come, no matter in what part of 
the world they are. You have hundreds of steamers lined up in England and in the 
United ‘States for want of employment. ~The cost of operation to-day is so high that 
they cannot afford to operate those vessels except at 'a heavy loss. The rate of freight 
we are getting to-day is three times the normal rate. It was practically two shillings 
a quarter, whereas to-day it is over six shillings a quarter, and yet there is very little 
money to be made; I think you can just about pay expenses, perhaps a little more. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. Will that rate tend downwards?—A. I am gure the rate will tend downwards. 
The rates of freight are going down still further. The cost of handling our ships, 
the rates on coal and wages, must go down. I am satisfied we are not down to the 
bottom of the rate, although I don’t think the rates will go down to what we had before 
the war. 


By Hon. Mr. McMeans: 


Q. Under that American Fordney Bill, if it goes through, in case the export 
of wheat to the United ‘States ‘is stopped, will that have any effect upon the railway 
rate from Winnipeg to Quebec on wheat—A. I do not see that it would hive any 
effect at all, because I think, our grain could go through in bond to Portland for export 
to England, the same as it does to-day. It can go through Portland, but it cannot go 
through New York; but of course they pore never withdrawn their Panatne privileges, 
and they are not likely to. 

Q. Why could it not go via Buffalo in bond?—A. It cannot very well go through 
in bond. 

Q. The idea I had was that the American roads would not have’so much wheat to 
earry ?—A. They would have their own grain. 

Q. There would not be any for export?—A. I do not think there would, but they 

_ would either have to pay the price or keep their own grain in 1 ‘their own country for 
their own people. 


By Hon. Mr. McColl: 


Q. They will have an export surplus; it has been estimated that 100,000,000 people 
provide a market for about 600,000,000 bushels of wheat. They had 900,000,000 last 
year. Of course provision must be made for seed, and then reserves, but I think they 
have always had a surplus unless in very poor years.—A. We have now for years 
past figured on either the export of grain from the United States via Montreal or 
American ports. Years ago there used to be a very large export of corn and of oats. 
During the war there was a very large export of both, because the countries on the 
other side needed it. Now there is no demand for oats, and very little demand for 
maize, although the prices now are less than half what they were two years ago. In 
Canada the oats are very cheap, and it is wonderful that there never has been any 
demand; we are not shipping oats. We are shipping grain to England again now, 
because the price has got down to a figure that the British Government really thinks 
it is time to buy some more grain. 
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Q. No oats going over now!/—A. No. elt tae 
Q. 40 cents a bushel?—A. Yes; you would think they should be going now. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Any reason for that?—A. No, T ean’t account for it. It is an open market. 
I think it is really that the people pate afford to buy, rather than anything else. They 
must have flour, but they don’t need to import oats, and they are not buying the 
oats. . 

Q. How do they feed their horses AT suppose they have enough a of 
their own. They don’t import our hay now. 


By Hon. Mr. Bostock: 


Q. What about barley?—A. Barley is going through in moderate quantities. 
Mixed grains are going steadily there all winter. In fact it is barley and mixed 
grains we have shipped from St. John. 


The Cuamman: I desire to express the thanks of the committee to Mr. Harling 
for coming here and giving us the benefit of his valuable experience. (Hear, hear). 


Tue SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 368, 
May 4, 1991. 


The Committee met at 10.30 a.m. 
Mr. Carnos A. Haves, Vice-President in Charge of Trafic and Mr. D. O. Wood, 


Traffic Department, Canadian National Railways, appeared as witnesses and testified ~ i 


as follows: 


By the CrHairMan: This committee has been charged with trying to find out how 
it is that so much of our products, from the west especially, are routed via American 
ports instead of Canadian ports, and also how the rates conflict with those given to 


American ports by rail and water and over American roads. Would you please tell 


this committee how you arrive at the rate of 86 cents on grain—on wheat, for instance 
—per bushel from, say, Winnipeg to Quebee over the Transcontinental railway? 
Tf I understand aright, in 1916, after many appeals from the Quebee Board of Trade, 
you quoted a rate from Armstrong to Quebec on grain for export at the rate of six 
cents a bushel, which of course was a very low rate, I admit; but since then this rate 
has been withdrawn, and a rate of 25 cents a bushel has been quoted instead, making — 
an increase of over 400 per cent;.and in that part of the Dominion around Quebec | 
this rate is considered exorbitant, and precludes any grain from coming to Quebec at 
the present time. While the rate from Winnipeg to Quebec was about 11 cents the 
flow of grain came to Quebec. Of course we understand that rates have gone up, 
and eonditions are not the same as they were then, but it is felt down there that a rate 
of 25 cents from Armstrong to Quebec in place bf 6 cents four years ago is beyond all 
reason ?—A. Well, if I may attempt to answer that enquiry, in the first place I would 
suggest a slight correction in your statement—that the rate of 6 cents from Armstrong 
was made as a result of appeals from the Quebec Board of Trade. That is hardly the 
case. If you wish, I will give you a history of the making of that 6-cent rate. It was 
more.of an emergency rate at the time. You will recollect that Canada had the largest — 
grain crop in 1915 that has been produced. I think the wheat production of 1915. 
was approximately 360,000,000 bushels, and the production of all antes was something — 
like 680,000,000 bushels. 
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ie aS Doe ue emo: ag ant 
. eG: Was that the west alone tA. That was ihe west A iose Now, the crop last 
yea: is estimated, for wheat, about. 934,000,000 bushels. I do not know what the 
estimate is for cereals other than wheat, but I think about 370,0000,000 bushels. 
Now, in 1915 the Government had just started the operation of the Transcontinental 
from Winnipeg to Quebec. We started there in the early part of June, 1915. We were 
dependent on our traffic east from Winnipeg on that originating in the Grand Trunk 
Pacific territory. The grain from that territory, prior to the close of navigation on 
the lakes. we took from the Grand Trunk Pacific at Winnipeg, carried it east over 
the Transcontinental, and down over what is known as the Lake Superior Branch to 
Fort William and Port Arthur. At that point the Government really had only one 
elevator that it reached directly with its own tracks—that is, only one public elevator; 
that was the elevator that was built by the Grand Trunk Pacific at the Mission 
Terminal, so-called, with a capacity of 5,750,000 bushels. As the season progressed — 
towards the close of navigation we ed deavoured to get our grain delivered to 
elevators on the tracks for railways at that point. | 
Q. What was about the rate from Winnipeg to Fort William over that system 
then ?—A. I think the rate was ten cents a hyndred, or six cents a bushel, at that 
time. But we were unable to get access to the elevators on the tracks of the other 
railways, as they, foreseeing the conditions that were going to confront them, promptly 
placed an embargo on grain from other railways, reserving the spact that was m 
the elevators on their tracks for their own use. At the conclusion we wound up 
with 3,600 cars of grain on tracks in transit to Fort William or at Fort William or 
Port Arthur waiting to get into an elevator, with every elevator at the head of the © 
Jakes and at Duluth jammed to capacity. So we thought every effort should be 
made to relieve those cars, as with those cars unloaded we had no more equipment to 
send back into the grain fields to keep additional grain moving. Looking around, we 
found elevator space available at Montreal and at Quebec. I think at that time there 
was about 5,000,000 bushel space available at Montreal and 2,000,000 space available 
at Quebec. With the close of navigation that season, as I recall it, the water-rate 
from Fort William to Montreal had closed at about 6 cents a bushel; and we, in this 
emergency, in order to release that equipment, made an effort, and offered the trade 
this rate of 6 cents a bushel, with the idea that they would take the grain on and get 
it under cover at Montreal or Quebec. 
_ Q. Where was the 6-cent water-rate—— to Georgian Bay ports?’—A. No, it was 
through to Montreal. Well, we succeeded fairly well, I think we moved about 3,500,000 
bushels all told, to Montreal and Quebec—something over 2,000,000 at the 6 cent rate 
- and at the corresponding rate on oats and barley; the oat rate of 4 cents corresponding 
with the wheat rate. In addition we moved about 5,500,000 bushels that season all- 
‘rail through to St. John, Halifax, Portland, and Pastor under the ordinary rates. I 
am making that statement, Senator, to rather correct the impression you had that 
the rate of 6 cents was made as a result of the appeal of the Quebec Board of Trade. 
Q. Was that 6 cents from Winnipeg or Fort William?—A. That 6 cents was 
from Armstrong. You see, by the 6 cent’a bushel from Armstrong we had the division 
rates from the West. You see, a rate from Winnipeg does not amount to anything; 
there is no grain at Winnipeg; you have got to go back onto the prairies. On all 
the through rates from the west to Fort William the Canadian Government railways _ 
had agreed with the Grand Trunk Pacific, to accept, as their proportion from Winni- — 
peg to Fort William, 8 cents a hundred, equal to 4%4o0 cents a bushel. Armstrong is 
the rate-breaking point on the Transcontinental that corresponds with Fort William 
at the head of the lakes; so that in addition to the 6 cents a bushel from Armstrong 
to Quebec we had 4%o cents a bushel between Winnipeg and Armstrong, making a 
total of 10%0 cents a bushel—Winnipeg to Quebec and Montreal, to both places. The 
Grand Trunk joined us that winter and the Temiskaming and Northern Ontario 
joined us in protecting this emergency rate t) Montreal. 
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By Hon. Mr. Webster: ants ie | Th haa 
Q. That rate is still eancelled?—A. Oh yes, it was cancelled. ee 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The rate has been made to-day between Armstrong and Quebec, 25 cents; 
now, how did you come out on that rate? Did you lose any money on that?—A. Well, 
I would say that we did. The only excuse for the making of that rate was to try to 
relieve those 3,600 cars that we had under load, that would probably have stayed ther 
all winter. ie 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. As an emergency?—-A. As an emergency. It was an emergency crop and an 
emergency condition. 


By Hon. Mr. Thompson : 


Q. I understand it is now 25 cents from Armstrong to Quebec?—A. It is 404 
cents a hundred at the present time; it is 24340 cents a bushel. 

Q. And you moved it at one time at 6 cents?—A. Yes. 

@. There is a very great difference between .6 cents and 24 cents, but of course 
there has been no statement of the loss you sustained on the 6 cent rate or as to how 
much profit on the 24 cents—A. Of course at that time the operating costs were 
not so high as they are to-day, and there was the further consideration. that we had 
to take a loss in order to get the equipment released. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. How is the present rate of 25 cents based, from Armstrong to Quebec?—A. It 
is the same as Fort William to Quebec. © 

@. Is there any basis on which you work in formulating the rate of 25 cents?—A. 
These rates are usually adjusted in accordance with the Minneapolis to New York 
combination. 

Q. What this committee is most anxious to secure, if possible, is some reason 
or explanation why the rate, say from Fort William to New York is 33-96, if our 
figures are right, and why the rate to carry the same grain out of the country by 
Canadian ports is 86 cents. We are told by some previous witness that one-eighth 
of a cent difference in the price of wheat is enough to divert it in one direction or 
another; yet here is a difference of 2 cents and a fraction over our own Canadian 
railways and Canadian ports and Canadian elevators; and I think the committee feel 
that the whole country starting from Fort William,—the railways, the ports, the 
elevators, labour, the steamships—would all benefit by getting the grain over Cana- 
dian ports even if we had to lower the rate in order to do so: that we would more 
than make up the difference by the circulation of money and the disbursements of it; 
rather than that we should be at the disadvantage to-day with a large portion, shall 
I say the major portion, of our western wheat crop going out through American ports. 
That is what we are trying to get at—A. I don’t know but the best way to answer 
that inquiry, and to save time, and to do so in as comprehensive a manner as possible, 
would be to read a memorandum that our General Foreign Freight Agent, Mr. Wood, 
has furnished. Mr. Wood is General Foreign Freight Agent for both the Canadian 
National and the Grand Trunk. The rate via Montreal has been lower all this season 
so far than the rate to New York, still the grain is going to New York. There has 
been a rate of a cent a bushel in favour of Montreal, and the grain goes to New York. 


By Hon. Mr. Waston: 
Q. Is ita fact that they have better shipping facilities in New York to take care of 


eargo‘—A. I think if you will let me read this memorandum it will summarize the 


e* 


the whole situation for you. 
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s 

By Hoe Mr. iWeveier . : 
_~ Q. When you say the rate to Montreal, has Quebec been given the same rate as 
~ Montreal?’—A. No, there is half a cent a bushel difference. It costs:from $6.00 to $7.00 
-acar more from the Bay ports to Quebec than to Montreal. 

Q. Does it cost that, or is that the rate that has. been put in Soren? Ae That is 
the rate that is put in force. 
Q. It does not necessarily mean an increase in -cost?—A. Well, there ig several 
; if : hundred miles additional hauling. 

i 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Has Q. What would be the cost from Winnipeg to Quebee at your present rate, all- 
. | rail?—A. It would be practically 35-1 cents-a bushel, but, as I said before, you will 
: appreciate that the rate from Winnipeg means nothing; there is no wheat at Winnipeg. 
Q. The people usually quote that?—A. I know they do. 


‘ By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q@. Could we route it from some points that would mean something—either Fort 
William or Moosejaw or Calgary, somewhere?—A. Take Moosejaw. 
@. Get some rate that would compare with New York—we don’t really mind which 
- place as long as it is a fair comparison?—A. Moosejaw, I think;31 cents a hundred to 
Fort William, as against 18 from Winnipeg; that would be 18-6/10 cents a bushel. 
a Q. From Fort William. to Quebec or Montreal would be what?—A. 24:3, that is by 
all-rail. mined 
Q. It would be 55.3 from Moosejaw?—A. No, 42.9. 
Q. And from Fort William to Quebec or Montreal?—A. It is 18-6/10 cents a bushel 
-from Moosejaw to Fort William, and it is 24-3 from Fort William to Montreal or 
Quebec. 
Q. Could you give us the same rate from Moosejaw via New York?—A. The rate 
to Duluth is 2 or 3 cents higher than to Fort William, but by way of Fort William it 
is the same, 18-6; and our rate from Fort William to New York is 28-8/10 cents a 
bushel; 47-4/10 cents a bushel from Moosejaw to New York as against 42.9 to Montreal 
or Quebec. 
: Q. Does the same rate apply via Buffalo as via Duluth?—A. I am quoting via 
| Buffalo. : 
Q. I thought you said via Duluth?—A. I did start to make the comparsion that 
way, but the rate would be higher by way of Duluth than by Fort William and Buffalo. 
Q. Then the Moosejaw rate, or the rate on grain from the north-west to New York 
~ via American roads is 47:4 as against 42-9 for Canadian roads?—A. 4% cents a bushel 
higher to New York by rail than to either Quebec or Montreal ‘by rail. 
Q. That was not the information the committee had before?—A. But you under- 
stand that those roads are used only for a limited amount of grain during the winter 
months when lake navigation is not possible. 


Ba Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. This is all-rail?—A. All-rail. Now. if you wish the lake and rail I will give 
you the OPRD AT SLOT from the head. of the lakes. 
By Hon. Mr. Watson: 


Q. What rate do you give going by New York?—A. I was going to read this 
memorandum. 


By the Chairman: 


3 _ Q. Please proceed with the memorandum?—A. It is rather lengthy, but it will 
ie summarize the situation, as quickly as anything, T think. 


wre (Vide Suredae W). 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


ee @: Hampton Roads is old Point Comfort, or Porites Monroe Virginia! —A. 
Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: 


Q. That is an average differential?—A. Yes. 
Q. What about insurance from the time it leaves Fort William?—A. The insur- 
ance is included in these figures. is ae 
By Hon. Mr. Bennett: Ye ei 
Q. Buffalo to New York would be all-rail—they would not use the Canal?—A. tt ae 
would be all-rail; they would not use the Canal. 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: 


Q. As to the time of delivery between Fort William and New York, there is 
better despatch than from Quebec and Montreal?—A. No, I don’t think so. These 
rates are made up of the freight rates from Pért William to the Georgian Bay ports 
as against Fort William to Buffalo. 

Q. Take the shipper disposing of his grain, who wants to deliver his grain from 
Fort William to Liverpool, he could deliver it quicker by New York on account 
of getting it transshipped?—A. Yes. There is something in that, too; take the move- 

ment from Fort William to Liverpool, it can be moved as quickly to Liverpool through 
“Montreal as through New York. 


By Hon. Mr. Thompson: 
-Q. There is a rate in favour of Montreal of how much?—A, 1-3/10 cents. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Is that a through rate, f.o.b. steamer in New York, as compared with f.o.b. 
_ Montreal?—A. Yes. | | 
... Q. Including everything ?—A. Yes. 
- Q. I understood the charges were heavier in New York than in Montreal?—A. 1 
eent a bushel, and there is the elevation in New York, and that is in addition to the © 
Sy caihene That is where we gain a Sk a bushel in Genie ve are three cents 
Q. All We ees included?—A. Ali aie scolded 
Q. On both sides?—A. On both sides. 


Mr. Hayes: (reading): 
You will therefore see that with the difference of 1-3/10 cents per bushel 
in favour of Montreal we were unable to secure a very large volume of the 


grain via that port, and for the reasons I have mentioned i in the first part of re aa 
this memorandum. Hoy 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. You mean, in the fall or at the eet rN Or at the opening. 
@. That was referred to opening and closing?—A. Yes. 
Referring to the return loads of coal to the head of the lakes, Mr. Hayes said: 
3 That is one situation where our Georgian Bay ports are somewhat at a disadvantage 
He on. the making of rates by the lake carriers compared to Buffalo, because with the © 
grain delivered at. Buffalo or the Lake Erie ports it is very handy for them to pick “ea 
‘e up a return cargo of coal to carry back to Fort William, and they will nae that 


: to, me 
an fae a ae tive 1d, go iets ae 


Referring to the. composition from Buffalo, and the loss Ap. revenue, te Ba 
‘said: We are not making statements here with the idea of being controversial; we are _ 
just developing the facts. This memorandum was prepared on April 25th, so that 
: pe gore apply to that date. 


Mr. Woop: The rate used was 2-4 cents to Bay ports and 2 cents to Buffalo, ; 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: Fort William to Montreal, what? 
Mr. Woop: 14:10; that does not include the elevator and insurance charges. 
Mr. Bennett: Does that include the lake and rail haul both? 

Mr. Hayes: Yes, combined. 


Mr. Bennet: How has the grain from Montreal this season gone? 


Mr. Woop: Principally by liners. There has not been much yet. We got 1,500,000 ; 
bushels at Bay ports by Grand Trunk. 


By Hon. Mr. ‘Webster: 


Q. I notice that you mentioned severa] disadvantages which Canadian ports have. 
Now, is there any way that you can suggest to the Committee whereby those dis- 
advantages could be overcome, knowing our purpose, to get all the traffic possible via 
Canadian ports? You mention about getting bunkers at Hampton Road; could not 
those steamers get coal at Sydney, on the way in, just as advantageously going to 
Montreal as going to Hampton Road? Can you suggest any method ‘by which more 
of this business can be got for our Canadian enterprises?—A. Well, there was an 
‘urgent situation on last fall, as indicated in that memorandum with a difference in 
- favour of Montreal of 1-8/10 cents a bushel. 

Q. If one eighth or even a sixty-fourth of a cent would bring it to Montreal, why 
should not 1-3/10?—A. There were probably some conditions ‘connected with the 
merchandising of the grain. As the memorandum points out, a large proportion of 
the grain last year was sent to the continent. Now, what chance would there be of 
our getting enough tramp tonnage into the St. Lawrence to enable the people who are 
financing that grain to be asSsured that there would be enough tonnage in the St. 
_ Lawrence to meet their requirements before the close of navigation ? 

- Q. Mr. Harling stated last week that he could supply tramp tonnage for all the 
grain that might be offered at Quebec or Montreal, which the liners did not take. 
_—A. Yes, but the St. Lawrence freezes up. 


The CHatrmMan: To Montreal; not to Quebec. 


ae Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. It does not freeze up before December?—A. No, but I don’t imagine all this 
grain goes forward from New York. It is in the elevators at Buffalo or the seaboard, 


and it ean go forward any month grtine the winter. We have a short wee. that is 
one handicap. 


Mr. Cuairman: It is short, I admit, but Quebec is open at least 5 or 6 meeke | 
longer than Montreal. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: : 


Q. We have not touched at all on St. John with regard to shipments from Canadian 
ports in winter. Of course I realize the extra haul of the grain, which cannot be 
attractive, but we have our Canadian ports to develop and maintain; we have Halifax 
and St. John, and have not touched on the question of winter export.—A. I referred 
to it incidentally—that it is more difficult, or was last year, to get tramp tonnage to 
St. John by reason of the countries to which this grain had been sold, and the method 
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in winek the ship was being ed qe was nate  diffieult to get t that ramp tonnage 


to St. John than to the American port. iene reeves a RS Reg at Senet 


By the Chairman: — aS i 
| Q. But those were special conditions?—A. Those were special conditions ae 
year. If Great Britian was in the market buying very extensively we would probably 
be able to control a larger proportion of that grain to our Canadian ports. 


Mr. Woop: We would, because of its final dabtination: 


By Hon. Mr. Watson. 

@. Is not the routing of grain, as far as the boards are concerned, affected to 
some extent by the grading? I mean in Buffalo and New York our Canadian inspec- 
tion does not go through intact, but by the Canadian route it does, and I under- 
stand the Canadian Tanta is worth ke or four cents a bushel more in Liver- 
pool. 

Mr. Haves: Did you ever hear that used as an argument, Mr. Wood? 


Mr. Woop: No. 
By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Are there any suggestions you can offer whereby this business can be handled 
through Canadian ports more largely than it has been in the past? I take it that. 
the railways are anxious to have the business through Canadian ports ¢—A. Yes, 
we are. 

@. That is, generally speaking, the railways make as ee out of the haul to 
Montreal and Quebec as they do if it is hauled a certain distance and goes to New 
York afterwards?—A. Now, you are talking of the Quebec situation? 

Q. Or Montreal; I am taking summer shipments’—A. We are watching the 
competition of the Buffalo route very keenly, Senator, and taking measures to pro- 
tect ourselves to the greatest possible extent consistent with good judgment in meet- 
ing that competition. 

Q. Still, you raised the question that if your rates are lowered, serious eompe- 
tition might arise, that might affect.the railways generally ?—A. Yes. 

Q. That might have a varying as. to juet how far you want to reduce the 
Canadian rates in order to offer Canadian ports and Canadian people the benefit ? 
—A. I said, consistent with good judgment. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


-Q. Mr. Wood has told me that those tramps that arrive at CHiabe Roads run 
about 300,000 bushels capacity; now, do they come over light?—A. I think they do, 
largely. - 

Q. So that there is no advantage in a tramp ship coming west and going to 
Hampton Roads as against going to. Montreal ? 

Mr. Woop: With the present condition of shipping, with a plethora of steam- 
ships in the world tied up, a tramp steamer coming to the Atlantic has more chance 
at Hampton Roads than at Sydney; he has innumerable chances to get a charter in 
the American ports. 

Q. Is it correct, as stated in the morning papers, that 46 per vent of the grain 
grown in our three western provinces is brought to the head of the lakes or carried 
on further by the National system?—A. Our last figures show about 48 per cent of 
the total crop was handled at the head of the lakes. It was brought down by the 
former Canadian Northern and the former Grand Trunk Pacific. As far as the 
movement east of Fort William is concerned, both roads’ are used. 

Q. The position of the country, then, is to divert as much as you ean of iat 
46 per cent through Canadian teritory ?—A. Yes. 


a7 42 


i Bae 
“ 


-Q. In view of the combination of the Grand Trunk and the Canadian Northern, 
what will your present position be as compared with prior years in reference to ite) 
lake ports?—A. I don’t know that the situation will be materially changed as the 
result. ayy 
: @. Now you have three lines; one system will have two lines—the line to Depot 
Harbour and the one at Midland—to get it away to Montreal?’—A. And Port OCol- 
bourne and Goderich. . BF 
Q. Would you carry anything from Goderich to Montreal, as compared with 
Depot Harbour?—A. No, but the local milling. 
QQ. So that if it were a question of making big contracts for carriage direct 
from the west over to England or to any European country you are in a better 
position by having the ‘two systems co-ordinated?—A. If it was possible to make © 
through contracts. That has not been the method of merchandising heretofore. 
AON - Q. Mr. Harling told us the other day of large buyers of grain in the old country 
ys who buy enormous amounts, up in the millions, who have their men on the board 
at Winnipeg or somewhere else; have you ever seen anything of that sort of trade? 
Of eourse on the Canadian Northern you did not, because you had no charge of the 
grain after it left Fort William?—A. Your question was that there were represen- 
tatives of British grain firms on the Winnipeg Board of ‘Trade? 
Mr. StrepHens: He might be located in Winnipeg, but he would have to have his 


ae | grain stored at the head of the lakes. The Scottish Co-operative Company have an 
iY office in Winipeg. 


ee ea 


Mr. Hayes: The farmer delivers the grain at the head of the lakes? 
Mr. Srepuens: Yes, that is where it is taken delivery of by the exporter. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. As to the coal at Buffalo, is that a serious competition? As a matter of fact, 
in the fall of the year, when the big American steel trust steamers which had been 
in the ore business all summer, when they go into grain at the tail end of the season, 
most of them do not carry coal up?—A. That may be true, but at certain seasons 
of the year the reverse is true. At the present time coal is a desirable cargo for 
those boats. 

Q. What is the rate up from Erie ports now?—A. I don’t know. 

Bee ys Mr. Woop: Thirty cents. : 
if Q. At 30 cents would it be considered a desirable cargo to carry?—A. Oh yes. 
mae ct _Q. Have you ever heard the question discussed, that three trips can be made to 
the Georgian Bay ports—Midland and Depot Harbour—as against two to Buffalo? 
_ —A. No, I have not. 
Mr. SrreHens: I fancy it would be so. 


Q. Have you ever heard it discussed that a drawback, particularly in the fall 
of the year when the rush of grain is on, was on account of the congested condition 
from Sarnia to Detroit, requiring ships to slow down in fogs, and that there were great 
deviations there?—A. I have heard of deviations, but I don’t know that that works 
to a serious handicap, or to such a handicap as to throw very much business to the Bay — 
ports. 

Q. If a vessel at a 4-cent rate was carrying, say, 500,000 bushels, and was held 
| up for 24 hours, she would lose that much money ?—A. It would cost her some money, 
aa yes. | 
NS Q. Has Buffalo a very decided advantage—the Buffalo to New York Railway— 

over the railway between, say, Midland or Depot Harbour and Montreal, in regard to 
well-equipped roads and roadbeds?—A. The Grand Trunk has pretty tough grades to 
contend with between Midland and Montreal, or even Parry Sound and Montreal, 
whereas the New York Central is a low-grade line, between Buffalo and New York. 


00 SPECIAL ComurTTER 


Q. I have heard the question discussed before, and I am going to read from the _ 
Scientific American of April 30th, 1921, because I think this article is very interesting _ 


to the committee :— ean 
“Train Speeds and Track Costs. 


“Apropos of the question of impact effects of motor-truck wheels on high- 
ways, we note that the American Railway Engineering Association has issued 


a report on the effect of increased speed in raising the cost of track maintenance, © 


in which the fact is brought out that there is an increase in the cost of main- 


taining the track of 0-5 per cent for each increase of a mile per hour in the 


speed of freight trains. 

“No doubt. it is popularly supposed that because the steel rails of a well- 
laid track present such a smooth even surface to the eye, impact effects due 
to irregularities of surface are unknown. As a matter of fact, the average’ rail- 
road track is not as perfectly true in surface as it would appear to be, and 
because of the varying degree of elasticity in. the ties and roadbed, there are 
frequent relatively hard spots which have the effect of inducing heavy certical 
impacts from the concentrated wheel loads of the train. Futhermore, there are 
the lateral impacts, due to the nosing of the engine and ears and to the surging 
of the train on passing around curves that are not of perfectly even curvature. 

“In a general way it may be said that impact effects will vary as the square 
of the velocity, and hence will produce a proportional increase in the wear of 
the track and the cost of the labour, tools and materials necessary to keep the 
track up to a given standard. An analysis as given in the Engineering News- 
Record, supposes an increase in the average speed of freight trains from 20 to 
25 miles per hour over a road of 75 per cent tangent and 25 per cent curves. 
The increase in maintenance expenses in such a case works out at about 2-4 
per cent, which for freight service gives a rate of -0-5 per cent per mile per 

- hour increases.” 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 5 


Q. Now, if the rodd-bed of the Grand Trunk between Depot Harbour or Midland | 


and Montreal were on a par with the New York Central or any of those roads be- 
tween the two points, what would be the effect upon your road?—A. I think the rates 
of the Grand Trunk, so far as I know—I am speaking now without actual knowledge— 
have been made to meet competition, regardless of their road-bed. 

Q. Then what effect would that have on their receipts and expenditures if they 
were trying to keep up competition and running on an inferior line?—A. It ig not 
operated to benefit of their net revenue. 

Q. A Grand Trunk man told me that on the Midland division running out of 
Belleville they might have 30 or 40 leaves of springs break, where they would have 
- practically not a leaf break on the main line of the Grand Trunk. Those breaks would 
involve expenses of taking the locomotive or car in, the division would pay the crew 
while they were waiting the return of the engine, ete—A. Well, I simply want to 
make the general statement, so far as the Grand Trunk’s attempt to retain that business 
through Canadian ports, that in years past I believe they have sacrificed their net 
earnings to a large extent in helping to retain the freight through Canadian ports, 
and that they would have been better off had they not transported the business.' 


Q. And that would be due, to a certain extent, to the inability of their system 


there?—A. Well, of course they can’t get the same net results from a line with high 
grades as from a low-grade line well equipped, and track well maintained. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: / 


Q. How is the National Transcontinental roadbed from Armstrong to Quebec? _ Pi 


—A. It is in very good condition. 


rg 


Should it not be profitable?—A ee 
rate almost as low as any other line in the country, having regard to its construction. — 
- Q. Would the trade from Armstrong to Quebec be based in any way on the road- 
bed you may have in that part of the country, or are you basing your rates on the 
whole, perhaps in competition generally !—A. They are largely based upon competition. 
It is a question what a reduced rate to Quebec would produce in the way of an increase 
traffic—Armstrong to Quebec. es 
. Q. If Quebee were to have the same rate given them as New York, do you von- — 
‘sider they would get the business out of Quebec?’—A. Montreal has a lower rate oie 
than to New York, and is not getting the business. ee ee 
Q. Still, Quebec is 160 miles nearer the sea than Montreal?—A. I don’t believe ae 
that that would be a sufficient inducement to vessel tonnage. Ada 
Q. Tramp steamers would, as I know them, rather go to Quebec than Montreal, _ 
and save that extra 160 miles up and back, which includes the consuming of coal, 
insurance, time, etc.?—A, A reasonable thing to do, it would seem to me, would be 
for the vessel to take it out of its rate. They are performing a shorter service, 
while the railway is performing the longer service. Why doesn’t the vessel take it. 
out of its rate? 
Q. Is any effort being made in order that this business could be secured on a 
eif. rate through Fort Wiliam to Liverpool or some other plave, so that the Cana- 
- dian port or ports might benefit?—A. I would like to have Mr. Wood listen to that 
and answer that question. 
+ -Q. In other words, could not some inducement be granted from some junction 
bee point in the west to Liverpool, that would protect our Canadian grain so that the 
- Manitoba hard wheat would be delivered in Great Britain as such, and not mixed 
i with American wheat, and at the same time so that the carriage and all the benefits 
resulting therefrom could accrue to Canada rather than go through ‘American ports? 
Die Mr Woop: I had a discussion on that point recently with the export and import 
_ traders in Montreal, Some of them thought that a through bill of lading around, 
gay, Port Arthur to a British port at least would conserve a certain amount of that 
business. Others seemed to think it would not. The difficulty of getting a through 
bill of lading from Port Arthur to Liverpool is that you have to take so many things 
‘into consideration—insurance on the lakes, and the railway would have to assume — 
‘responsibility for that through bill of lading, part of which should be assumed by © 
the lake carriers; and you have got your insurance and your elevators at the bay ee 
ports to consider, your elevation at Montreal or Quebec, as the case may be, and 
insurance again. It is a rather complicated matter. nes 
-- By Hon. Mr. Watson: Bee st 
- Q. Lack of guarantee, and risks?—A. Of course we would have to guarantee 
our terms; and the out-turn weights; it is a very difficult thing to do. ae 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: Se 

Q. If it is for the general good of Canada, could not a department be organized - oar 

in connection with the Canadian Merchant Marine—which perhaps alters the situa- 
tion somewhat, and meets some of the objections that have been raised—or we will 
gay, with the Canadian Pacific Ocean Steamship service, because they are perform- — 
ing some of these features that you think are a serious objection? What we desire — 
is that some of them recognize what has been done in the past, but we feel that our 
railways are in such a position, and our Merchant Marine is not making too much 
money, so there ought to be some effort, some organization, some department created ; 
whereby benefits would accrue to Canada, rather than 50 per cent of our wheat crop _ 
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should go out through ‘American ports, and that they sh 


he eae 


the expenditures of those steamers. The trouble is not an insurmountal 
is it? The question of insurance would be covered there, if that is a matter that 


“Tt costs 10 per cent for insurance in Montreal or Quebec”; then the Government's 


duty, through the Department of Commerce, should be to relieve you of that 10 per) 


cent of insurance? I think the country would be with you if you came back and 
fixed the rate to Quebec at 30 cents instead of 36 cents? ‘ a 
Mr. Woop: We endeavoured to do that once before, years ago, when I wae in 


the Allan Steamship Company. Mr. Andrew Allan made a proposition to Sir 


George Foster to establish a Canadian Lloyds, but after considerable discussion I 
think the Government decided that they did not want to assume the responsibility, 
because there would have to be a guarantee given by the Government; nobody else 
would undertake it. However, it is not insurmountable. I believe, personally, there 
could be a ‘Canadian ‘Lloyds. 

Q. We understood from one witness that the eighth of a cent would divert. 
some business; surely some of those difficulties you speak about vould be absorbed 
between all the different interests that would be desirous of getting the business. 
The Quebec Harbour Commissioners, when Senator L’Espérance was president and 
T was a commissioner, agreed to waive the wharfage charge on grain, which I think 
was 6ix or eight cents per ton, provided that business would come through Oanadian 
ports ; and I am satisfied many other parties, as interested as we were, could sug- 
gest the same allowance, or absorbance of something, in order that we should keep: 
that business in Canada?—A. I think the suggestion of the gentleman the other day 
was that the Quebec Harbour Commissioners should absorb the charge for their 
elevation. Of course at Montreal the ships, participate in that, and they do also in 


i 


- Quebec, so there is no difference in that. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. A cent a bushel is the charge for elevation?—A. Yes. 
Mr. Woop: My vice-president has read the brief which he said I prepared on 


the question as a whole, therefore that is really my evidence, so to speak, as well as 
that of the vice-president; but any questions I may be able to answer I will be very 


glad to do so. Getting back to that through bill of lading from Port Arthur, it seems 
to me there would have to be a railway to command or to control lake tonnage. If 
now, for example, the Canadian National Government Merchant Marine had vessels 


on those lakes capable of carrying a reasonable quantity of grain, and a rate were 


made which would be a through rate to Montreal, and it was a rate made by the 
Canadian National Railway or the Canadian Pacific interests, and no question of 
what the rate is to the bay ports, and what the rate would be from the head of the 


lake to Montreal or Quebec, that might possibly help the situation; but with outside 
interests, of course you will have to pay them what they want. 


~ 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. To what ports do you refer on the lake to which it would be advisable to have 
steamers go?—A. I would say to the Bay ports, from the head of the lakes. 

Q. From the head of the lakes to the Bay ports?—A. I would say so. 

Q. From Mr. Hiayes’ remark, or your remark, that rate is only 24 or 2% cents a 


| bushel?—A. Yes. 


Government has to take up, you gentlemen come back and say to the Government, 


4, 


Q. Does the mere fact of two cents or two and a half cents on a through rate from ~ 


the West to Liverpool really seriously affect the situation? That is, they cannot cut 


that rate down very much to compete at Buffalo with what you may be operating?—- 
_ A. Of course they could give a lower rate against that. ka i ; 


A ie ie he Cena i a ; 7 a : oo 

are ae Do you think that would really affect. it 2—A. It might affect it. a 
By Hon. Mr. Watson | 

Q. Wouldn’t it drive the other Sten mens off the line?—A. It probably would. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. If the water-rate involved is only two cents, I do not see that it is a very serious | Me 
_ matter one way or the other whether the BG peenment own those lake steamers or not, 
because you will always get them, and you can get them at one cent or two and a half? fi 


Mr. Hayes: I think Mr. Wood had possibly in mind not so much the rate, or 
what it would cost, as the assured delivery of the grain—the control of the grain. _ 


Mr. Woop: The control of the grain. 


, By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. The Government Merchant Marine have twenty- Hee small vessels that are not 
fitted for sea business, and of which a large number were built on the upper ek 
there is no reason why those boats could not go back again and do the trade you are 
, ae of. ae 
: Mr. Hayes: There would be no profit in operating that type of boat on the lakes. 


Mr. Woop: Those boats would carry possibly 120,000 bushels of wheat, They can- — 
not fill them fully, because they are built for deep sea work, and when full they will 
draw 29 feet, and I am afraid there would be trouble in getting them through the Soo. a 
They might possibly hold 130,000 to 135,000 bushels of grain, but to get through the | 

locks they would have to reduce the load to 125,000. They are a little more difficult ie 
to load, and the engine is astern. ns 
Wie QO. You spoke of having some boats that might run to Montreal for the grain : 
; ee I thought you referred to that?—A. No. Our boats coming through the lower 
reaches of the canal cannot carry more than twelve hundred tons. They are deep 
cu draft. We have sent some boats down and brought coal, but we cannot get more than 
- twelve hundred ton. 
xi Q. But boats like the McKee might be of sufficient capacity to meet the ausec 
oh tion you made?—A. That type of boat is all right. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. How is the elevator capacity at New York as pected with that at Noun 
and Portland?—A. I have not the figures for New York, but they have immense apa 
because each railroad have their own elevator. ‘i 


Ney OM yi avEe: I don’t think the elevator. capacity or space at New York is relatively 
: large. ‘They order the grain down from Buffalo, and they get quick hander from — 
- Buffalo. 
Mr. Woop: And they have floating tales ators: 
Q. So there is no particular advantage over Montreal?—A. No. 


Mr. Hayes: I think we are better situated, relatively, than New York. 


- By Hon. Mr. Watson: 
Q. ‘What vessel is it that controls the ocean rates; is it the regular liner or ‘the: 
ary tramp? | : 


Mr. Woop: The ied have a specific rate that they agree on, but the fama comes” 
a in and can do as he likes; and the tramp to-day is carrying grain at much less than 
oN regular rates. 
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- Q, The tramp is a free lance?—A. Free lance. A 
By Hon. Mr. Webster: oh aye . RM eas RR 

ee Q. If there was sufficient grain offering at our Canadian ports, do you thin 
with the present situation of tonnage, that there would be ample vessels procurable to 
carry this grain?—A. There is any amount of tonnage; no difficulty about that at all. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: URES 
Q. If you admit that the rate from Fort William to Buffalo is only from two 
to two and a half cents per bushel, is it not reasonable to suppose that there is no i 


serious feature affecting the handling of grain to Canadian ports ?—that that will not 
vary more than a cent, perhaps a half cent, and that the rate from Port Arthur or 
‘Fort William to Buffalo can be usually calculated pretty closely ? valle 

Mr. Haves: Yes, but the other fact, of the rail from Buffalo to New York, can ne 


- be affected - 
Hon. Mr. Wesster: But tha 
Mr. Haves: They changed that. 
‘Hon. Mr. Wesster: And why not do the 


‘Mr. Haves: We do. We can reduce. 

Mr. Woop: We do. | 

on Hon. Mr. WEBSTER: 

ey mot need to take seriously the rates quoted by our 

i) Ma, Haves: We are meeting that competition to-day, 
Armstrong, but by the lake and rail to Georgian Bay. 

Hon. Mr. THOMPSON: T understand it has been stated 

advantage of 14 cents now lower; why don’t they get it ? 
Hon. Mr. Wesster: That is not the impression that many shippers have. 


\ 


+ ig a fixed rate by the American Railway Board? « 


same to meet competition 2 


Then, if we can meet that competition at any time, we do : 
American friends? re 
not by the rail route from 


that Montreal has an 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: 
ae Q. Suppose you could doub 
you carry your grain than you do at presen 


Georgian Bay ports? | : . ee 
 Q. Tf a larger tonnage could be carried at a profit?—A. That is a difficult ques- 


tion to answer. We can fix a certain limit below which it is not good judgment to — 
go. We are meeting competition to-day at the somewhat higher limit. We could — 
drop somewhat lower than that if we had the margin. Te aes 
 Q. If you had the margin of trade?—A. Yes. 

By Hon. Mr. Webster: 
se Q. Tf a proposition was put up ‘to you that they would give you 5,000,000 bushels i 
if you. gave them a certain rate, would that be considered ?—A. Since the Trans- ag 
continental started operations I have been in charge of traflic, six years, and I have — 
‘never had a bona fide exporter come and ask for the rail rate to Quebec on export ra 
grain—never had a shipper ask me for the rate. Now, why is it? “ Sate, 


, By the Chaurman: ie bas 
raw PL AVO YOU. transported grain over the Transcontinental railway 2—A, Yes; and 
I had to go to the trade in 1915; and it was one of the members of this august body, 
» the late Senator Richardson, who was the only one who I could induce, of all the grain 
exporters at that time, to consider ‘Quebec, and he tried it out. tp ts ae 
See Dare R Buy Hon. Mr. Webster: , | HON NG Petia 
pn ay. Given the same rate to Quebec as to New York, is it your view that it 
only amount to a paper rate, and that business would ‘not ensue?—A. That is 


opinion. — : 


b 


le your tonnage Via Montreal, how much cheaper could 
¢2—A. You mean via Montreal, by 


}. Uni something else is done at the Soe 3 bout hak: Non aia now of 
the rail rate. Now, you understand there is approximately 6,000,000 bushel storage — 
- eapacity at the head of the lakes to-day. That investment has been made because > 


the western farmer. (We cannot divert a car of grain to-day down over the Trans- 
* eontinental—we cannot take it out and bodily send it to Quebec or any other place; — 
it is assigned to Port Arthur and Fort William, and it has got to go there. Now, 
you take the farmers themselves, through their organization, the United Grain 
Growers and the Saskatchewan Co-operative Co. they have invested in an 8- million 
‘bushel elevator capacity at Fort William, or nearly one-sixth of the public terminal 


not, you have got to get back, in the final analysis, to determine what is the proper 
thing to do, what can be done to perhaps minimize the cost of the railway—get back 
to the farmer, to the merchandiser, to find out what would be the result of making a 
lower rate in influencing business. You may have done so, but I think you have to 
start with the producer and the merchandiser. 
Q. We are getting back to that; we are working from the other end, and we 
would like to get any suggestions ae you that would help us in that direction; is 
there any consideration given to the question of empties returning from one part to 
another, in your calculations of freight?—A. When you are referring to the trans- — 
portation itself, the grain commences to be harvested along about the 1st of September. 
The rush then is on for 90 days to get as much grain out of the farmers’ hands, down 
to the head of the lakes, or to the nearest public delivery as possible before navigation 
_ eloses. Now, from Winnipeg to the head of the lakes, in round figures, is 425 miles. 
AGA 350 noes from Winnipeg to Quebec. If all of that grain was going to Quebec 
instead of Port Arthur and Fort William, how many more cars, how many more 
_ locomotives would we be obliged to have in order to relieve the farmer of as much 
grain before the close of navigation as we can do by the much shorter haul to Port 
Arthur and Fort William? The distance would be three times, that is a car, starting. 
east from Winnipeg would take nearly three times as much equipment; and to-day, 
with a heavy crop, we are pressed to supply cars that are required even for the short 
turn round to Port Arthur. , 
Q. Then do the railways prefer the shorter haul?—A. Yes, under those circum- 
stances, because we haye the equipment. ie 
Q. But 50 per cent of that is diverted for American railways?—A. Well, how — 
much more could we earn for the additional 900-mile haul. With the water competi- 
tion. would we earn enough to justify the Government in investing in additional 
equipment sufficient to give that additional service? 


rather than letting the Americans haul it from Buffalo, and letting their steamers, : 


benefit?—A. That is a question of Government policy. 
‘De the eran. 


head of the lakes there was very little at the tide-water ports; yet this is the result of 


half of it, to American ports; now, if I understood your answer to Senator Webster, 
it is all a question of equipment ?-A. Well, not necessarily all a question of equip- 
ment, but equipment would be one of the factors that would have to be considered if 
aah there was any Hey ey movement of grain going to Quebec, that additional distance __ 


Port Arthur and Fort William are the markets in which the grain is delivered by 


elevator storage capacity there. Would they be interested in sending their grain to ole 
Quebec, and diverting it from their investment there, that is, to Quebec all-rail? It | 


Q. How much more wiil the country prosper by all that being handled in Canada _ | we 


coal companies, stevedore conmanies and production companies and everything 


Q. When that Transcontinental railway was built, if you read the speeches ade 
in 1904, it was to revolutionize the carrying of grain from the west to the Canadian 
- tide-water ports, and it was claimed that while there was large storage capacity at the 


this grain being taken to Fort William and Port Arthur and then diverted, more than — at 
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By Hon. Mr. Webster: Oh . Rui Munue mcr ahah de 5 

Q. If that additional distance from Winnipeg is 240 miles shorter, is it not — 
reasonable to expect that some arrangement ought to be made whereby the grain would 
go to Quebec?—A. Well, following up the previous remarks a little further, from toners 
time the crop commences to be harvested there are about three months until navigation 
closes at Quebec. Who, financing the grain, is going to take a chance of his grain 
possibly not getting to Quebec in time to get out before the close of navigation ? : 


By the Chairman: ‘ 


Q. What do you consider the close of navigation at Quebec?—A. When did the 
Recruit get in the ice trouble? / 


The CHarrmMsan: That is a special case. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. The grain would not be blocked in Quebec; a portion could go on to St. John 
and be shipped there; it is no more serious risk than we are taking every day in 
commercial énterprises?—A. No; of course, as you say, you would have St. John and 
Halifax and possibly Portland ahead of you; but would that give the people who are 
financing that grain and merchandising that grain the same possible outlets as they 
have with the grain, say, at Fort William or at Buffalo? 

Q. That would only apply to November shipments—one month out of twelve— 
and even with that objection, if railways were at fault in not having the grain in time 
at Quebec they could carry it to St. John, and if a through rate had been previously 
arranged the loss would not be very serious for the extra haul, Quebec to St. John? 


By Hon. Mr. McCall: 


Q. What would be the extra haul, say, on a shipment from Winnipeg to Quebec, 
to be sent on to St. John? What would be a reasonably fair addition to the charge 
while grain was still on the car?—A. Take the distance from Quebec to Halifax, 
about 675 miles. ; 

f Q. Is that nearer than St. John?—A. St. John is about the same distance with 
- us; it would be about 90 miles shorter; it is about 585 miles to St. John. : 

) Q. What would be the additional charge, then, to make a profitable rate 2@—A. I 
don’t know as I would say. 

Q. It has been said that winter charges on grain held in port could be made up 
by shipping it right off to our ocean ports and getting it in the market?—A. People 
nave not appreciated the conditions under which the old Intercolonial has been able 
to handle its export business. Its export and import business has only been coming 
to it in the winter months, when the operating conditions are probably as difficult as 
they are in any section of the country during the winter months. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. You could use the Transcontinental for that purpose ?—A. Yes, but the climatic 
conditions are very much the same there as on the Intercolonial. I would not under- 
take to say, Mr. McCall; perhaps 15 cents a hundred. 


By Hon. Mr. McCall: ae 


Q. Ten cents a bushel?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will the consolidation of the Government railways facilitate the movement 
of rolling stock so that we may have some economies under one management, and 
moving the stock where it is needed at the time it is needed?—A. I have no doubt 
some economies can be effected, but not to such an extent as to materially increase 
‘the amount of equipment that will be available for the general public. To-day we ; 
have cars in large numbers standing idle simply because business is sick, business is 
not flourishing; but it is only a very few months ago when we were put to it to supply i 


“some. eos: ‘In the Bintes had deeeaated that so far as ee Ren was concerned, 
; a the ditference between good business for the American railways and a depression 
was only the difference between 85 per cent and 100 per cent, or 15 per cent. Business 
to-day is depressed, 85 per cent and when it increases 15 per cent they will be up against 
the same shortage as they were a year ago. Car supply is a fluctuating quantity. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Considering what has»been coming down on the Canadian Northern, and — 
knowing what your equipment is on the Grand Trunk, do you | hope for an increase 
in trade by the lake ports to Montreal when the rush is on in the fall of the year! ,— 
A. Tt will depend on the size of the crop each year: 


Q. But the smaller it is, the greatest effort it must be on your pan to get it out? | 


—A. But between the lake route and the rail route we do hope to better our condi- 
tion. 

Q. By that combination?—A. Yes, 

 Q. After you have got everything you can get out of Montreal, what about Port- 
land for the winter months, because the Canadian Government will own that line too ?— 
A. Well, answering the question from a practical point of view, there is no question 
but what the transportation can be purchased cheaper to Portland than to St. John 
or Halifax, by reason of the shorter distance. 

Q. ave you ever studied the movement of grain, both corn and summer bheue 
from Chicago to lake ports, and then transportation from the eastern states?—A. No, 
I don’t know as I have made a particular study of it. 

Q. Of course you are aware that the Grand Trunk had a very considerable busi- 
ness in that in past years?’—A. They have handled, in past years, large quantities of 
corn from the western states, that is, through ‘Bay ports to New England. 

@. And wheat, too, the summer wheat?—A. Not much wheat. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 
Q. Why should we not get some of that western grain through our Canadian 
ports?—A. We do get some. 
Mr. Woop: During the war we had a lot. 
Q. But as a general rule you don’t get it?—-A. Quite a portion. There is corn 
coming now to ‘Depot Harbour. 


By Hon. Mr, Bennett: 
Q. Have you ever studied the question of freezing in a vessel at the lake nee 
‘in the fall of the year when the elevators were filled, and then to have a fleet of vessels 
lying there, and from time to time move them up to the elevators and discharge them 
down to Portland?—A. That is done right along. 


Mr. Woop: That was done very extensively during the war. I had about 20 | 


vessels at Midland there. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. Is there a prospect of that business being increased, and at the same time 
avoiding any expenditure on elevators? 

Mr. Woop: A great deal depends on market conditions. Last fall both the 
C.P.R. and ourselves tried to canvas the business situation from one end to the other 
to tie up the trade at Midland, but we couldn’t get any at all, the conditions were so 
abnormal by reason of the fact that the continental buyers were buying that wheat, 
instead of England. 

Q. The Montreal Gazette published returns last year showing the biggest ship- 
ment to a foreign country, Italy, 8,300, 000 bushels; Antwerp, 5,500,000, Gibralter, 
» 4,000,000, Greece, 3,600,000, Marseilles, 1,952,000, Bordeaux, 278,000; do you know 


att : : \: Se : i YA a tn ke ma Pe 


whether a great part of that grain came down on the Grand T: 
~ Montreal ¢ ; : Bp buyin ai erent cee A. oat yh AL's 
‘Mr. Woop: It came to Montreal; we both had a share of it. TAN ARRAN Hh ee” 
Q. Your namesake, 0. M. Hays, was a great believer in the lake ports to Portland, 
and Montreal in the summer; do you agree with him, as in competition with Buffalo? ; 
Mr. Hayes: Yes. : on i 
Q. Mr. Hayes used to base one of his strong grounds because the boat made three 
trips against two to Buffalo? : 
- Mr. Haves: Another interesting instance we have had this summer; it will not 
interest you so much as the pacific coast. ‘We had about 350,000 bushels of wheat out 
of Alberta’ this winter to Vancouver, which was sent around to Great Britain 
through the Panama Canal. > I think the C.P.R. had about the same quantity. That 
is a Canadian port, but it is not an eastern Canadian port. 


By Hon. Mr. McCall: ict } 
Q. Do you think that trade will continue 7—A. I am inclined to think it will, 
because the out-turn of the cargoes reported is excellent. 
- Q. Some day you will develop the Trent Canal as a carrier ?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 

Q. You don‘t consider there is any preference given by the Canadian railways 
that enables the Buffalo railway people to get this business?—A. No; to the contrary. 

Q. You think one suggestion might be to get right back to the shippers and = 
merchandisers’—A. Yes. | é hae « 
) Q. And getting them to route this business over the Canadian rails?—A. I do. 
not want to suggest lese majesty, but why not take your friend, the Honourable Mr. _ 
Grerar? He would know more about merchandising and the shipping of grain. 


ri 


By the C hairman: 


—Q. As a railway man, Mr. Hayes, do you not think that the Transcontinental aa 
between Winnipeg and Quebec should be used to better adyantage for the hauling of 
grain, to the benefit of the Canadian National Railway situation, in our section?— 
A. If a practical scheme could be worked out that would mean the bringing of any 

_ygyvain totally over the Transcontinental, I can assure you we would like to see it done; > 
but we don’t want to make a paper route that’ means nothing so far as the actual 
moving of business is concerned: , | aa) 

Q. That is not exactly my question; I quite appreciate the answer from your | 
point of view, but owing to the fact that the National Transcontinental is so built 
that an engine can haul almost double the load that can be hauled on the next best 
equipped road, and that it shortens the distance between Winnipeg and Quebec, as 
compared with Montreal, the nearest tide-water port, by 240 miles, are you not of 
opinion that this road is not being used to-day as it should be for the hauling of grain — 
from the west?—A. I can say yes to that—as it should be; but I want to follow on— 
but will it be? Can it be, under the merchandising condition of to-day? Will 
the owners, the people who are financing that grain, use Quebec ? | 
Q. That is alright; if you had the equipment would it not be to. the benefit 
of the National railways to haul grain the longer distance and bring it to Quebec at | 
the fairly paying rate which we all believe could be much below the rate that is 
‘presently quoted, about 36 cents a bushel? It has been figured by railroad experts 
that including the return of empties, supposing you haul a ton of freight west, the ~ 
grain can be taken down from Winnipeg—I am using the word Winnipeg, but Fort 
William or Port Arthur—for about 17 cents a bushel as against 36 cents which is Be ohel 
quoted to-day; now, would it not be in the interest of the National Railways :to haul 
the longer distance as against the shorter distance, from Winnipeg to Fort William 
A. At a reasonably compensatory rate, yes. Be te Yah 


2,000, 000 ails: of. wheat: ins "Liverpool I am Eatie to ce that wheat, say, oi 
Moosejaw or some other. point in the west; will you please give me a through rate 
from Moosejaw to Quebec?” What will you charge to-day from Moosejaw to Quebec 
Ne at a paying rate?—A. I have shown you; but you would first have to find the grain a 
_ Moosejaw. ‘ 
-Q. That is all, eh I understand the conditions at the present time as you 
stated them, and I must say you have enlightened me a great deal; I never saw the © 
question in the way that you have put it to me, which is the correct one; I understand 
now where the nigger is, as you say, which I never did before; you awe put it ata 
glance before my eyes, and it is just as clear as the sunshine. 


“Hon. Mr. Cuapais: Yes, we can see it now. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I want to put that question; supposing Udine exist to-day that I eould 
“go to Moosejaw or some other point west and buy 2,000,000 bushels of wheat and sell 
them in Liverpool, could you not quote me a through rate from Moosejaw to Quebec 
a ee lower than the one which exists to-day and still make money out of it?—A. We 
could quote you a rate considerably lower than the present rate, I think, or con- 
siderably lower than the present rate from Moosejaw to Quebec. 1G 
Q. And make money on it?—A. And still make a margin of profit. 
| Al Wse Bb) LANIGAN, General Freight Traffic Manager, Canadian Pacific Railway, 
- appeared as a witness,:and testified as follows :— 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


 Q. We might get some suggestions on Mr. Lanigan, who knows the conditions 
to be overcome, as he lived many years in the West and knows the situation there as 
well as in the East; he might make a statement, after what he has heard here, as to 
what relief he hin might be obtained, orsesome way in which this export grain trade 
— might be handled to advantage to his railway and also to the country ?—A. Well, I 
_ think you should go back to the manner in which:grain is bought and sold in the» 
west, and how many years it took to build up the present method of handling grain. 
There are practically no grain exporters west of the Great Lakes, with the exception 
of the Scottish Co-operative Company, who buy grain for their own old country 
» firms, and Richardson and Son, who are of Gourse represented there. The eastern 
exporters, that is, the New York and Montreal firms, have their agencies there. The 
grain trade has grown up in this way. The grain is all shipped to Fort William, © 
except what is used for domestic purposes or seed purposes, or is ground in transit. i 
At Fort William the terminal elevator issues a warehouse receipt on arrival of that | : 
grain, and it is the warehouse receipt that is dealt with. I was for many years a 
member of the Winnipeg Board of Trade and was on the Council that evolved that 
system of handling erain. The exporter, naturally is some person who is either 
resident at one of the seaboard points or else is very close to it, so that he can make 
his arrangements about forwarding his grain. Having a representative on the | 
Winnipeg -Board of Trade, he simply informs him what character of grain he wishes 
purchased on his account. He makes his export contracts either with the vessel or 
the railway agents, and makes them entirely in the east. Now, the purchaser in the 
west is forced by circumstances to desire his money very early after he has harvested _ 
his crop, because that is the only time in the year that he has something to sell—only 
once a year. He is different from the eastern farmer in that respect. That is the 
_ time of the year when he had to pay for his labour, his binder twine, his notes on his 
- agricultural implements, his store bills, in fact everything that comes to him has | 
got to be paid at that time; and he must have money. The result is that he must =—— 
_ market quite a large portion of his grain. The man that buys that grain at the as 
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interior elevator, every bushel that he buys he must sell, and he must get that for- 
warded and into the hands of the ultimate user as quickly as possible. The longer — 
it is delayed the more money it takes to finance the crop. Now, that is the necessity — 
of the farmer; and consequently, the moment he ships his wheat, if it is an individual 
farmer, he forwards to his broker on Winnipeg Grain Exchange the bill of lading that 
he gets from the railway agent, and the broker on the Grain exchange at once gets — 
the warehouse certificate covering the amount of grain, and the grade of grain, and its — 
official weight, and the documents on that grain from the terminal warehousemen ; 
and that document defines in amount the money up to its value that the broker agrees 
to advance on a transaction, selling it later on the farmer’s account. So that you 
will see the necessity for the grain arriving at the terminal elevator at an early 
period, and the necessity for the farmer getting his money as quickly as possible. 
Now, all that has been evolutionary process—the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, the 
warehouse receipts, the clearing house for the boats at the Great Lakes—these have. 
all grown up through the experience that the carrying companies, the banks, the 
farmers, the terminal elevators, and every interest connected therewith has gone 
through for a great many years. Therefore the grain is available only at the head 
of the lakes. That is the only place where it can be procured by the eastern exporter 
or the eastern dealer. And it must be available there—the only suitable point—because 
there are several markets for grain. There is the export market; there is the domestic 
milling market—because, as you will readily see, outside of the mills at Winnipeg 
and Keewatin, there are the domestic milling demands in Ontario and Quebec, which 
are quite large—and there is the American market. Besides that, there is all the 
seaboard available from Fort William; via the different routes. So that grain is 
really worth more at Fort William because of its availability for those different 
markets and for those different routes than it would be worth anywhere else. At Fort 
William it is carried by boat during the season of navigation to the Bay ports or to 
Butialo, and from Buffalo or the Bay ports to the different destinations that the mau 
that owns the grain desires it to travel. The carrying company has nothing to do 
with that part of it. A very large quantity of the grain—half, in fact, that has gone © 
this year—has gone for domestic consumption in the United States; the other half ~ 


probably available for export, that is, over our line. Toledo and Detroit and other 


ports beside Buffalo have taken it. Toledo and Detroit must have taken it purely for 
domestic purposes. I do not see any great harm to Canadian grain interests in | 
finding that the American market was open to our grain, or that it was available for d . 
those domestic markets such as Duluth, Chicago, Toledo and Detroit, by boat, which 

of course is the cheaper way of sending it. Of course Canadian rails cannot compete, 
from Fort William to American destinations, with the water or the rail routes beyond 
that. That is, grain shipped to Detroit or Toledo for eventual consumption in the 
country could not be carried by the Canadian carrier in competition with the water 
route. Buffalo has the advantage of the water route plus the rail rate; and the effect, 
more or less, of the existence of a canal route from Buffalo to New York. As has 
been explained by Mr. Hayes, New York has a very commanding influence as far as 
the export of grain is concerned, not only because there is a larger tonnage available 

at New York for the export of grain—because she has a greater quantity of tramp 
sailings—but in addition to that, she has sailings to ports that neither Montreal, — 
Quebec or St. John has, or has any possibility of having, because there are not suffi- 
cient tonnage to be gathered in Canada for those ports to make sailings to them 
possible or profitable. Now, if a man has his grain at Buffalo he has the opportunity 

of shipping it to New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston—half a dozen other 
places—summer or winter. And he has all the advantage of the foreign sailings that 
there may be from those Atlantic ports to destination—which, of course, unfortunately 

is not available to the Canadian routes. In other words, he can command more _ 
foreign markets from Buffalo than he can command from any other port. Our rates, oY 
however, our all-water route, which has not been mentioned, by Port Coulborne direct 
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‘ By the C halen : 


Q. Even by the Canal?—A. Well, the canal is not a a factor; it is too slow. 
Q. But it is lower?—A. Oh yes, I don’t know what the Canal rate is; but it is 
not a factor, because a man holding his stock in Buffalo for export can get it down 
to New York as fast as he receives it, so the Canal would be too slow for him to use. 
; It isa bearing factor on the rail rate from Buffalo to New York; that is, if you got 
' \ a rate above a certain figure by rail the Canal would no doubt he brought into use. 
Now we have got an all-water route from Fort William to Montreal, transferring at 
Dt Port ‘Colborne, and that route has a certain amount of business and is a factor in 
making our rate by Tiffany, Midland or Port McNichol to Montreal. That is, 
we cannot go above a certain arbitary over the all-water rate, and we must be as low 
as the rate to Buffalo or as the rate from Buffalo to New York. As Mr. Hayes pointed 
out, we are lower than that by about 1-3/10 cent. Now, Mr. Hayes has outlined this 
to you—that there is open to Montreal for the grain of the west to-day, by the water 
route, a still cheaper rate than exists to New York by any route—and it does not 
make any difference whether it is Montreal or any other port— and by the other water 
Bos and rail route to Montreal the rate is cheaper by 1-3/10 cent per ‘bushel than is avail- 
Be able by Buffalo and New York. I want to emphasize that. It does not make any 
ie difference whether it is sent to Quebec or Montreal, but you have a Canadian route 
which is the cheapest route of all—a route over Canadian roads to Bay ports, and from 
Bay ports beyond. And still that American route, for the reason I have given you, 
is commanding a large share of the tonnage that goes from Fort William, and has 
_always done so; and it has done so for the reasons that I have outlined. 
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By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. That rate exists to-day, 1-3/10 cent less via Montreal than via Buffalo?—A., 
Yes. Now, there is to-day a rate of 12 cents a bushel all-water from Fort William 
- to Montreal, including the elevation at Montreal, which is 2-10 bushel. 
é Q. ‘Cheaper than New York?—A. Cheaper than New York. 
Q. Does that include the elevation charge?—A. Yes, it goes right throtigh ee 
Fort William on the boat. Now, I have shown you the very strong necessity on the 
part of the Canadian producer i in the west for marketing quite a substantial proportion 
. of what he has grown early in the season. That, of course is what causes the peak 
om. movement on October to the lake front. That is our big time, from September 15th 
to the close of navigation, about December 5th, to December 12th; and October is the 
Ma peak of the movement. When navigation is closed there is practically nothing in the 
hd terminal elevators at Fort William; it has all gone over the cheapest possible route, 
ff that is, the route that requires no roadbed maintained, no overhead expenses, a com- 
paratively small number of employees to handle the vast quantity of grain, and it is 
available at the Bay port elevators or at Buffalo for a free movement by any port 
during the winter time. Now, the rate from Port McNichol or ‘Tiffany or Midland, 
even if it goes via St. John—you want to mark that particularly—has got to be the 
same as the rate from Buffalo to New York, although the distance from Port McNichol 
to West St. John—which is the only Canadian port which is open during the winter 
months—is a great deal longer. But in securing that grain for Midland or Tiffany 
or West St. John, it must be secured on a basis of what rate would be available from 
Buffalo to New York, the port that is open all the year round. Now, it comes to the 
i grain that comes down after the close of navigation, or may be in trangit to the 
) ry _ head of the lakes but does not get there in time to go across the Bay. 


; a ah Me Watsons aN 
Q. Is the water route open. ei Buffalo - eS ‘New York all the year round 
No, it is not a factor as a grain carrier. Pees tite the 

Q. How many months is that open?—A. About the same as the Gat Takes, je 

presume. Now, as I said, there is grain that is in transit to the head of the lakes, 
or that comes down after the close of navigation. That is the grain that is carried. 
all-rail, either for domestic consumption in the east or for export. Necessarily the | 
Canadian carrier has to carry that from Fort William to West St. John.at no higher - 
rates than are available at that season of the year from Duluth to New York; that is 
the limit of what he can charge for that movement. 

Q. To what extent are the internal elevators in ‘Saskatchewan and Alberta dead 
—A. It depends a good deal on the season, and the character of the. grain. For instance, — A 
in the season when they have tough wheat, naturally you like to get it under aed ae 
or elevated as quickly as possible. a 

Q. Do they treat tough wheat in those Sante) ?—A. Oh, yes, and sometimes f es 
you have got a grain that is growing, for instance, rejected No. one northern with a 
large number of docks—and the docks is a good valuable cattle-feed—and you are 
short of feed, it may go through the Moose Jaw or Saskatoon elevators before being 
forwarded beyond. 

Q. Are they used for storage capacity in rush seasons 2A. No3. more: by thea. 
interior milling trade than anything else. 

Q. They are not used to take a great rush?—A. No; the only time they come into ~ 
maximum use is a year like 1915 or 1916, when storage was at a premium and there fe 
was adjustment at the lake front. In the winter months they came in. 

Q. They are not used for storage as long as you have capacity at the lake front? Lome 


A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. How does that grain get to Duluth, that. you referred to?—A. We have alt 
| rates to Duluth from the Canadian West—the Great Northern and Northern Pacific, — 
of course, as well as the Great National Railways operate in Manitoba to Duluth. \ 
Q. Hand it over to the American railways where?—A. The Great Northern Rail- 
-- way, for instance, runs it into Brandon and up into Portage la Prairie. 


By Hon. Mr. Thompson: 


-Q. I understood you to say that the grain aes arrives at Fort William in frauen a 

was then at Fort William?—A. Yes. nN 

Q. And you had to make a price to compete with Duluth; now, that grain that is 

at Fort William cannot go through Duluth?—A. No, we cannot charge any more from — 

Fort William to our ‘Canadian shipper than our American shipper is charged from 
Duluth to New York, and the Canadian grain is so at Duluth. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Then it is the freezing up at Fort William that prevents you continuing Mb egath 

the time ?—A. Oh, certainly. ae 
Q. What has been your movement on your line: thee runs south from Weyburn We 
and on to Duluth, the Soo line—have you had much of a movement of grain that 
way ?’—A. Not to Duluth. We have had in as far as we have supplied cars for it; 
we have had a domestic movement for Minneapolis for milling purposes, and this last  _ 
year’s has been a premium market, largely due to exchange and matters of that kind. _ 
But we have limited that movement via Portal, via Emerson, on our line, and I think © 
the Canadian Nationals have done the same, to the extent that foreign cars returning _ 
from those routes could be supplied. We have both ‘been taught a lesson, that if our — 
ears drifted down into the United States, especially the last year or so, they wouldn’t 
return with any great degree of promptness. The result is that in the hove of h 


in the West wants cars, a great many. 
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‘By Hon. Mr. Wats ne fer Rie T fed 
| Q And the American r ad will bring those cars back to furnish you the cars for : : oer 
_this supply of freight 2A, Well, there is always a certain amount north bound freight 
coming up. s a Nae aie 
. By the Chairman : ; Ca ae es 
— Q. Why do they hold those cars there?—A. They are short of cars, and when any fe ; a 
o) person is short of cars and there is a car in sight, he perhaps doesn’t live very strictly pe | 
up to the ethics of things, and rather uses the cars. Site 
ie Q. Cannot you make the charge high enough that there is no profit in using your _ 
a cars—or I suppose you do the same with theirs?——A. We don’t have so many to do 
with, that is the only difference. Me eat 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: 
i Q. The demurrage rate is 50 cents a day ?—A. Our per diem used to be 75 cents, 
now it is a dollar. o } 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
nee Ooo Ts there any question of shortage of Canadian vessels on upper Jakes from Fort mn 
— William for lake points in the fall?—A. There has been, yes. ot 
ee Qs Tteyou were to divert trade down to Duluth, put American vessels in and carry | 
from there, that would not be a contravention of coasting; you could put the grain 
down to Duluth if you brought it down on the Portal line?—A. We would not bring 


any grain down that way, because it costs the shipper more money to land it to 
Duluth than it does to Fort William. ; 
--Q. There is’ such a difference that there is no hope of the trade developing that 
way?—A. No. There is a difference of two or three cents a bushel higher rate to 
Duluth than Fort William. 
- Q. Do you mind telling us the rate from Port McNichol to Montreal to-day, per 
bushel ?—A. 11-6 cents. os | ee 
ro .Q. What was it three years ago?—A. In 1917 it was 7 cents. 
— Q. Do you hope to return to 7 cents on that with the reduced costs of equipment ye 
‘and labour and everything else?—A. I expect, of course, that the rate will go down 
when the costs go down. esiga 
—  Q. Wages?—A. Wages is a very large factor in the cost of transportation, = = i 
iis co Qo bhen ilcents, plus the lake rate of 2 cents, with a return of that you could Rs 
garry from ‘Port MeNichol to Montreal at 9 cents a bushel; does that include elevator 
Cavenareeg tA. Yes, it includes Harbour Commissioner switching and delivery into 
Harbour Commissioners’ elevators, and includes Montreal whartage charge. coe 
Q. What would you have to plus to that 9 cente for incidental charges, elevating 
and anything else?—A. Seven cents a bushel was the normal rate in 1917. ‘ 
Q. Was it even lower than 7 cents 2—A. Yes, I think it was. 


| By Hon. Mr. Webster: ‘ 
Q: Would you say that the Canadian freight rates on grain have taken propor- 
tionately the same advances as the American rates 2—A, Well, I think they have about 
the same. < ose 
- Q. So the competition to-day would be about the same as in 1917?—A. Take, for 
jnstance, our rate of 11-6 per bushel including Montreal elevator charges; that is a — 
rate that is forced on us in two directions—first, the Buffalo and New York competi- on 
- tion, and, secondly, the all-water competition, which is 12 cents a bushel to-day from — 
Fort William to Montreal, including elevation. Our rate from Port McNichol is 11-6 
oss) Montreal, to which you can add 23 cents to make the through rate from Fort — 
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William. Well, that is about as close as we can come from Por 
real; with the present cost it is getting down pretty dangerously 1 tik DG Eee 
Q. If the water-rate goes up would it be reasonable to expect that your rail rate 
would go up, too?—A. Well, the highest rail rate we ever got since 1917 was 13 cents 
ea bushel. | AO Oe Data 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: 


Q. I suppose you can rely on the Chairman of the Railway Commission to see Ee 
that you don’t lose any money ?—A. Well, he has not been particularly successful in 
preventing it. 


By Hon. Mr, Bennett: 


Q. Your rates and the Grand Trunk rates from Midland would be practically the 
same?—A, Yes. 

Q. What has been the greatest amount of grain you have ever handled from Port 
McNichol in a season?’—A. I couldn’t tell without looking it up. | 

Q. Has it been as high as 40,000,000?—A. I don’t think so. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: em 


Q. I think you stated that by reason of the methods which have been adopted for ~~ 
some years past, all the grain must be shipped to Fort William, and that the rates were 
based from Fort William on; now, is there any other method that could be suggested 
by which some other point further back—Moosejaw or other junctional point—could 475 

be selected so that we would not have to come into the same competition with the a 
American railways, but get this haul all over the Canadian railways’—A. You would 
still have the competition of the American railways via Buffalo, no matter what'you  . 

did, no matter where you put your terminal in the interior. é 

Q. According to the information you have been kind enough to give us, it is @ 
sad tale for the Transcontinental railway, we will say, from Winnipeg down to Quebec, 
and would show that they cannot expect a very great flow of grain in that direction, __ 
after the country has spent $170,000,000 odd on the Transcontinental railway ?—A. 

Taking your argument, that we put up sufficient elevator facilities at Moosejaw to. ; 

“make that an interior collecting point for grain, at which the warehouse certificates . 

would be issued, and the farmer would get the grain ready for market, as he does, | 

say at Fort William, and we will say that you could make through contracts via the 

Transcontinental to Quebec, Montreal, or St. John from that point; of course Fort 

William will not go out of business; the rate via Fort William and water from Fort ~ 
William is still available, and the rate from Moosejaw would have to be as low as the 
combination of all-water and rail to Fort William, and all-water beyond, or the com- 
petition rate via Buffalo, or the competition rate via Midland. Now, you could not 
get any more than that at Moosejaw. Say the grain came from Maple Creek, you. 
couldn’t get any more than the rate to Fort William plus the water rates beyond, 
say to Montreal or to Quebee—any part; it doesn’t make any difference what part it 
is. You could/not get any more than that because the man has still the water route 
before him. Now when you come to meet that competition, take your rate from any 
point in the west to Fort William, plus the rate available to-day of say 12 cents a bushel 
from Fort William to Montreal, and apply that from Moosejaw; the rate from Moose- 
jaw to-day is 31 cents per 100 pounds, which is 18.6 a bushel; add to that the available 
rate of 12 cents—and in both cases we will leave out elevator charges—and you have a f 
rate of 30-6 cents. So that the grain originated with 6 cents a bushel, and you would 
have to haul that from Moosejaw, say, to Montreal at 30 cents a bushel, and we will 
say there is an average of about 1,400 bushels in a car, that is approximately the  — 

weight, and you multiply that by 304, and you are not getting very much more than __ 
you would get from Calgary to Fort William—half the distance. | 
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Q. It would apparently be better to carry it half the distance and let some other 
organization take it the balance?—A. I would take that all-rail in competition from 
water route. From Fort William you have 900 some odd miles to Montreal, and you 
have the water route, and the water has been put there by God Almighty; there are no 
overhead charges on it, there are no section-men working on it; and the Government 
_ turns around and lights it and furnishes everything else of that kind. 


By the Chairman: 


| Q. They supply the boats, too, I presume?—A. Perhaps they could, but you would — 
_ take a railway that cost you $75,000 a mile, or something like that, as the Transcon- 
tinental did, and attempt to run against that. Then there is another feature which we 
must not forget in earrying grain from Moosejaw to Quebec; you have a tremendously 
heavy west-bound movement. The amount of traffic which would originate in Quebec 
going ‘back to the Canadian North West is necessarily very limited, because most of it 
goes from Montreal, in the first place. In the second place it is limited in any event; 
in the third place at the lake front you get through the summer months a tremendous 
amount of merchandise that is brought up by outside steamers, and a tremendous 
~ amount of coal both for your own use and for the public use which, to a, very large 
extent, helps the west-bound empty movement from that point. But besides that, 
during the season of navigation a tremendous amount of paper, of barbed wire, of 
nails, of fittings, and a thousand other commodities are stored at Fort William and 
eh forwarded during the winter months, according to the requirements of the different 
commodities west of Fort William. That traftic helps to fill the empty cars that are 
_ brought down with grain. If we started to compete with the water route via all-rail 
~ we would have to remember that we have to compete in order to keep this up with 
» the water route going back. | 
_. Q. Then, as a matter of export trade from Harbours, would it be better to expend 
‘more energy on water transport than on rail transport in order to get the business 
through our Canadian ports?—A. You mean, a water extension on the Great Lakes? 
—— Q. « Right through—water carriage; my thought is this; is*the position so profit- 
Jess with our Canadian-owned railways that we cannot expect that business from _ 
7 Canadian ports is going to be diverted from American ports, and that we ought to 
geek some other trade to Montreal and Quebec in the summer months?—A. To 
Montreal and Quebec to-day during the summer months the Canadian railways are 
carrying, against all competitors, the maximum amount of traffic that they can carry. 
_ During the winter we are carrying 100 per cent of it that is available for carrying. 

_ Now, supposing that you spent a great deal of money in developing the Georgian Bay, 
or any other water route; that route is only open for a certain portion of the year. 
You expend a great deal of money on capital account, and perhaps succeed in making 
that water route so efficient that you will abolish the traftic that we are carrying to-day, 
and which the Grand Trunk Railway and the Canadian National are carrying down > 
to Quebec, or any other port, that is, you will decrease our tonnage. You must 

remember that to-day we are carrying from Port McNicoll or from Tiffany about as 

much of that traffic as can be sent over Canadian ports. We are just as anxious to _ 
h get that tonnage as anybody else for Montreal or St. John or any other Canadian port, 

\\.. and we show our anxiety by making a differential rate via Canadian ports as against 
a, what is available via Buffalo. But at Buffalo you must remember there is to-day 
a domestic market that is a great big factor, especially with its rate of exchange. 
The Minneapolis miller has got a big mill there at Buffalo; there are a few big mills 
___. at Rochester; there are big mills between Buffalo and New York; there is a big demand — 
_ for food, and there is a big demand for other grains down there, and of course the 
grain at Buffalo is available for that demand besides being available for export to | 
_ 40 or 50 European ports from which we have no sailings from Montreal, Quebee, 
- §t. John, and don’t produce to-day enough traffic to have any sailings. | 
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the accuracy as far as that traffic is concerned. It varies on every day of the year. 


2 ae 
ports, there is a lot of our bur goes up to then a a Sivedieh on 
steamers for those ports force the business very largely via New York. capes He 

Q. I think it was 22,000,000 bushels of grain went through Canadian nee eee 
45,000,000 through American ports; how much of that 45,000,000 would a used for 
domestic consumption in the United ‘States? é, 


Mr. Woop: That 45,000,000 is export.. 

Q. And you can readily see that there is double the quantity going througin 
American channels that there is going through Canadian—45 against 2527—A. Let us 
go back a few years. This is nothing new. The percentage of north west wheat 
going via Buffalo has been a little larger since the duty was taken off and the 
American market was open to the Canadian producer, but normally there is no 


greater quantity of grain going via Duluth to-day than there was years ago. ‘Put that — 


factor to one side; take your returns of shipments from Fort William to those various __ 
ports and Buffalo, it has always carried a larger quantity than the Canadian ports Mh 
have for years. iM 
Q. But why should not our Canadian ports be able, by some rea dauctiue some-_ es 
where, to get this traffic that we are losing in Canada—losing with our merchandise an 
that is our problem?—A. It is a problem like making Niagara Falls run the other way. Wag 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: P 


Q. Lf you enlarged the volume of wheat from the west through Montreal or 
Quebec, could you carry that at a lower rate and make the same profits for your road? — 
A. I could not answer you that, for this reason; you cannot segregate any one 
commodity in all the tonnage that you are carrying i ea and westbound, and get 
even approximately the cost of carrying that particular commodity over the different 
sections of your line, and more than a nail manufacturer can pick one nail out of a — 
keg and say, that nail*cost me so much. It is lost, absolutely lost.. We have certain > 
statistics that show us our train mile statistics, but that isn’t anything to integrating : 


It varies with every month of the year. It varies with the carriage of the tonnage. — 
It varies with its volume. And to get down and say, could we reduce the rate, the rail 
rate, if we had a larger volume of tonnage?—I think we could, but we couldn’t reduce — 
it to the basis of the water route under any circumstances without increasing the 
deficit of the Canadian National Railways, I think, and pr obably of producing a very 
serious deficit if we were foolish enough to do it on our own line. I think that 1s 
about as close an answer as I could give to that. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: ck 


 Q. What is your maximum capacity of cars which you haul from Port McNichol 
direct to Montreal?—A. I could not tell you that. T could seb that information for 


you. ar ae 


Q. I have heard the talk about running out 70 cars fies 1, 500 bushel ¢—A, 
Well, we have a very good line from Port MeNichol to Montreal, and a comparatively 
Bhore mileage. 6 

Q. Is it on a par as to road, equipment and carrying ability with your main Tine 
between Peterboro and Montreal?—A. Yes, I think there is very little Miah tar gen 4 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. You had a large proportion of that wheat that went out last year that wa ae 
water-hauled; is there not some method you could suggest whereby that quantity 
could be case and also the proportion carried over the crauienat also. could b 
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ee a te you 2 think the uy eae 000 bushels is He: maximum ' quantity that could 
be exported from Montreal? 


Mr. Hayes: That was io ie fall movement. 


- -Hon. Mr. Bennerr: The year’s quotation was 56,634,538 total bushels of all kinds 
’ of grain out of Montreal in 1920. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


fy Q. Leaving aside the figures for the moment, is there any reason why those © 
ats fear ilies should not be increased? Or is there anything you could suggest that — 
- ought to be done in the way of harbour adjustments by which larger quantities could: 
be shipped ?—A. Well, every year we have got to absorb a little more of the Montreal 
Harbour Comissioner’s charges so that we can put ourselves on a level with what it 
costs to carry the grain from Buffalo to New York; and if they continue to increase, 
and we have to continue to absorb in order to keep our route on the same parity with 
other routes, there will certainly come a time when it won’t be profitable to handle via 
' Montreal at all. But in saying that I am making no reflection at all on the Mont- 
real Harbour Commissioners, you understand. They are handling their business— 
ie Q. Their desire should be to get the rates down as well as possible, so that wwe 
would get the benefit of the export trade?—-A. We are to- -day—and when I say we, 
I mean the carriers altogether—are endeavouring to get, and making considerable 
sacrifices in order to get as large a proportion as possible of the grain produced in the 
_ Canadian northwest over our eastern lines and through Canadian ports. There is 
no question that we have gone to a great deal of sacrifice. I think when it comes 
right down to the fine thing, the grain that we take from Fort William to West St. 
_ John over our route—and which is carried over a longer rute, of course, by the Inter- 
_ eolonial—expresses what the Canadian carriers have done in order to keep the Cana- 
dian Atlantic port on its feet. The same way with the imports that come via West 
Ot: John in the winter time; it means a great additional haul to us as compared with 
it coming in via New York and Buffalo, and still for every bit of that export traffic 
_ that is handled along the St. Lawrence Valley or up along the Great Lakes and west 
of the Great Lakes, in order to keep the winter port moving, we are all of us obliged 
to make no higher rates than are available from New York to St. Paul and from St. 
Paul beyond; and it is the same way in the reverse direction. That is, as far as the 
winter port is concerned we could not do any more than we are doing to-day. As far 
as the summer ports are concerned we are held down by the all-water route, and we are 
carrying it all-rail from the Bay ports to Montreal, and sometimes beyond that to 
- St. John, in competition with what was available to Montreal by water route which is 
entirely free to the carrier as far as roadbed, lighting and every other expense, as 
against the lower rates via Buffalo and New York. Now, no matter what we did, 
under the cireumstances I have detailed, I don’t think we could increase, by the 
Canadian routes, one more bushel of grain over what we do to-day. Certainly the 
Canadian National and the Canadian Pacific with all their empty cars, with business 
as full as it is to-day—the traffic departments of those two lines are not leaving one _ 
single stone unturned to secure traffic as against the American railways, and I | 
think we can say fairly successfully, in keeping the traffic off the American rails. i 
. Q. The fact that so much does go through the port of Montreal at present must 
- indicate some merit or some advantages over the shipments going in other directions ? 
- A. Seven and three-tenths a bushel is quite a consideration. 
po Q. You think it is that differential that gives Montreal even that trade, do you? 
Ba —A. I think that Montreal gets, through that differential, just exactly all the trade 
that can be shipped in that direction; that what goes via ‘Buffalo is available for their 
~ domestic milling; that what goes via New York is available for ports to which we 
don’t have any aaleoe and for markets that we can’t reach. i 


é 


-_ to Canadian ports. 


Mey Hone ter Wateon ee 
Q. To what do you attribute the attractions via Buffalo to 
cents differential?—A. Just what I was explaining; 


at Buffalo; you have sailings and ocean rates from New York t 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: ig 

Q. Is it a fair comparison to say that your line from the Bay ports to Montreal _ 

is as well equipped a line as from Buffalo to New York 2A. Well, I wouldn’t like 
to go that far. The New York. Central have got a very fine four-track water-grade 
line from Buffalo to New York, and they have got, I suppose, ten or fifteen times the 
density of tonnage and settlement that we have; but I think that our road to Port 
McNichol to Montreal is about as good a road as is necessary for that purpose, or for 
ten times the tonnage that there is there to-day. ) i cha 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: | fe ve 
Q. It is really a water-grade road?—A. Yes. “ie 


Tue SENATE, 
Commitrer Room No. 368, 


12th May, 1921. 


The Committee met at 10.30 a.m. 


Mr. James Gururm Scorr, Quebec, Que., appeared as a witness and iestified as 
follows :— a; 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: eet? 
Q. We understand that you were General Manager for the Quebec & Lake St. 
John Railway at Quebec for a number of years?—A. Yes, also the Great Northern. — eG 
 Q. During that time you had considerable experience in the freighting arrange- 
- ments not only affecting local business but also export trade from the port of Quebec? — 
——A. We earried grain, in conjunction with the Canada Atlantic Ry., from Parry — 
Sound to Quebec during a period of three years. We built a million bushel elevator — 
at Quebec. We had two steamship lines running in connection with the trade. We | 
got large business from Chicago, and we handled as much as 3,000,000 bushels of 
grain in a year. I was the General Manager of the Great Northern, and of the Lake _ 
St. John, which was part of the link leading through. Mr. Chamberlin at that time 
was General Manager of the Canada Atlantic; he has since become General Manager _ 
‘of the Grand Trunk; and President. Mr. C. J. Smith was the Traffic Manager of 
the Canada Atlantic, and Mr. Guy Tombs, of Montreal, who is now Manager of the 
Paper Export Company, and who has for many years lately been Chief Traffic man ee 
with the Canadian Northern in Montreal, was at that time my General Freight — hy 
Agent. That was the combination that handled that grain business during those _ 
three years. | pay Sz 


Q. Since then there has not been very much grain exported from Quebec, has 2 


railways dissolved and went away; and the business stopped. But it was a very © aa 


built up?—A. We carried that grain very cheaply. Fro 
550 miles—we carried wheat for 5 cents a bushel. ; 


tink 


ae DIAN EXPORT TRA D no : ‘i 


ig iat 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: — Nit Soca A aH ees 
— Q. All by rail?—A. All rail. fe | 
in By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: ee 
---Q. How did that correspond with the general rate for such a distance at that 
_ time?—A. I think it was rather lower. We were looking for the trade, and we got it. 
By Hon. Mr. Tessier: | a ae 
Q. How much did it cost you at that time from Winnipeg to Parry Sound?— 
A. This was principally Chicago wheat; it was not Canadian wheat. sua 
Q. Do you know the rate from Winnipeg to Parry Sound for wheat at that time? 
—A. Mr. Hayes, the Traffic Manager of the Government Railways in 1916 made q © 


rate from Armstrong to Quebec, a distance of about 900 miles, of 6 cents 2 bushel ; 
that is on export grain alone, not on ordinary grain. é 


By Hon. Mr. Todd: 


Q. That was rather an emergency rate, wasn’t it, that Mr. Hayes spoke of ?—A. 
It was the opening of the Transcontinental railway; it was the first year; and that 
railway had been built for the purpose of getting the grain trade, and Mr. Hayes as 
well as I can understand, had to compete with Fort William, and he assumed the rate 
from Winnipeg to an equal distance with Fort William on the main line of the Trans- 
continental at the.full tariff rate, so he got the benefit of that full tariff rate as far 
as Armstrong, and that was 450 miles, and from there to Quebec he made an arbitrary 
rate of 6 cents. Well, the two rates combined made the through rate from Winnipeg 
to Quebec 11 cents. The result was that the wheat poured in in such volume that they 
- eould hardly handle it, and they loaded quite a number of steamships that year, and 

_ then all of a sudden it was put a stop to. 


Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


Q. How long did that rate continue in force?—A. It continued during that season 
of 1916; but since then not a bushel of wheat has come over the road. 


By Hon. Mr. Thompson: aN 


Q. Did they carry quite a large quantity that year?—A. Yes, they loaded quite 
a number of steamships. I think they must have handled about 3 or 4 million bushels 
that year. 


By Hon. Mr. Wrlloughby: 


Q. Had the war anything to do with that special rate from Armstrong—getting 
grain for shipping for war purposes?—A. I don’t think so. TI think Mr. Hayes was 
trying to make good; it was his first experiment with this new railway, which had 

~ been built for the purpose of handling grain. It has very low grades, it can handle 
50 to 60 loads on a train and is capable of doing the business very economically. 

Q. Would not that rate have to be approved by the Railway Commission ?—A. I 
don’t think so, because the Quebec Board of Trade applied to the Railway Commis- 
sicn last winter in connection with the Transcontinental Railway and we were told — 
that they had no jurisdiction: Then we applied to the Government, and the Govern- 


ment. said that they always took the advice of the Railway Commission—so that we 
were between the devil and the deep sea. 


By Hon. Mr. Turriff: 


ba. Q. As a railway man you say that the rate is 1916 from Winnipeg to Quebec was . 
41 cents#—A. Yes, 


Q. This was when the war was two years on the way; with your knowledge ann 


beth 


he 


é railway to haul wheat, with the increased cost of coal and labour, and everything 


43403—T4 


railway matters how much more do you figure it would cost at the present time for _ | 


“that goes i hee ‘as. oui sar dhe’ price 5 or 6° years Ua umes ta 
60 per cent on account of the increased cost of hauling as compa 
ago. : ao me pee 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: | BO | 
Sime Gad gq suppose it would cost less for transportation to Quebee by Transeontinenta ( 
than by other railways?—A. That is the opinion of Major Leonard. ate si 
Q. Because the distance is shorter?—A. It is 214 miles shorter by Transconti- — 
‘nental, and the grades are so good that Major Leonard, the Government engineer who 
built the Transcontinental Railway claims that it would be possible to haul nearly 
double the tonnage over the Transcontinental that was hauled by the other roads. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


eo Was the rate charged in 1916 a reasonably profitable rate for the kaiteny ~— 
A. That question was brought up in Parliament, and Dr. Reid, the Minister of Rail- ~- 
ways, defended the rate of six cents which was made from Armstrong to Quebec _ 
I think probably basing himself on having had a larger proportionate rate from =~ 
Winnipeg to Armstrong. He defended that rate, and stated that it paid expenses. — 
_ Sinee then—last year—when he was spoken to in the House on that question he said 
that he was mistaken in having said that; that it was not profitable at that time. 
-Q. Did he give what would be a proper rate?—A. He did not. 


By Hon. Mr. Thompson: 


 Q. With your knowledge of railways, 6 ee from Armstrong i 900 miles would ‘ 
be an excessively low rate?—A. Oh yes, at the present time I would add 50 per cens 
or 60 per cent. It is a low rate. A 


By Hon. Mr. Turriff: ‘. 


 Q. Supposing that instead of the 6 cent rate from Armstrong to Quebec you ! 
- inereased it to 11 cents, i.e., the rate from Winnipeg to Quebec was 11 cents, and “i 
- supposing you were below the actual figures in saying 50 per cent to 60 per cent and 
you doubled the rate, that would mean a rate of 22 cents between Winnipeg and 
eG ?_A,. Quite go. Ne 
 Q. The fact that an engine can haul 60 pabloade with 1,100 bushels to the Gary ena 
from Winnipeg to Quebec at something around 22 cents or 25 cents ought to be a rate HAN 
that would pay the Government for hauling that wheat; but instead of that they pute ane 
a rate of 36 cents and close off the traffic from the railroads, close terminal facilities _ 
at Quebec, and a great deal of our grain that should go that way goes to the United — 
States ports?’—A. That is exactly the position, sir, and I claim that the Government i 
management have been simply putting up a barrier of that tariff to prevent at 

eons going to Canadian seaports. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


~Q. Do you know the amount of freight that is going to American railroads that _ 

ae Te come to the Canadian roads by the diversion you speak of 2—A. Yes, I have a _ 
statement here. This is a memorial from the Quebee Board of Trade to the Railway 

Commission. I am not here to represent the Board of Trade. But the memorial 

exposed the situation very clearly. : als 


a 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You might answer Senator Webster’s. question first before you read “the 
_ Memorial’—A. This Memorial states that in six years the total quantity of grain 
shipped from Fort William was 1,096, 651,336 bushels of grain, and of that tota 

_ 577 million bushels went to Canadian lake ports, and 518 tt aa buainols wen 
_ Buffalo and other Wasted States lake ports. 


ju 's 
has been diverted from Gee dian: os ‘to | see roads ¢’—A. I Felice that, ane y he 
speaking, we have paid $40, 000,000 to $50,000,000 to American railroads duning that eh 
m ace that might have been kept i in our own. country. He 


By the Chairman: ey ae 
: -Q. Does that refer only to wheat for export, or to all grains going to Aion? be 
ports for American use as well as for export ?-A. The statistics of the Government Ay 
Statistician shows that the quantity of grain going to the United States for consump- ue it 
- tion via Fort William is not very great. This is certainly all for export. ae, 
The CHatrRMAN: Do you wish Mr. Scott to read the Memorial that was presented a 
by the Board of Trade? aes 
Hon. Mr. Wittovcuey: I do not want to interfere with the reading of it, but 1t 
ight be extended on the minutes and taken as read and put in the evidence, a8 we 
have had copies of it, and I have read it. CORT ge 
Hon Mr. Turrirr: I think it would be well to read it. 


See Mr. Scott then read the Memorial. 
_--——s«sDuring the reading, referring to the elevator at Quebec, Mr. Scott stated that 

tH it was built by Sir William Price, and doubled in capacity by Honourable Mr. 
L’Espérance when he was President of the Quebec Harbour Board. ‘The elevator, 
_ although in excellent condition, is now standing idle. 
When Mr. Scott was reading the reference to the berthing of ships of the 
Sanadiin Merchant Marine at Montreal, and the statement that if the Government = 
ut “offered a lower rate of ocean freight from Quebec than New York offers, Canada — 
: would get the business, and that was manifestly the intention of the agreement 
- between the Government and the Grand: Trunk in 1903.” 


By Hon. Mr. Thompson: 


- Q. Allow me a moment; Mr. Hayes said there was a cent and some odd cheaper 
rate to Montreal than to New York now, and yet the freight was going by New York. 
_—A. Yes, it is quite a difficulty to overcome New York, and that is why we advocated 
making a radical cut in the rate, because you have the tools in your hands, gentle- 
men; you have a shorter railway from the prairies to the seaboard, and you have 
_ gteamships of your own; why not combine the two, and get the freight into Canadian 
et any 
_  Q. The point I was trying to make was that there was a lower rate now at which — 
SER to Montreal can compete with New York, and yet whoever controls the 
shipment of trade was, for some reason or other, sending the largest portion of if tot 
New York—A. There is no doubt you have got to make a radical cut in the rate so _ : 
_ (as to get it, and the Government has to arrange the marine insurance, which jumps ~ ie 
by leaps every two weeks in the fall of the year. That is a tradition of old days of — 
sailing ships, when there was danger for such ships in the St. Lawrence, and the — 
English Underwriters are pretty slow, as you know, and they stick to those traditions, Hera 
and they are boycotting us. [The Government should take this thing up with a firm a 4 
hand and say to those underwriters, “Now, you make those rates the same as New 
York, and we will guarantee you against eee on the average,” and I don’t believe 
it would cost the country a cent. se 


By Hon. Mr. Turriff: 


Q. The cheaper rate to Montreal from Winnipeg shuts off the Gani Trunk ean 
Pacific altogether, and the grain is being carried by the eeadise Northern over Lae 
: longer route and a much poorer track. v 


aie. _ THOMPSON: But I suppose it comes largely through canals wo! Montreal, 


3. 


a "SPECIAL ComMITTER 


Hon. Mr. TEssIEr: ante we had bonor continue the reading of the Memoria 
and have questions afterwards. or 


Mr. Scorr then continued reading the Memorial to the end of page 16, cau is ish 


“417 cents a bushel has been confirmed by many authorities.” The resale of the 
submission of this Memorial by the Quebec Board of Trade was that Mr. Carvell, 
the Chairman of the Railway Commission—who, I may take the liberty of saying, is 
to my mind a very ‘able man, and showed a marvellous handling of the subject when 
he was with us—Mr. Carvell said, “Gentlemen, that is all right; if we did what you 
ask for we would flood the eastern ports of Canada with western grain.” We said, 
‘NVell, that is just what we want; we have had no flooding since 1916.” Dr. Ruther- 
ford, who also showed a great knowledge of the question, said, “To handle this thing 
properly, and to accommodate the flood that Mr. Carvell says you are going to have, 
you need great storage facilities at seaports”? We replied, “Well, Dr. Rutherford, 
that is what we have been asking for for eight years; we have asked the Government 
to put up storage at our seaports. for 30,000,000 bushels, but instead of that there, has 
been storage made in the west for 200,000,000 bushels, and 200 won’t go into 20, and 
the consequence is it goes to New ork. i 


The CuarrmMan: I have an engagement which J must fill, and will ask Senator - 


Webster to take the chair. 
By Hon. Mr. Turriff: 


Q. Mr. Scott, I was one of those who went down and saw the harbour improve- 
ments on Sunday, and it struck me that.with the heavy storage we have in the west 
and the storage you have at present in Quebec Harbour, it would be possible to ship 
a tremendous quantity with the present storage of 2,000,000 bushels at the elevator 
there, and with the present harbour capacity ?—A. Yes, a considerable quantity. The 
experience in Canadian ports is that an elevator capacity such as that of the C.P.R. 
in Montreal will handle from. three to five times its normal capacity during the season 
of navigation. Now, the elevator at Quebec is 2,000,000 bushels capacity; if it ; 
handled five times its capacity it would handle 10,000,000 bushels in the seasony The 
Harbour Commission think they would do more, but that is the eons of other 
ports. ‘ 
iH Q. I notice that the Harbour Commission has asked for much larger stoxaee: but 
in the present financial position of Canada it would be advisable to use the storage we 
have; that is, if we had a rate of freight that would enable us to use the storage we 
have in Montreal, Quebec, St. John and Halifax, it would be wise to use only that 
until we had tested it for two or three years to see how it would work out.—A. I think 
you are quite right there. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 5 


Q. I think Mr. Scott, in reading the Memorial, said there was a 10 per cent 
discrimination in Quebec over Montreal in insurance rates? 


The Acting CuamMan (Hon. Mr. Webster): No, not Quebec over Montreal, but 
the St. Lawrence over American ports. 


Mr. Scotr: No, I think you are mistaken, Senator Webster. The marine insur- 
ance rate is 10 per cent less than Montreal from Quebec. : 


Hon. Mr. WizLoucusy: That is what I understood. Mr. Harling, if my memory 
serves me right, gave the whole of the St. Lawrence rates at exactly the same. 


The Acting Cuamman: That is what I was going on. 


Mr. Scorr: He is mistaken there. I have it from Mr. Dale, who is the insurance 
representative at Montreal. The New York rates are very much cheaper, because the 
St. Lawrence rates go up progressively as you come on in the season. 


fe ue 


_ ROUTING OF CAN ADIAN EXPORT TRADE 


tees By Hon. Mr. Willoughby mages ts : | 
- -Q. The great shipment that you are looking for is grain, with wood-pulp, ete., 
 helping?—A. Yes. Be Ne me , 

ioe Q. Would it be possible commercially for a boat to go to Montreal, where it 
might get a more general cargo than at Quebec, that being a bigger shipping point, 


: < 


and fill our grain cargo at Quebec, without any serious extra cost? 

i The Acting Cuamman: No; the grain must go in first, in the bottom. 

‘Me Mr. Scorr: This is not a question of discrimination against Montreal, because 
! the Transcontinental itself gives a short mileage to Montreal coming by Hervey 
Junction, that is behind Three Rivers. The mileage from Winnipeg to Montreal 
is only 1,387 miles by the Transcontinental. There is only a difference of 37 miles— _ 
a bagatelle—so that Montreal is just as much interested in this question as Quebec is. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. Since the erection of your large elevator in Quebec have you had any of 
those large barges carrying about 90 thousand bushels which go from the head of the 
lakes, go down there and discharge into your elevator ?—A, Very little. 

Q. When the grain was in the vessel at Montreal, within a short run to Quebec, 
i could not those barges discharge into your elevator and thus cater for the trade? 
ee What is the drawback to increasing that trade?—A. There would be no object in 
bringing the grain past Montreal by boat, because you get ocean tonnage in Montreal 
even to better advantage than you do in Quebec, so that we can have no hopes. of 
getting grain by water. 

Q. At present you have two of the largest C.P-R. vessels stopping at Quebec, and 
not going to Montreal?—A. Yes, three of them. Poy ee 

Q. Couldn’t the grain be taken straight through?—A. Yes, of course it coulda, 
but the C.P.R. does not own the Transcontinental line. 

The Acting CuairMaN: There is no scarcity of ocean tonnage; the difficulty is 
to get the grain to Quebec? 

. Mr. Scort: The difficulty is to get a rate to compete with New York; it is not a 
question of rivalry between Canadian seaports. 


By Hon. Mr. Turriff: 

Q. Does the C.P.R. bring down any wheat to Quebec to carry as ballast, as it were, 
in those two large vessels that only go to Quebec ¢—_A. There are three of those vessels 
‘now; they bought one last week—a German boat of 24,000 tons, which will be the 
largest ship trading to Canadian ports. They are naming her the Hmpress of Scot- 
land so that we will have the Empress of France, the Empress of Scotland and the 

| Empress of Britain running practically a weekly line from Quebec. 
Ry: Q. Do they bring any wheat to Quebec? 


ae The Acting GHairMAN: Those boats do not carry grain. | 

| aes - Mr. Scorr: They don’t seem to carry grain, and they don’t carry a large cargo. 
t they are passenger boats, and although they are very large tonnage they only 
Re carry about 3,000 tons of cargo. 

ba ag The Acting Cuainman: They carry passengers, express, and high-class mer- | 


chandise. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. They do carry wheat?—A. When they are short of anything else. 


Q. In your storehouses the other day there was a considerable quantity of pulp; 
did that come from the Transcontinental or by boat?—A. It may have come from 
Clark City by boat, or from La Tuque by Transcontinental over the railway. 

Q. What is going to be the market for that? places like Tonawanda, where 
there are large paper mills?—A. Nearly all the pulp and paper goes to the United~ 


S _ States by rail. There is very little of it goes by water. 


or any place there?—A. You would think so. ti 


years fae 


‘and if distance is considered a matter of great importance, you could run a line 


- 200 miles from Quebec to St. Stephen which is fhe shipping point adjacent to the : - 


eh oan to that is that it would run omnes the United States. 


Q. Would that se on Loan freight for a> : ‘ 
a car, if it came down. from the. Transcontinental. and took ae up 


Q. Then she would have the benefit of that return cargo, if aoe Tad taken. graia 
down and loaded it in an ocean-going vessel?—A. The volume of trade from the city ; 
of Quebec and district of Quebee to the United States has increased in the most | i 
wonderful manner. a 

Q. By water?—A. No, by rail—almost altogether by rail. Ten years ago the 
exports from the city and district of Quebec to the United States were a little over = 
$4,000,000, and they have increased year after year until last year they were over hiss 
$40,000,000. 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: 


Q. The exports of Quebec?—-A. The exports of OL. to the United See es 
That is development of the northern country—the pulp and paper business at Grand 
Mere and Shawinigan and La Tuque and Chicoutimi and Kenogami and Roberval, 
and so on. It is a perfect hive of industry there. When I started to build the 
railway there there was nothing but bush, and we built 500 miles of railway, and the 
result was that the industries on those two lines of railway to-day represent a capital 
of about $80,000,000, and there are about 20,000 men employed. Well, it has trans- 
formed the whole of that northern, district into an extremely prosperous country—so e 
prosperous that it is reflected in agriculture. For instance, about three months ago 
a farm of 800 acres near Chicoutimi was sold for $60,000. Another farm at Sts , i 
Jarome, close by, in the Lake St. John district, was sold for $46,000. Now thatisa 


pretty astonishing state of affairs. Those people are very progressive; they are 


‘pioneers that have gone into the wilderness, had the courage to go in there; now 
they have their own electric light, telephone system, pulp mills and paper mills, and 
they are a self-sustaining people—one of the most progressive populations in Canada. ane 

Hon. Mr. Tessier: There is not a farm there that you could not have got for $2, La it 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: a 


: Q. Could you bring the freight down there by water completely and ship it into 
ocean vessels? Do. you think there is a future for that?—A. I think that could be une 
increased very much by encouragement, but I think our main dependence is on the a? sr 
railway. 

Q. You have a longer season than they have in Montreal?—A. You know that 
a great many people say that in getting your grain down to Quebec, it is not a cen- 
tral point. People don’t quite realize the geography. I have just compiled a few 
figures I would like to give you. As a matter of winter competition with Portland, 
the distance from Winnipeg to Montreal is 1,411 miles; from Montreal to Portland, 
800 miles; making a total of 1,711 miles. The distance from Winnipeg to Quebec is 


1,350 miles by the Transcontinental; and from Quebec to St. John, 500 miles, making 


a total of 1,850 miles. That is apparently a difference in favour of Portland of it 
about 140 miles—not a very great thing. But if you want to compete in distances, 


from a point on the Transcontinental opposite Quebec, a place called Frampton dale 
(St. Malachie) up the valley of the Etchemin, and down the valley of the Penobscot + 
to St. Stephen and ‘St. Andrews in New Brunswick; and that distance will be only 


Penobscot River.: 
Hon. Mr. Bennerr: Where you find the greatest harbour in the world? Beas, 
‘Hon. Mr. Toop: Yes, the greatest harbour’ in the world. Of course Sey laces 


M : It would run through the ate of Maine, so does the C.P.R. in run- 

g@ to St. John. © So that on this question of mileage, as you will see we are not oY 
jsolated, nor too far north as is pretended; we are on the shortest line between the 
prairies and the Atlantic. We have, from Winnipeg to Quebec, by the ‘Trans-— 

- continental Railway, 1,350 miles, and Quebec to St. Stephen, 200 miles, making an 
air line of 1,550 miles, as compared with 1,711 miles to Portland via Montreal. The — 


oe Americans have not got it on us at all, if we are only true to ourselves. 


| By Hon. Mr. Turriff: oe 

 Q. But would not that mean the building of 200 more miles of railway ?—A. Ld ee 
“ip would mean the building of about 150 miles, from Frampton on the Transcontinental — 
Railway, with an easy country, and a summit 700 feet lower than the Grand Trunk, 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
pe Q. The trend of trade in pulp is not through Europe at all now—there is nO 4) 
+ trade in pulp over there?—A. Oh yes, there is, the Chicoutimi Pulp Co. send nearly all .. 
i their pulp to Europe. Was 
Q. If you had pulp down on the Transcontinental and you had grain by barges. 
you could get a composite load into Quebec, couldn’t you 2—A. I think the navigation 
business could be stimulated a great deal. Nobody can tell that better than the — 
Chairman here, (Senator Webster); he knows all. about that. eee 


_By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Could you give the Committee some of the methods you used while you were 
_ Manager of the railway, to get that business through Quebec, and also what is. 
- necessary in the way of merchandising to have it shipped over our Canadian roads? 
A. The methods that we used were methods that were used by smarter men than 
ae J—Mr. Harling, whom you have have had before you, I think, is a very active steam- 
ship man, and I think he can walk round any other steamship man that I have met; 
and he went off to Chicago and engaged all that freight. Mr. ©. J. Smith, of the 
- Ganada Atlantic, was also very active, and he was continually in Chicago loading 
boats with United States wheat and sending it to Parry Sound. That is the way that 
trade was brought about; it was brought into a trade of live meats, preserved meats, 
refrigerator stuff, ‘all kinds of general goods came down, and it was a very active 
trade while it lasted. 
7  Q, Was there a through rate granted to those 'Chicago shippers and others to a 
British port in order to get’ that traffie over by Canadian channels?—A. I think so. 
on those general goods, yes; not so much,on the grain. . ie 
ae Q. How was the grain?—A. The grain was handled at so much a ‘bushel from be 
Chicago ‘to Parry Sound, and then we shared with the Canada Atlantic to Quebec, 
we shared 5 cents. — Hae Cae Ra ins 
 Q. You found that when there was a satisfactory rate given the business Wasi: i 
there for Canadian ports?—A. The business was there. Shc Ge 
 Q. And you got it over Canadian ports?—A. Yes. | ee 
Q. With the facilities at Quebec and Montreal, you consider the facilities and 
harbour improvements are such that.there is no trouble in handling any quantity of a 
grain that is available?—A. The gentlemen of the Senate who were there last Sunday — 


must have seen that. The facilities are excellent. Ce 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: They are perfect; they are wonderful, © : Peel 

Mr. Scorr: They are wonderful as‘ far as they go. Tt is a marvellous thing to we 

‘see one of those big steamers, and see the way the immigrants are handled. The train 
of cars is put along one side of the ship; there is a big covered shed, and the steamer 
dies on the other side, they just pass through there into those cars, and the trains are _ 
gent off in a wonderfully short space of time. The C.P.R. are so clever about the 


Nat 


Hy 


handling of it; they end: fie Ca, eects. gras Tespatiers ie all their ‘staff, 
duwn. to Pious and from there to Quebec is 180 miles, and by the time the ship | 
reaches Quebee, everything is fixed, where every man is to go, and those people are aso. 

duinped off and sent west with the greatest expedition. et ts 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: Ly ea 

Q. From your experience, ocean vessels, either tramp or cargo boats, would be = 
available provided there was cargo brought to our Canadian ports for export?—A. ie 
Why, sure; it all depends on the inland rate. If you can make the inland rate such 
as to make it pay the owner of the grain to send his grain that way you are going to 
get tts ; 

Q. Then, to put it in concise form, you/ only see two reasons why Canadian 
ports do not get this traffic—one is the question of Marine Insurance, and the other 
the question of inland freight rates ?—A. That is it. 

Hon. Mr. Turrirr: When we were in Montreal last Thursday I heard Mr. Ross, 
the Chairman of the Montreal Harbour Commissioners, state that they were doing 
a very large export business in carrying grain, I think from Minneapolis and Chicago, 
but from Chicago anyway. 

Hon. Mr. Bennerr: It is more particularly Chicago; there has been quite a 
rush, ; ¥ | 

Hon. Mr. Turrirr: I think I heard him say they handled: last year 17,000,000 
bushels of that grain. How can they handle American grain cheaper through it 
Canadian ports ? te 

Mr. Scort: It is very easy to answer that—because we have built up a wall against ; 
our own trade. Y 


Hon. Mr. Bennerr: The American railways are bitterly complaining that there 
has ‘been a conjunction between vessel owners, irrespective of whether they are 
Canadian or American, and Canadian railways, to give them a cut rate, and that is 
the reason they are bringing so much of that grain through. 

Hon. Mr. 'Turrirr: If either the O.P.R. or our Government railways are giving 
a cut rate for American wheat to come through our ports, and putting a double rate 
on our western grain coming through our Canadian ports, then the Government has 
to be taken hold of. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: It is just on the principal that a fruit man sacrifices his 
peaches on Saturday night at less than cost lest they spoil on Sunday. ‘The railways 
and vessels owners are getting some trade that they could not otherwise have. You 
have heard of that, Senator Webster ? | 


The Acting CHairman: No, I have not. 


By Hon. Mr. Todd: 


Q. Is not the situation a little more favourable for freight to come to American 
ports rather than Canadian ports? Don’t they have a longer rail haul to the Amer- 
ican coast¢—A. Well, of course the lake route is open from Chicago; you can send 
it all winter from Chicago to Montreal. 


Son. Mr, Bennerr: I think this grain was‘not so much for export to Europe as 
for distribution through the eastern States. 

Mr. Scorr: But the Montreal grain trade is not the grain trade of the prairie 
provinces at all. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


; Q. Speaking specially in reference to Quebec, what have you to suggest in order 
that this grain export business can be handled through our Canadian ports, especially 
~ Quebee?—A. I would make two suggestions—cut the all-rail rate from Winnipeg to 


ebee down to 20 cents a bushel, and let the Government go into an active contro- 


__-versy with the marine underwriters to get our marine rates put on a favourable 
basis. Then you will get the tramps, and you will get all the ships you want. 


Q. Mr. Hayes intimated that Winnipeg was not the point that was the real factor 


in the erain rate for export business; he said we had either to take Fort William or 


Moosejaw ?—A. Yes, that is quite right, but we have taken Winnipeg because, in con- 
siderating that from the railroad point of view, the railroad wants to get the benefit of 
the higher rate from Winnipeg to Fort William—or to Armstrong, which is an equi- 
distant point—as being part of the whole general rate. Otherwise, if you make a 
low rate from Fort William or from Armstrong to your Canadian ports, you make.it 
at a rate that will not be profitable; whereas, if you add the higher proportion of rate 
that you get on the shorter distance, the combined rate is a fair one for the total 
distance. I think that is a fair way to look at it. 


By Hon. Mr. Turriff : 
Q. There is one thing about Winnipeg as a point, that practically every bushel 
of wheat west of Winnipeg that is shipped by the Atlantic has to come through 


- Winnipeg. 


Q. I understand you have an elevator, and cleaning apparatus, and everything 
else, and you can put into force there the same system that you have at Fort Wilham, 
of cleaning and grading of the grain, and everything else. It is only just for want of 


_ doing that that Winnipeg is not a distributing point. 


Q. Is it possible to change the distributing point from Fort William back to 
Winnipeg ?—A. I would not change it; but why wouldn’t you have two points? 

Hon. Mr. Turrirr: 1 don’t think it very material whether the rate is made from 
Winnipeg or Fort William. | 

Hon. Mr. Wesster: No, it should not be. Those railway experts we had here 
last week intimated that the rate from Moosejaw on Canadian grain to New York via 
American roads was 47-4, while the same haulage to Canadian ports was 42:9? 

Mr. Scorr: Yes, but that is all-rail, and that is a misleading calculation. What 
you have to compete with is not the all-rail haul; it is the lake-and-water; and the 
lake-and-water is taking it all away from you to-day because you put up this barrier 


‘you won’t carry it any cheaper. The Government railways are not in the same 


position as the O.P.R. and the Grand Trunk. The interests of the C.P.R. and the 
Grand Trunk are to feed those big elevators that they own in the Georgian Bay 
district, and to feed the boats which they run on the lakes; while the interest of the 
Government is to feed Canadian seaports, and if they allow the bigger railways to 
pull the wool over their eyes, and join them in a combine of rates which will force that 
trade into New York, they are hurting their own people. 

Q. Mr. Hayes stated that there was a rate in favour of Montreal over New York 
of 1-3/10 cents.—A. And it produces no results. The trade does not go to Montreal; 


it goes to New York. 


Hon. Mr. Tanner: I did not happen to hear Mr. Hayes; did he make any state- 
ment with respect to the possible minimum rate on the Transcontinental, from the 
point of view of the railway? ; 


The Acting Carman: No; I think he.said that the rates were based on good 
judgement. . ; 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


~Q. You said that 20 cents would bring the grain over the Transcontinental ?—A. 
That is what we suggest. 
Q. I would like to know what the railway view is in that regard; I presume they 
refused to come down?—A. The railways naturally don’t like it, they want to take 
all they can out of the grain. . 


i 9. Would that bs a "pvonatle ratetoAl Te m 
omy SN aT whatever it is worth, that at 20 cents | it.can be 


Hon. Mr. Turrirr: We have spent hundreds of millions on our railroa 
tens of millions on our terminals for handling wheat, and we are losing hundreds 
millions at present on them combined, and even if we lost a little by giving a special ; 
‘rate we would be gaining something by getting the trade through Canada. | ‘ 


Hon. Mr. Bexnerr: Assume that the Government made a trial of it. They have 
this flotilla of ships, Government-owned, and a number of them are about 8,000 tons. ee 
If we could get a number of those 90,000. bushel lake barges that would unload into | 
the elevators, and then load the grain into the Government vessels on which the 
Government practically carries the insurance, they might do a trade for one or two 
‘months later than it could be done out of Montreal. 


‘Hon. Mr. THompson: But I understand those Government vessels are iat fie 
for grain. Pa 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Those lakes carriers are frozen in at the end of the season, 
and while those 90, 000 bushel lake carriers could not go out on the ocean in the grain 
trade might not there be some line of business the Government ships could cheney a 
such as trading with the West Indies? . 


Mr. Scorr: I think the Canadian ships might be used to promote Canadian tradeen 
and I think the water trade could be increased, but I must say that I think you should — 
devote your energies more to utilizing the railways which you have built at such © 
enormous expense. The water is ther and always has been there. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. The question is whether any business can be added for Quebec as well a 
You have spent $150,000,000 to $160,000,000 on this Transcontinental railway, and you | 


are not using it. 
Hon. Mr. Tessier: It is neglected. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Ae Q. I presume your business proposition is one in which the whole country is. ue 
3 Nieeited: you do not ask the reduction of rates between Winnipeg and Armstrong — 
as compared with Winnipeg and Parry Sound or Winnipeg and the head of the lakes, © 
but you take your rate from Armstrong on, with better hauling facilities and bigger f 
‘eargo, and you want a reduced rate from Armstrong to Quebec, and you are willing © 
to make the rate to Armstrong fair to the other Companies to haul the other way, — 
and put your rate from Cochrane to Quebec at such a figure that the two combined © 
would be profitable to the railway: I think that.is your view:—A. Yes, if you make it 
low enough; but I would take a very radical course if I had the say in the matter. 1 ihe 
would make the rates on that railroad so low that the trade would have to come that — 
way; and it is possible to do that, and make the railroad pay at the same time. — 


By Hon. Mr. McCall: ey at 

Q. Tt has been said that a reduction of rates on the Canadian railways would belie 
followed by an equal reduction on the American lines/—A. What difference would — ; 
that make to us?—-A. That would not hurt us a bit. he 
manent AQ. We would not have that percentage of advantage then; the Ato lines” 
; i ‘would put on the lower rate, and the traffic would go where it is now going /—A. nb 
- don’t think we should conjure up ghosts like that. We have the tools in our own es 

‘ hands to handle our own business. We have the shortest railroad, and we have shi ps: 

- now, let.us use-them. | 


es of Conde routes a: Not a ie ‘You would not hurt’ beta 

would not hurt any Canadian interest. The only effect would be to divert that export — 

traffic which goes to New York—which is our trade—and there is no harm in diveriue 3 
it, to my mind. a) would not affect the Georgian Bay ports or the lake trade of 
Canadian vessels in any way at all; but I would change that trade that is going to. 
~ New York for export, and T think we can do it. You have the tools in FO, own uate 
hands. Se tar eee 


By Honk Mr. Thompson: 


Q. We have heard that.a very large quantity of that ea tae grain one vie 
_ through the United States; but how much of it goes into consumption and use in the — 
United States for their own purposes?—A. I have seen an estimate that 10,000,000 — 
bushels of what went to the United States last year was used for mixing with | 
_ American wheat, and the balance all went for export. A es 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: 


 Q. A lot of that wheat is ground in bond in the United States @—A. IT am dpeaies | 
ing of the wheat that went from Fort William via Buffalo; the calculation 1 saw was. 
that. out of something like 90,000,000 bushels, 10,000,000 bushels were used for local 
popenption, and the balance was for export. 

Pe), And anything ground in milling in transit would be export, of course?—A. 
T presume it would. ‘ ie 


By Hon. Mr. Todd: 


A 0. ie not a tues amount of the export grain sent to the Usted: States sold to 
a cridan concerns largely in New York? Is not that what we are up against? Is 
not a large part of the export grain that goes both to the United States and Canada 
peaociod through New York houses?—A. I think so. 
~ Q. And of course their natural tendency is to take the erain to New York Ae 
De oan ports?—A. Unless it is cheaper the other way. You catch the American | 
right off when you can give him a cheaper shipment by Montreal or Quebec, and ae oe 
will ship it by Montreal or Quebec. He has no sympathy. oy 
eve CeoBbit | Mir. Hayes says 1t is cheaper now ?—A. No, it is not enough cheaper ia’ vue 
overcome the marine insurance. You won’t get the Wisi oss by making it the same bf 
rate. When you add the insurance it makes it higher, I understand. Cee 
The Acting CHarman: No, I don’t think the insurance is a serious factor. The 
boats : are in Montreal, and they will take the grain out. “OGRE 


Mr y rl ee 


ae ee Sar 


PBy Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
me Have you any personal knowledge as to the extent to which Americans buy 
‘grain in Winnipeg, any individual firms?—A. No, I don’t know. | 

Hon. Mr. Wittoucupy: I venture to say that three-quarters of the people, that 
are dealing on the Winnipeg Exchange are Americans; I mean the dealers, T am not 
speaking of the exporters, who would be a bigger percentage. CR as 

Hon, Mr. Watson: They were Americans; they are Canadians now. ~ “ 
: Hon.-Mr. Witnoucupy: Nearly all the houses have ‘Minneapolis connections. 
‘Hon. Mr. Turrirr: There is a great deal of American and Oanadian wheat 
handled in New York by Canadians. - The Grain Growers Grain Company one year 
| handled some 70, 000,000 bushels, and Bey export millions of bushels to mapsw ls: 


 Q. Perhaps you could give us the general management on that question? 
TI have nothing further to say except what the Board of Trade recommended to Mr. 
~ Carvell, which was, to make a radical cut in that rate. The only answer we had was 
that Mr. Carvell said, “If we do this for you we will flood the eastern seaports with |= 
western grain,” and we said, “Flood them, because that is just what we want 7) gondii sae 
Dr. Rutherford said, ‘‘ Well, if we start that flood you have got to put up more storage’” 9° 
- Q. There was no other solution 2_A. There is no other solution. That is an 
admission by the Chairman of the Railway Commission, who is a clever man and 
understands that business—that that is the way to get that Canadian grain through 
Canadian ports. , Picea ? 
Q. No steps have since been taken by the Railway Commission?—A. He told us 
the Railway Commission has no jurisdiction over rates on the Transcontinental 
Railway. 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: — a Gani yom ele ie miata ich hone as 8, 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: | “ad 
Q. The Government to-day owns the Grank Trunk, and it has two lines—to Pane 
Depot Harbour and to Midland—and they have to cater for trade on those two divi- | 


sions; now, if the rate on the Transcontinental is put down to 20 cents could they Wa 
still survive on those two lines on the run to Montreal?—A. Yes; I would make that My 
cut only for export. I would let the milling wheat and all the other wheat go its own c 
course as it has been going; but I would give that rate for export so low that ‘we 7 
would get it through Montreal and Quebec. I have not the slighest doubt we would aed 
get it. 4 EA 

Q. The rate from Midland and Depot Harbour to Montreal was quoted here the — oe 

other day by Mr. Hayes at 7 to 7 and half cents; do you think they could ship — mi 

at that and still make money 2—A. Depot Harbour is for Chicago grain, isn’t it; 4 
‘it is not for western grain? A 5 

Q. Could they handle wheat from Fort William and via Depot Harbour to Mont- 

real as well as via Midland to Montreal?—A. Yes, I suppose they might. Nan 
 Q. I think they said that the rate was about seven cents a bushel by rail from an 
there, and Mr. Lanigan stated that the C.P.R. rate by Port McNichol was about the ~ eS 
game, seven and half cents?—A. That would make, say, eleven cents from Winnipeg 
to Fort William, and say 2 cents for marine insurance on the lakes, and elevator | ES 
charges, and seven cents from Depot Harbour to Montreal; that would make a rate ~ 

of about 20 cents. pee 

Q. So you would not be cutting on what they have now if you had 20 cents Magia 


__A. If we had a rate of 20 cents we could not be cutting that. 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: iS 

Q. Did you say that the Railway Commission answered you that they had no 

jurisdiction to decide, and that the Government told you to go to the Commission ? a 
—A. That is about the size of it. . 


Q. Somebody ought to decide those questions?—A. There ought to be some ; of 
_ one to say. . ; a. 
Hon. Mr. Bennett: But the Government has all three lines. Take the Transcon- ae 


tinental, and take the two divisions from the Georgian Bay, if they can arrange it 
so that they will all make money on their suggestion, and the cut rate would only be 
given to export trade, I would like to see it done that way. 
Hon. Mr. Wittovcupy: What did the elevator in Quebee cost? 
Mr. Scorr: I think Senator Webster could tell you that better than I. 
The Acting CHamman: I have not the figures in mind. Si ce 
Hon. Mr. Witnovcusy: Apart from extra storage, it would not cost a great deal © 
to put cleaning facilities in. , . in 5 aa 


é 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett : | : ee 


You could run a 10,000-ton ship from Fort William to Buffalo, but you could only 


Q. Would not this be workable—that in the fall of the year they take a Pee 
of the larger ships and put them into the grain trade from Fort William to Buffalo Bae | 


run a 2,300-ton ship from Port Golbourne to Montreal, so you would have to trans- _ 


Die ks Yes, but if you look at the figures! you will find the lake tonnage is not Ai 


great factor in the whole rate. 


Hon. Mr. Wittoveusy: JI think, if I might suggest to Mr. Scott, it would be well Wi 
to find some possible estimate of the cleaning facilities at Quebec, without the extra 


storage facilities. It will be necessary to have cleaning facilities before you can 
satisfactorily handle the trade, because all the wheat that goes from the prairies is 


cleaned in those terminal elevators it passes through. 
Mr. Scorr: They have facilities in Quebec for cleaning the grain. 


a pas Mr. McCall: | 


Sane Is there a market for the cleaning there?—A. I should think so; you are 


‘connected with the whole railroad system of the country there. 
@. A local market too?—A. Yes, a very active local market. 


Q. For seed grain and oats?—A. Yes, there is a great deal of seed grain used ban 


: "Quebec, 
 Q. Then it is a dairy country as well; the offal could be Sioa ee, 4 to the 
feeders?—A. It is a dairy country to this extent, that 60 per cent of the cheese and 
- butter made in the Province is made in the vicinity of Quebec and Lake St. John, 


" ied the very best of cheese and butter—renowned. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 
Q. Pardon me for following up that question, but I did not know you had any 


panes facilities in Quebec?—A. I have never seen them myself, but I am told they 
have cleaning facilities. 


Hon. Mr. THompson: Mr. Chairman, you know that the cleaning process is 


connected with their elevators at Quebec ? 
The Acting Cuamrman: No. I don’t think so. 


Hon. Mr. Wintoucusy: With the ordinary grain coming through the elevators . 


there is a dockage running from one per cent to five per cent at times, and on oats 


I have seen the dockage up to five or six per cent; now, that has got to be taken out 


— through the elevator before it is sent to the Old Country. Now, Mr. Scott, if the rat 


-water-rate that is included in the through rates from Fort William to New York and 


from Fort William to Buffalo is only a matter of two or three cents a bushel, the 
through rate is not seriously affected by that portion of the water-rate? 


Mr. Scorr: No. 


Hon. Mr. WinLoucuspy: Would it get down, in your opinion, as to an all- rl Nee 


through rate from our Canadian northwest to our Canadian seaports, to such a rate a 


being granted as would get the business to come through Canadian ports. 


Mr. Scorr: Well, last year the lake portion of the rate was 6 cents. This iNet 4a i 


I understand it is cheaper. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: | | 
Q. 6 cents to Buffalo *—A. 6 cents to Buffalo or the Georgian Bay. Now even — 


if you cut that in half you would still bring down the New York rate only to 29 cents — 2 


ipsiead of 32 cents; so that if you had a rate from Winnipeg to Quebec of 20 cents 


Hews: 


you ober have 9 as ee over New York to offer the « owner 0% the grain. e 
ship his goods by our ports. eee Sa a Comics 


By Hon. Mr. Watson: 


ue Q. Don’t you think if the Canadian route toyena the rate at the present time | ns 
See get the trade, that the Buffalo rate would be lowered to get it to New York ?—A, ne 
They can’t lower it. ° 

Q. Of course we in the West would not object to that, because we would get the 
benefit; but why can’t they lower it?—A. If they lowered the lake route to any extent 
it wouldn’t pay. 

Q. But I mean lake-and-rail, to New York?—A. Lake-and-rail, it is not a large 
proportion of it. The rate from Buffalo to New York is 12 cents. Ma they would ~- 
not likely cut that very much. ait ed 

Q. They would if they wanted the trade, wouldn’t iiey 1—A, Well, suppose they ta 
did want to, they wouldn’t cut it more than half. Well, if they took 6 cents off of 
that, and if they took 3 cents off lake route, that would be 9 cents; that would still 
leave their through route to New York 23 cents, and if ours were 20 cents we would © 
have 3 cents advantage. Sir William Van Horne in a speech he made in Quebec a> 
few years ago, speaking of railroad rates, said, “Gentlemen, don’t forget that 60 per 
cent of all the money that you pay on your railroad freight rates is spent in ths 
eountry that the road goes through—on conductors, brakesmen, engine drivers, supplies, 
and everything for your railroads. Keep that freight as much as you can in your own 
country.” That is just what we are losing sight of, and letting it go away from us. 

Q. It is 85 per cent that is paid now?—A. Well, I suppose 120 per cent, according 
to recent railroad operating. But in those days the Canadian Pacific Railway was 
operating on about 60 per cent. . 

Q. The handicap our Canadian route has is the return cargo; from Buffalo to 
Port Arthur and Fort William there is coal for a return cargo, and a lot of coal goes 
back from Fort William to Winnipeg all-rail?—A. Yes, of course there is a good deal 
of coal goes that way. 


By Hon. Mr. Webwten’ 


Q. Mr. Scott, in your opinion it gets down 6 a matter of all-rail rate from Win- 


nipeg to Quebec; that is where the difficulty lies at the sain time ane It all comes 
down to that. 


THE SENATE | : i: i i 
CommittrE Room No. 368 | 3 oe es 
May 18, 1921. BD 
The Committee met at 10 a.m. . 


Dr. Ropert Macix, Secretary, Winnipeg Grain Exchange, appeared as a witness 
and testified as follows :— 


By the Chairman: 


Dr. Magill, this Committee has been formed by a motion in the Senate, to find out = 
why so much of our grain from the west for export has been shipped oul Ameri- 

can channels, and to see if it was not possible to arrive at some ways and means 
whereby a great deal more, if not all, our grain could be shipped through Canadian ay 
ports. As you are aware, we have now the best system of Transcontinental railways, myst 


_ and we have ports well equipped, such as Montreal, Quebec, St. John and Halifax; 


and the opinion is growing, at least in this part of the country, that if a proper effort "ee 
was made more of this wheat, and we: think all of it, should be shipped through — 
Canadian Pare Would you be good enough to tell this Committee what in your tay 


ice 


ac Del Mia Well, Mr. ies if there is Oe I can tell you 1 will fan : 
very glad to. Canadian wheat from Fort William to Liverpool, say, goes either — 
through Canadian ports or American, and in either case the journey can be divided — | 
into three laps. Suppose it goes through: American ports, the first lap is from Fort be 
- William to Buffalo; the second is from Buffalo to New York or one of the American | | 
ports; and the third is from the American sea-board to Liverpool. Just in the same 
way, if it goes through the ‘Canadian channels, the first lap is either to Port Colbourne ‘i 
“or the Bay ports— — : 


ae Hon. Mr. Bunerr: Would you kindly name the American ports beside fe . 7 a 

ih York? ; noe 

ss Dr. Macint: New York, Portland, ye Baltimore, Philadelphia, are the “ 
mony ones. | ue 


Hon. Mr. Turtrr: How does it go from Batata to, the port—by rail or ‘ounhe 
Dr. Macitt: By canal or rail. 
Hon. Mr. Turrirr: How does it mostly go? 


_ Dr. Macitn: I don’t know how far the canal has been working. I think perhaps — on 
the big end of it, in the years that I am going to talk about, went by rail. a 


Hon. Mr. Bennert: Suppose it wert through Baltimore— 


Hon. Mr. Wexster: Better let Dr. Magill make his statement, and then we will 
_ask questions. Fie 

: The CuarrMaAn: JI think it would be the pleasure of the Committee to hear Dr. 
Magill, and then we can put all the questions after that. 

‘Dr. Macitt: Just in the same way, if it goes through Canadian channels it is 
ae shipped from Fort William either to Port Colborne or the Bay ports, then to Mont- 
real; and then the third lap is from Montreal to, say, Liverpool. Now you can com- 


a pare those two channels lap by lap. Take for instance, last week, the rate to the oe 
ports was higher than the rate to Buffalo. 


Hon. Mr. NicHoLis: You mean Georgian Bay? 


fe). Dr. Magi: Yes; higher than the rate to Buffalo, all told by about 3-16ths of. a 
gent per bushel. On the first lap our Canadian channel has in the whole been at no 
_ disadvantage. Just now there is, as I say, a trifling additional charge in sending it 
from Fort William to the Bay ports, as compared with Buffalo. But if you take the 
second lap, our Canadian channel has a distinct advantage of between two and three — 
cents a bushel at the moment, that is, between the Bay ports or Port Colborne and 
Montreal on one hand and Butials and New York on the other. If you take the third — 
lap, at the present moment the ocean freight rates are pretty much the same from — 
Montreal and New York to Liverpool: with this result—-that during the last few days 
the Canadian channel has a decided advantage on the whole journey from Fort — 
William to Liverpool. With this further result—that our grain is going that way at. 
the moment, going through Canadian channels. Ocean freight rates on grain the last io% 
few days have been pretty much identical from United States ports and Canadian — 
ports to Liverpool. On the third lap there is no disadvantage on the first lap—to the | 
Bay ports—our Canadian channel had a slight disadvantage. On the intervening 
lap, the second lap, between the Bay ports or Buffalo and the seaboard, our Canadian | 
channel at the moment has a decided advantage, and our grain is therefore going» 
ee Canadian channels at the moment. However, taking it as a whole, when you 
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out t there 4 is not a great del af dia heeyeeul ths pia roe 


if there is any, on the average it is in favour of the Canadian route. But ene oe 
year in and year out, up to the year 19138, up to the outbreak of war, the determining a 
factor was on the ocean—the third lap—and it is there you have to seek and there you — . 
have to find the answer to this question—Why, in the years gone by, a certain amount uh 
of our Canadian grain went through American channels. ‘The answer is not to be 


found on the Great Lakes, in the main; and it is not to be found in the second lap; 


it is to be found on the ocean. Most of our people, in discussing this matter, forget 
the ocean altogether. They look at the splendid equipment of Montreal and Quebec, 


they look at the magnificent equipment on the Great Lakes, and ‘they say, “Here, 
why shouldn’t our grain go through Canadian channels?’ 'They forget the third lap 
altogether. And looking at that third lap, the determining factor is not the quantity 
of produce we have to ship from 'Canada to Europe, but the quantity of freight that 
we import back. That has been the determining factor in the years that are gone. 
Now, taking that third lap—the ocean lap—the tramp has not been the carrier 


of Canadian wheat. It is the liner that has carried the grain on the ocean—the regular — 4 
liner—whether it is American grain or Canadian grain. In the years prior to the — 


opening of the war the tramp was practically only a factor in those seasons when the 
grain freight rates were high. When the freight rates were high, the tramp was 
-attracted first to American ports, and then to Montreal and the St. Lawrence. But 
when the freight rates are what we might call average or normal, the grain is not 


carried by the tramp on the ocean; it is carried by the liner. The liner carries pass- ‘ | 
engers and other freight. Grain freight on the ocean is not a highly paying traffic. va 


There have been times in the past when wheat was carried as ballast, for nothing. 


Then when the Shipping Conference got together in the North Atlantic it sought to 


fix a minimum rate at about 8 cents a bushel for carrying wheat from North Atlantic 
ports to Liverpool. The grain rates, I may say, are varying rates; they are auctioned 
up and down from day to day according to the grain available for shipping, and 
according to the tonnage available for carrying. When the grain rates run along 
on the average the regular liner tries to get the better paying traffic than grain, and 


gets all it can, and it only gives the balance of its capacity to grain. It is in that — 


way North American grain has been carried on the ocean—not by the tramp but by 


the liner; and not by the liner as the profit-taking part of its business. It has been 


taken by the liner to fill up the unchartered part of the boat.’ And they carry grain 


in fairly small packages. I think a load of wheat on the ocean is about 8,000 bushels. 


They will carry one, two, four or five loads, just according to the space they have 


available after they have secured all the better paying aha that they ean for that | 


particular liner. 

Now, I don’t think I need tell you gentlemen that this continent ships more stuff 
to Great Britian and Europe than it imports from Great Britian and Europe. Suppose 
we organized a company to run liners on the ocean, we should soon find, what some 
of you gentlemen know, perhaps all of you, that there is not much money to be made 
by a liner unless she gets freight both ways. We could not long profitably operate 


a line of steamships if we brought them back from Europe empty, even though we could ~ 


send them back to Europe pretty well loaded. In this respect the United States are 


in the same position; they ship more freight to Europe than they import back from aye 
Europe. Wedo the same. That limits the number of liners that can be economically 


operated between our Canadian ports and Europe. The limit is an indefinite one; — 
| tt arises somewhere when the operating companies find that they cannot get suficient 


foe. a Tisecs tie) oye salts whet is the result? The fahslo en ae channel 


—that is to say, the Great Lakes end of it, the intervening lap, and the liners coming © 


regularly to Canadian ports—taking it over a number of years, carry the bulk of our 


- Canadian grain. There is a part of it they cannot carry, because the number of liners _ 


is not fixed by our total export traffic to Europe; but is fixed by the total import traffic 
_ from Europe. The result is that when the liners that ply regularly between our ports: 
and Great Britian or Europe have carried all that they can very well carry, there is 


_ —especially when we have a good crop—a surplus of grain still to be carried from this 


country across the ocean. It is that surplus that goes through the American channel. 


A Now, that is the fundamental thing in my judgment, and I think the people go , 
wrong if they simply study the Canadian end of it; and they go wrong, up to the 


es 


present, in the talk about the tramp; and they go wrong if they forget or ignore the 
fact that the operation of a regular liner ig dependent, economically, upon traffic 


both ways. We don’t import enough traffic to justify steamship companies putting — 
on regular liners ‘between our ports and British or European ports in sufficient 


number to carry all our grain. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: Carry the grain back—return cargo ? 


Dr. Maat: To earry all our grain back to Europe. Now, there are some other. 


features about this question that I would like to deal with. I would like to forget 
the ocean for a moment, and ask you to look at the Winnipeg end of shipping grain. 


If a man like Mr. Richardson goes into the exporting of wheat: he finds that he cannot 


export directly from a market so far in the interior as Winnipeg. Winnipeg is not 
an exporting market. The exporter of wheat must buy ocean tonnage; that is the 


a first thing if he is going to be a successful exporter; and, if you will allow me to 
use the word, he must speculate in tonnage space. If he aes not do that he may get 


“wheat down to the seaboard, but he may have to buy his ocean tonnage from a 
competitor, some other grain exporter. He must take a chance or speculate ahead 


on ocean tonnage. Then he has got to buy sterling money—or, to use ihe) Satan 


of the trade, he has to speculate in the rate of exchange. Prior to 1913 he could 
buy sterling for 70 days ahead. Since the outbreak of war speculation in the rate 
of exchange has been difficult and it has been still more difficult to buy international 
money since the armistice. One of our shippers lost a very big sum of money. He 
had good freight. He had a good grain purchase, but the rate of exchange went 
against him and he lost a great many thousands of dollars. 


Hon. Mr. Cascrain: He might have won in the same way? 


Dr. Maarun: iY es, it might have gone the other way, but it did not in his case. 
The exporter must buy ocean tonnage; he must buy freight; then he cables with Liver- 


pool or London and he makes a deal—he sells them wheat. Only then will he start 

in to buy the wheat—I am speaking generally. He has four primary deals in 
exporting a cargo of grain—he has got to deal in tonnage; he has got to deal in rate 

of exchange; he has got to get a good acceptance in London or Liverpool; then he 


starts in to buy the wheat. Now the first three of those four steps are done at the 


n 


seaboard. Winnipeg is not an exporting market. In the exporting of North American 


grain the buying of the tonnage, and the buying of the money, and the cabling 
to the wheat buyer in England or Europe—all that is best done by the seaboard 
houses at Montreal or New York, or somewhere on the Atlantic seaboard. 


Hon. Mr. Nicuotts: Or Quebec? 


Dr. Mac: I am speaking about the past, not about the future. The point I 
want to get at is this: We have very few direct exporters of wheat in Winnipeg. The | 
Winnipeg houses sell the wheat to the seaboard exporting houses. Let me give you 
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Montreal, with their head office in Montreal, and an office in New Y ork, and an 


an example of how that works out. We have, or example, a firm, C 


in Winnipeg. The Winnipeg branch does not cable wheat bids to England; 


the Montreal or New York branch that takes the tonnage, buys the sterling and makes 


i 


the sale; then they buy their wheat from th ) 
ean sell them that wheat cheaper than some other fellow can. ‘The Carruthers Co. 


will buy wheat in Winnipeg to fill a contract with Liverpool from anybody in Winni- ‘a 


peg who can give them a better bargain than their own branch office; and they allow 
their branch office in Winnipeg to sell, say, to Richardson, suppose Richardson has 
sold wheat to Liverpool. : ts ; 


Mr. Ricuarpson: They never sell us, though. 


- Dr. Maciii: But suppose say the British Empire Co. sells in Liverpool, Car- 
ruthers & Go. in Montreal will allow their branch office in Winnipeg to sell to that 
rival if the rival will pay their branch office a better price for the wheat than they 
can pay. 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: Who are the British Empire ? 
Dr. Macit: The British Empire in Winnipeg is J. R. Crowe and the British 


Empire in Montreal is A. P. Stuart. The thing I would like to impress upon you — 


eir own Winnipeg branch if that branch — 


is that Winnipeg is not an exporting market directly. They do not buy the tonnage; my, sth 


they do not buy the money; they do not cable, as a rule, with England—I am speaking 
generally. That is done by the great seaboard houses, and the seaboard houses buy — 


the wheat from us. The United Grain Growers have an export branch. That branch 


: ‘operates from New York. They have their country elevators, their terminal elevators, — 


but their western branch does not export. directly; it sells to their export branch. 
Now, following from that, you meet this fact—we don’t bill the grain through. 

By “we” I mean the Winnipeg firms who handle wheat. We sell the wheat to the 

man who is exporting it; and the man who is exporting it is the man who has arranged 


the tonnage, and therefore bills the grain through. I am eager to mention this, 


because I have been told that Americans run the Winnipeg Grain Exchange and the 


western grain trade, and that they ship the wheat through American ports. Well, oe 


we have some American firms in the grain trade in the west. When grain began to 
be grown in large volume in the west, British capital did not go into it; it has never 
come into the grain business to any great extent. There was not a great deal of 
Ganadian capital available; it was not sufficient. American companies were asked to 
come in; they put their capital into elevators and plants, and they are there. As a 


matter of fact, all of their staffs are as good Canadians as we are, and very many of | 


them are Canadian-born. The money may be American money, but it is not only 


untrue but grossly unfair to say that the American companies operating in grain in 


western Canada are responsible for shipping Canadian grain through American ports 
—unfair and untrue because they do not ship grain at all. Their elevator companies 
put grain to Fort William; they sell it to the exporter or shipper ; there is not one of 
those great American companies operating in the west that puts grain across the 
Great Lakes, except one that does it to the Quaker Oats Milling Company for a small 
commission. They are not shippers or exporters of grain, those western American 
‘companies. There are American companies in New York and Chicago that are 
exporters of wheat. They buy it at Fort William, they buy it in the Winnipeg 
market; it is shipped from Fort William; it is shipped to meet the tonnage that they 
have provided for it. That tonnage is the tonnage made available for their con- 


tracts on the lowest freight rates.. As a rule it is at Canadian ports. It is only at _ 
American ports for the surplus that the lners coming to our ports cannot carry. = 

I want to tell you, there is no sentiment in tle shipping of grain. In spite of anys 
artificial barrier that can be set up, grain will go from Western Canada to Europe : 


by the cheapest route, and nobody can interfere with that for very long. 


‘ CANADIAN EXPORT TRADE 


Sad eT api ig 


Y at 


st clear in my mind. You mentioned that the United Grain Growers have an office 
in New York, and they export direct; and previously you mentioned that the balance 
of cheapness. was in favour of the Canadian route at the present time. Well, do the 
United Grain Growers take advantage of the cheapness of the Canadian route now? 


Dr. Macimu: Always. 
they have in New York? | 


tonnage. 


r sts Hon. Mr. Nicuotts: They patronize both routes? 


a 


| Hoa Dr. Macitt: Absolutely. There is not a man in the game but will ship wherever 
} he can for the smallest fraction of a cent per bushel. 


- Hon. Mr. Nicnoiis: My reason for asking was that you stated the Grain Growers 


had export houses in New York, without intimating that they took advantage of the 


Canadian route. 
Dr. Maciwt: Oh, every one of them. 
Hon. Mr. Nicuotis: Who will be their agent in Montreal? 


Dr. Macity: It will be a corresponding agent there, at least, to attend the tonnage 
and loading. | 


Hon. Mr. Nicuouis: Do they ship to any large extent through Canadian ports? 


\ 


Dr. Macitu: Oh, yes, absolutely. You know they are all in the game for a profit. 
‘The profit in exporting wheat is probably the narrowest percentage of profit in inter- 
national commerce. As a matter of fact, year in and year out this might be said to 
be true—it is not so much on the wheat that they make a little profit, it is on the 
~ suecessful speculation in tonnage and the rate of exchange. It is a cut-throat game. 
We export wheat, in normal years, in competition with so many other countries— 
Argentina, India, Australia, Russia, the United States. Our exporters fight an 
eternal battle with the rival houses. It is no easy matter to compete with the great 


all the rest of them. It is a cut-throat game, and the fiercest competitors in the world 


are the British themselves, buying grain, as they do, from every country in the world. 
The British are thoroughly expert in Indian grain, Russian, Australian,—as expert in 


a cargo of wheat for a profit of one sixteenth of a cent a bushel. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


record, but I will give you figures showing who shipped our grain in years prior to 


not go into the records. 
The CHairMan: Is it the pleasure of the Committee to hear these figures ? 
Hon. Mr. Bennerr: I think they had better go into the record. . 


talk about them. 


Hon. Mr. Nicuotis: I know they have no export houses in eastern Canada, but 


all and each of those as we are in matters pertaining to Canadian grain. It is a Cut)’ 
throat game, and I suppose every exporter would be glad of an opportunity of exporting — 


Dr. Macitit: Well, have not authority from each firm to quote their business. 
If you would allow me to read them first without writing them down, then you can ~ ‘ 


- Hon. Mr. Nicwoxts : Iam sorry to interrupt, but there is one point I would like to 


Dr. Macon: They have their corresponding agent in Montreal to take their : is | 


companies in the United States—the Ames-Brooks, the Armour Grain Company and | 


Q. Are there any British companies beside the British Empire that deal?—A. 
Yes. Now let me finish. I don’t know that I would like these figures to go on the 


a in the war. I think it would only be fair that these figures about our companies should — bey 


‘Dr, ae I will es the yeare from: ALOT 9 oO 1916. 
the quantities of grain shipped by Winnipeg firms.) 


hoy iton: Mir, Bennett: What does the total business amount tof 
Dr. Magni: 787,715,258 bushels. 


By Hon. Mr. Turriff: 
~Q The first half-dozen big companies run from 68 to 74 million bushels A. 


: ren 
Q. Does that come on in the ordinary regular way of freight?—A. Yes. 
Q. It looks as though there was a division, they come so close; it was all in the 
regular way of freight?—A. All in the regular way of freight, absolutely. 


Dr. Mac.tu: The bulk of our grain is sold in Winnipeg and shipped from Fort 
William by Canadian companies, and shown by these figures, not by American com- — 
panies. Don’t get away from that—it is sold by Canadian companies, the vast bulk | 
of.it. There is American capital in the gathering of grain through country elevators, ot 
but these companies are not the shippers or exporters of the grain. The exporting | 
of grain to Great Britain and Europe is not done from Winnipeg; it is done by the 
seaboard houses, or the seaboard branches of the companies, that, as I have explained, 
take the tonnage, buy the money, and sell the grain; and those Winnipeg firms are — 
not primarily responsible for the routing. It is the seaboard houses or branch that 
routes the grain through, not the Winnipeg house. If the statement is ever made 
‘to you—“Oh, it is Yankee capital out in that grain business”—don’t believe it. 
Tt is unfair, and it is not true. We needed that Amerivan capital in the western als 
eountry; we need it still; but it simply is not a fact. : 


Hon. Mr. Wesster: I do not think there has been any criticism in this Com- ah 
ih as or in the Senate as regards American capital. 


r Macitt: L am glad of it. : 
oe Mr. Wesster: I do not think that view is prevalent in ' Ottawa or the east. 
Dr. Maciuu: I am glad to hear it. I saw it in a western paper. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Have you figures to show what was export and eine was local consumption? 
aN No, I have not. This is our total shipments. Now, while the general law is. 
that grain will go the cheapest way, whatever that may be, there are occasionally 

special circumstances that have to be studied, more particularly on the handling of — 
this year’s crop. You know the wheat market was closed for three and a half years. 
We opened up last August, and we struck a very peculiar condition. When we asked 
the Government to open up the wheat markets we did not know—and the Govern- 
ment did not know—what had happened in London. The British food authorities 
- took a survey of the wheat stocks that were in prospect for this year, and they came 
to the conclusion that there was going to be a wheat famine; and in the months of 
May, June and July they set out buying wheat, and they bought enough wheat in 
the months of May, June and July, buying up to the 29th July, to feed the people __ 
of the United Kingdom till Christmas. They did not get cheap wheat; they bought 
wheat for $3.25 at Chicago. On top of that they paid the enormous freight rates 
and the rate of exchange. In her age-long history Great Britain never bought as gor 
dear wheat as she bought in the months of May, June and July last year. She 
bought wheat wherever it was available. There was wheat available in China; she Bi 
bought Chinese wheat for the first time in the history of Great Britain. han 


potas By H on. Mr. Tessier: 


Te they bane’ ree made by Chinese Pia cecil ae This flour aoe come ‘alox 
gy 48 Britain. Some of the flour was mixed with the Soya toa bhangra 1s oily. — 


was restricted by legislation to the crop of the preceding year. The grain exchanges 
were not permitted to contract ahead for October wheat. When the British authori- 
ties went out to stock up, the only country in the world that could not make a con- 
tract with them for the new crop was Canada; and by the 29th of July, when they 


dian wheat. That was the position we were put into last season. This year, for 


ee imported supplies, has to make contracts for actual wheat months ahead. We could 
/ |. not write contracts with them last year. They went on buying just the same, with 


mare at all. 
wheat in and we did good business with the United States—the best we have had 


_ further than that, we did good business with the continent of Europe—ltaly, France. 
- Spain, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, bought our wheat regularly, and paid for it, but 
__ we shipped very little wheat to Great Britain of this crop till after se of naviga- 
tion. 
(oe (Hon, Mr. NGOLEE: Was not that as broad as it is long? If Great Britain bought 
up all the available supplies and took them into store, it left the balance of the world 
open to us to sell our wheat? 
Dr. Macau: Oh no, it is not as broad as it is long. If they had taken 20,000,000 


world. Great Britain usually takes 80 per cent of all we ship at that time of the 
» |. year, close of navigation. Great Britain took very little this year. She went out of 
_~—~—s the market, and announced it; she told in thunder tones that she did not need Cana- 
dian wheat; she could do without it; yet in spite of that the price went up to $9.80 
because of the unexpected demand from European countries and the United States 

‘mills. | 
But how does that affect your problem? This way: Suppose a miller sells a 


~ to the United States. Those European countries have a bigger business with United 


- the grain for France. Well, there were French liners coming to New York oftener 


+ \* than to the St. Lawrence. Gray and Co. of New York bought most of the grain for 
Belgium. Gray had been with Hoover in Belgium. Mr. Gray comes back after years i 
ON of service in Belgium; and the Belgian Government gives him the buying of most _ 
of the wheat on this continent for Belgium. Ships were coming from Belgium te — 
New York oftener than to the St. Lawrence. Last shipping season we had very little 
i) grain business with England; we had more with the continent of Europe. Liners 
esate - were coming from those countries to the United States ports rather than to the St 


Lawrence, and so our grain went that way. 


by them to’ Liverpool or London, according to the cheapest way; and normally our 


ea, grain will go through Canadian ports up to the number of ships that carry traffic 


voyage nercligaal piace oes ee mee ae that to show you che pees te leh they 
were frightened in the matter of supplies, and the precautions they took. What 
appened? The Canada Wheat Board had no right to contract for our new crop; it 


stopped buying, they had enough wheat purchased over the world to feed their people ; 
till Christmas. Our crop, came along, and between harvest and the close of naviga- 
tion there were only five days in ee the British authorities would discuss Cana- 


meee example, we are selling October wheat now. A country like Britain, dependent on _ 


the result that last year, up to the elose of navigation, Britain was hardly in our 
Now. what happened? The United States took the embargo off and let our 


for years. If it had not been for that I don’t know what would have happened. But 


| bushels of our wheat last harvest you would have seen the greatest difference in the | 


é little flour to Gibraltar, how is he going to get it to Gibraltar? There are very few © , 
liners from Gibraltar to Montreal; but there are liners from all Mediterranean ports © 


States ports than with the St. Lawrence. Take France—Dreyfus and Co. bought _ 


I do not think I have very much more to say. I could go on and talk, but I doube 
if it would be of any particular use. I have the shipments here for this crop, but es 
they just illustrate what my other sheet illustrates—that our grain is sold from the © 
west chiefly by Canadian firms. It is bought by the sea-board houses; routed through 


eon Europe or Great Britain to Gordian ports; ote Pyne that we cann do 
with profit. . Ky 


By Hon. Mr. Nicholls: 


Q. In that connection you say the trouble is that we ship more away than we can 
get space for in the liners?—A. More trafic. 
Q. We have a very large Government Merchant Marine; the\reason why al tramp 


steamers don’t come here, according to your statement, is that they take the grain — 


over but they cannot get return cargoes back. Is it not the fact that some ships of 
the Canadian Government Merchant Marine are taking grain over and then going 
three-cornered, or four-cornered trips—taking a load, we will say, to the West Indies 
or somewhere as a return cargo, then coming back, bringing goods from the West 
Indies to Canada?—A. Yes. 

Q. Will not our Canadian Government Merchant Marine to some extent neutralize 
the tramp steamers if their management is properly developed so as to help the 
carriage of Canadian grain to Canadian ports ¢—A. I could not give you any answer 
that would be of any particular advantage to the Committee. It is difficult to see — 
how the Government ships can increase the tonnage traffic back from Europe to this 
country. If they get the traffic, some other ship is not getting it. 

Q. I am not talking about bringing it direct back; we understand that the imports | 
into Canada are not as great as the exports from Canada to Great Britain, but the 
Canadian Government Merchant Marine are in point of fact tramp steamers; thes 
are taking cargoes, going to India, the Mediterranean, Australia, South America, the 
West Indies; well, if they take a full cargo of grain from Montreal or Quebec and 
- deliver it in Tit one. is it not possible for them to load a cargo for the West Indies, - 
say ?—A. It might. 

Q. And then deliver it in the West Indies, then re- -load again for Halifax, then 
take a cargo of grain, and do the same thing over again? In your judgment as a 
shipping man, as a grain man, does not that seem a feasible proposition ?—A. It seems 
possible, but if the Merchant Marine are running practically as tramps, basing on our > 
experience up to the war, the tramps come in only when the freight rates are high. 
LI don’t know whether the Government ship might have a different experience or not, 
and it is very difficult this year to say, for the reason that according to our estimates 


about 35 per cent to 40 per cent of the available tonnage ‘is tied up, rotting at wharves; . 


there is not traftic for it; the international business is not there. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


~-Q. Do you know which of the American ports ship most of the grain?—I am com- 
paring now Portland with New York, ete.?—A. I imagine New York, but I couldn’t 
say. The statistical department here is a very good department for statistics. 


Hon. Mr. Nicnoits: I have to run away, as I have to go to the Banking and Com- 
merce Committee; but I was talking with Mr. Edmund Bristol, member for Centre . 
Toronto, last night; he is a director of the Canada Steamships Company, and he gave 
me some very illuminating information regarding this subject, and I was very much 
interested in it.’ He suggested that Mr. Norcross, the President of the Canada Steam- 
ships Company, be requested to testify before this Committee, and he volunteered the 
information that Mr. Norcross would be in Ottawa on Thursday and Friday of this 
week. I would therefore suggest that Mr. Norcross be requested to attend and give us 
the advantage of his opinions on traffic, because that company is concerned very 
largely not only in the lake traffic but in Trans-Atlantic traffic. 


Hon. Mr. TuHompson: One of the special objects of this Gea es as I ie 
stand it, was the utilization of the transcontinental line to Quebec. I iwould like to 
hear what Dr. Magill has to say as to that. 


The CHairMAN: We have just heard Dr. Magill’s statement, now we are going 
to have questions. 


v 


es ROUTING OF CANAD. AN EXPORT TRADE Wine A gt 
Pc By tron. ite.) Webster: — se ah : 
- Q. You said there were certain disadvantages affecting the Canadian routes; 
could you offer any suggestions as to how they might be overcome in order to benefit 
the farmers in the west and also our Canadian railways and ports? Mr. Harling, a_ 
shipping man from ‘Montreal, told us that once the grain was either at Quebec or 
Montreal he would undertake to see that there was plenty of tonnage to overcome one, 
of those difficulties you spoke about?—-A. The difficulty in the past has not been the 
rails and the lake ports so much as in the ocean tonnage. It has been the quantity of 
traffic we import from Europe that has been the fundamental cause of the diversion of — 
a percentage of our grain. Just at the moment Port Colbourne is said to be pretty 
well congested, and our fellows are finding it difficult to get stuff to Montreal because ~ 
‘of the congestion there. Here and there you might increase the capacity, but I don’t 
think that the cause of the shipping of a percentage of our grain through the United 
States is to be found in the Canadian channel, it is in the total amount of produce 
we import from Europe, and the limit that imposes to the number of regular liners 


i e coming to Canadian ports. 


By Hon. Hr. Turriff : 

Q. According to your statement we could increase the shipment of our own wheat 
ee uthrough our own. channels via the St. Lawrence materially if we were purchasing 
i ee 2emore goods” in Britain, say?—A. Undoubtedly; if you could add to the number of 
liners that ply regularly to Canadian ports.. ’ 


. By Hon. Mr. Webster: 
'.\- Q. But we have dozens of steamers that come out light into the St. Lawrence — 
iow ne each and every year, and they have been doing so for many years to my knowledge, 
DY for the purpose of taking back Canadian cargo 2A. Undoubtedly. : 
SATE Q. And Great Britain’s position to-day has been made by the fact that she has 
such a large tramp tonnage?—A. Wndoubiedly they have come light; whether many 


_ + more of them could come empty or not is different. 
ae Q. Light and empty is the same word? 
Ri Beery ah: By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. In your opinion which has the advantage, if any—Portland or New York— 
in the matter of shipments out?—A. New York I imagine, year in and year out— 
although perhaps J should not undertake to answer that—but, for instance, on one 
particular date there were about 150 ships at New York as compared with not more — 
than a dozen at the other. » as 
— Q. Iam only asking your opinion?—A. I think that for the tonnage market New 
York is more important than Portland. : 


Dede se 3! By Hon. Mr. Webster: | ; 
| Q. According to your experience, the ships have no preference for the customer of PS: 
‘their wheat, whether it be Canadian liners or American—it is a question of dollars and | 
ecents?—A. Absolutely. - : Bie 
Q. Entirely ?—A. Absolutely, that is my view. AS 
Q. We were informed at a recent meeting that the Canadian route was 1-3/10ths : 
cent less than the corresponding rate to New York?—A. Yes. i 
Q. If so, why should not a large proportion of the grain be exported via Canadian 
ports?—A. Just as I say; what about the third lap? re 
Q. Well, there is any number of tonnage available once the grain is in our Cana- 
dian ports?—A. I would just like to see the facts. I can understand that, for instance, 
last harvest season, when we were shipping practically nothing to Great. Britain but 
were shipping to France and Italy and Belgium and Holland. I would just like to see 
the number of liners that were coming from those ports regularly to the St. Lawrence. 


° 


Ol . Ao ee i, pokes ste Mabe eenoe: Nis 
A. I think that, year in and meat out, it is the liner that hae cart 
you think so? : yee 
/Q. What about the future vou have given us. very jae information 
Rone the past; what would you suggest that we might endeavour, to keep this 
trade in Canadian channels, by reason of the large amount of money that is being — 
expended on our railways and on our harbours¢—A. Well, if you contemplate OUD 4! ¢ 
present system, that is shipping from Fort William by water, the answer is to be . 
found in the ocean tonnage. If you contemplate shipping all-rail I think you would — 
find that a great many things would have to be done besides taking care of the ships. a 
The present reservoir into which western wheat passes is at the head of the lakes; 
that is the final inspection point, the cleaning point, the sorting point. That is the 
most important wheat-point in the world; there is nothing like it. It is a wonderful — 
system of elevators there. _ You don’t find anything like it in any other part of the 
world. You have an elevator operated by the Government, a Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way elevator, two farmers’ elevators; a mill elevator; and then the great commercial 
houses. You cannot find a grain point in the world just like that. Now, suppose you 
were to cease using that, in the main, suppose that the policy of this country was to 
ship the wheat by rail from Winnipeg; you must begin by establishing a great assemb- 
‘ling point. You cannot take 1t down to Fort William via Cochrane economically and yi 
then take it back to Cochrane. You must get an assembling point—a system equiva- 
lent to that which we have now at the head of the lakes—somewhere on the line of 
the National road; a point where you would gather the grain, clean the grain, weigh 
it, inspect it; a new terminal point somewhere on the Canadian National road. I 
‘don’t know how deeply that would cut. I can’t tell you anything about the pos- 
sibilities of a reduced freight rate from Winnipeg, say, to Quebec, to compete with the 
lake-and-rail shipments. Nor can I tell you whether you could run it down by rail Bye 
‘more economically than now. yee. 
Q. Have you. considered the export of grain from a point such as Moosejaw tote 
Quebec City through the modern elevator?—A. Oh yes; we built the elevator; I was 
chairman of the board that built the elevators at Moosejaw, Saskatoon, and Vancouver. any 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: i ne, : 


Q. What are the capacities of those?—A. Moosejaw is around 3,000,000 ynehels a 
or a little fs 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Why should that grain not go all-rail direct from Moosejaw to Quebec, un 
tonnage be provided at Quebec—which is a shorter distance to Europe than Montreal 
is{—A. If I have grain at Fort William I ean sell that grain to Canadian mills, or to 
American mills, or I can ship it to Great Britian or to Europe. There is nothing — 

more important to the man who holds his grain than the position in which lie holds 
it. Never get away from that. He 

Q. So you trace it back to the distributing point?—A. Oh yes. . . Me hoy, 

Q. Fort William being more important than Quebec would ‘be to have your stor- ky 
mg /?—-A. Quebec might be most important under certain conditions, a most important 
transportation depot, but if I have grain at Quebec in store I cannot bring it back 

to sell it to Canadian mills without a loss; I cannot sell it to the great mills at Buffalo © 

_ without a loss; I have to let-it go for export, As an extreme illustration of the same __ 

_ thing I might take Vancouver. Suppose I was foolish enough to store 10,000,000 
bushels of wheat at Vancouver, what could I do with it? I have got to export it. ee 
‘ And some of those exporters would feel like saying, “Look at that man Magill; he has — 

10,000,000 bushels of wheat at Vancouver; we will cook his goose.” Fort William ha | 

this particular advantage for us: If you have wheat there you can sell it to me in d an 


ls in the east, to American n _ the 
ou must get a point for storage and handling, a terminal point, and inspection of our 
grain, which is geographically such that it gives altenate markets, else it will never — 
‘bea storage point. aay Whe oe eon 
~The CHarrMan: You spoke of the three or four factors that appeared simultan- 
-eously in exporting, and therefore the grain at Quebec will be export grain, it would 
‘not be grain that would have to seek another market provided it was not shipped - 


overseas, and the question of the tonnage of the S 
you mentioned had all been arranged at that time, therefore the grain was coming 


_ from Moosejaw to be exporte . 
- important shipping port. One effect would be that we should not have to pay freight 
yates in American money as we have to do now; and the second factor would be ton- 
nage, and I don’t see why there should not be development there. I doubt if it should 
be done by subsidy or anything that would be unprofitable to the nation as a whole. . 
I believe grain should go the cheapest way, and I believe it has got to go that way 
or else our whole western country would be hit by it in the long run. The seaboard 
is a storage point for nothing except grain already sold for export. 
_ Q. It is export trade we are wishing to develop, if possible; can you give us some 
suggestions whereby our Canadian ports could get more of this export trade?—A. 
_ I would suggest, first, a freight-rate to Quebec; next, the assemblage or storage terminal © 
point somewhere on the Government line, possibly at Winnipeg—and ocean tonnage. 


A ‘Those things are more or less beyond the grain men. 


ue By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: : 

QQ. Would the storage at the assembling point at Quebec itself serve?—A. You 
- cannot store there. | | | 
_ Q. The facilities are not all there yet, but assuming they were there?—A. Even 
if there was a storage plant there. Take Mr. Richardson; suppose he holds 10,000,000 
af bushels of wheat. If he stores it at Quebec without having sold it he gives up the 
Canadian market, the American market, and he limits himself to the export market. 


Now, no sane man will hold much wheat at a geographical position that limits the 
~ number of his alternative markets; Montreal is not a storage point; Port Colbourne 
- ig not a storage point; though it can be used as such in the winter time. Those great 

hinery for grain already sold. 


i: os eastern houses and facilities are really transportation mac 
The storage point must be the point from which the. owner of the grain has the 


iy greatest number of alternative markets. ° 


aia By Hon. Mr. Webster: 

AUS ~  Q. Would you care to give any opinion as. to 
- Quebee over the National Railway as compared to an 

do that. 


i 


the comparative freight rates io 


Q. You “nderstand that Quebec is 214 miles less rail haul than some other 


competing lines are; now, 
for a lower rate of freight? 
was adjusted to Quebec grain might go by Quebec; have you any views as to what 


present. | 
(ees \.Q. LT mean, for the benefit of our farmers?—A. The railway situation is abso- 
vi lutely beyond me. ~ | : » 
| By Hon. Mr. Bennett: ; 
Q. Having regard to your experience in the grain business, what do you antici- 
pate in the next five years in the matter of an increased shipment of wheat and a 
lessened shipment of flouf from Canada, either to the British or the European _ 
| markets—Just your opinion if you have one?—A. Well, gentlemen, you may think — 


€ 


Aoind 


t. Lawrence and other items which oa 


d2?—A. I see no reason why Quebec should not be an 


y other point tA. I could not o ny | 


has any application ever been made, that you know of, . sere: 
You mentioned a few minutes ago that if the freight rate retin 


might be done in that connection 2A. I should not speak of railway freight rates at eine 


& 


_ SPECIAL COMMI 
I am somewhat pessimistic, but I don’t think that our millers can be expected to 
capture the market of Britian. The new British miller is at the port; he has the 
advantage of water carriage; he buys the surplus wheat of the world; he can have 
every variety of wheat; he can make the best blends from it; he has cheap money; — 
he has cheap power; he has cheap labour. his market is at his door; and how we can — 
expect the Canadian miller to wrest the British, market from the British miller 7 NS 
T can’t see. . i 
Q. Then you anticipate an increased trend in the shipment of wheat rather 
than flour from Canada?—A. Yes. Economically, this is the point: Our mills have 
shipped a certain quantity of flour overseas at very low prices to enable them to keep 
running. They do it to enable them to compete on this continent to keep flour more © 
or less cheap. I think our export of flour has not been profitable in any other than 
an indirect sense—I am not speaking of the war years. If a mill is’ not able to 
operate 12 months, if it can only operate say seven months, it is going out of business. 
By shipping a certain amount of flour overseas they would keep running nine or ten 
or eleven months. I may be pessimistic, but I don’t see how we can expect the . 
Canadian millers to capture that market. The American did, it seems, years ago. ay 
The British had not adopted the new methods of milling; but they found that the 
Americans had their British market by the throat. Then they started in. They 
may be slow, but they are pretty keen. They built new mills; they have now the 
best milling plants in the world; they have them at the ports; they have full advantage 
of water freights; they have the surplus wheats of the world; they are the best buyers | 
of wheat in the world and the best millers of flour; and to me it is only a dream 
that our Canadian millers, restricted to Canadian-grown wheat, with higher costs all 
round, could capture that market. I don’t see how they can hope to do it. 
Q. Regarding that 800,000,000 bushels shipped, could you hazzard any opinion 
how much of that is export and how much loeal?—A. No; I could work that out and 
send it to you,.but the Bureau of Statistics could give it. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: ea 
Q. Do the British buy (wheat) for the continental ports?—A. No, not this year. IT 
think during the war there were two bodies—the International Executive of three—a ; 
Briton, a Frenchman, and an Italian made the food program. Then there was a British 
Royal ‘Commission that carried out the programme and bought the stuff for those 
countries. But they are not doing that now. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: . 
Q. What is the state of control, at present, if any?—A. Control in England at 
present is pretty much in the position that Lord Beaconsfield is said to have described 
—it is not only dead, but damned. The British grain man is Now buying the wheat; | 
the Government is only distributing its supplies; it is not buying any more. 
Q. As I understand it, they have not abolished control, but it has become obsolete? 
—A. They have certain stocks which they must distribute; they can’t dump them on 
the water. 7 ighie : 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: . 
Q. Flour and wheat both?—A. Yes. Those stocks will be exhausted about the ~ 
middle of August. In the meantime the British Government is not buying. 
Q. Are millers restricted by any regulations?—A. No, they are buying quite | 
freely. : ie 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Grain for Mediterranean ports, is the tonnage for that export business arranged 
by the seaboard companies?—A. It is chartered by the exporters, yes. ; 
Q. And the seaboard offices do that?—A. Yes; we don’t do that in Winnipeg at 


. 


all. 


| eae f 


n to give as regards the freight rates that should rule 
1 the ocean for flour in comparison with wheat? The flour men desire that they 
hall have the same ocean freight as the wheat men?—A. I understand the rate on | 
our was moré or less a fixed rate, whereas the rate on wheat was a varying rate. AF 
‘understand also under the shipping arrangements made between Washington and 
London there was a differential against flour. I think it is necessary, from our point 
of view, that the raw material and the manufactured product should cross under a— 
_yelative freight rate. I don’t think there should be any discrimination, but perhaps 
if I were in the Treasury in London, and wanted to make money out of the vessel- 


Q. Have you any opinic 


- know whether you are up against a national taxation scheme or a business proposition. 
 -Q. Do you think it would affect the export of flour to any great extent OAs 
“1 _ have sometimes had an idea that when the British and Americans arranged on a 
‘higher rate for flour compared with wheat that they had their own interests in view, and 

> not ours. | ; | 
Rosas Hon. Mr. Wesster: Possibly you may be right. 


By Hon. Mr. Dennen : 


oe Q. Now that the Government own right through, with three of the railways 
outside of the C.P.R., what do you think of the prospect of the Government authori- 
ties making a rate? Would it be possible to lay down the wheat in England or in 
European ports?—A. You mean, the Government to control the freight rate on the 
ocean as well as on the land? | 
mi SQ) Yes.—A. Well;-it has been discussed, and at the Imperial Conference some 
years ago it was taken up by the representatives of all the Empire. Then Mr. Lloyd 
- George appointed a Royal ‘Commission of very able men interested in the Imperial 
trade, which is in session now in London. The terms of reference were—first, port 
- facilities; second, the allocation of the registered tonnage of the Empire; and third, 
regular ocean freights. The only proposal I have seen is a permanent Empire Board 
like our Railway Commission, with two representatives from England and one from 
each of the self-governing dominions. I don’t think it 1s feasible. England owns 
~ over 90 per cent of the tonnage of the Empire; why should she surrender that won- . 
 -derful fleet of hers to a board on which she would have two representatives? And 
_ Ido not see the use of it, at the moment. As I say, 35 to 40 per cent of the tonnage 
ig tied up for the lack of traffic. I do not see how a board like that could fix 
a freight rate on all British shipping while you have the American Mercantile 
_Marine,, Norwegian, and all the rest of it jumping over the seas, striking whatever 
‘yates they like. I may.be wrong, and I don’t know very much about it. 


2a _ By Hon. Mr. Webster: . 
Hs Qs Would, it be feasible and of any advantage for the Canadian National Rail- _ 
_ way and Marine Service to run wheat from the western provinces right through to — 


ships, and do it economically, it might; but the point I would like to impress on 
and in my judgment it will be so disturbing that it will do us muvh more harm — 
than good. ; ae 

Lapras Could the rate be such that it would be profitable both to the railway and | 
the marine service?—A. That would depend on the return cargo; and whether it a 
would increase. the number of steamers coming to our ports I don’t know; but I 


vidual opinion. 


and shippers if they got the freight rate and insurance right on the ocean rate?— 


‘owning companies, perhaps I would like to see them carrying higher freight on flour a | 
go that I could get a bit of it and help pay the national debt. At present you never 


Wee - European ports?—A. I think if they arranged the cars, the rolling stock and the ‘ | 


you is this: If it is done by subsidy, if it is an artificial thing, it will be temporary, — 


must confess I am not an expert on those ocean matters; I am only giving an indi- ~ a 


-  Q. Would it not be a great advantage and saving to the farmers and growers e ‘ 


oe feeds in bracaeean to the Sonn of the Mest Ay a ‘That is ¢ 


individual opinion. . : 
Q. Of course there is the other side to poets coulek be keeping ‘the money, in ‘ 


A, If you can do it economically, by all means. is 


our own country ? 


ay By Hon. Mr, Bennett: fan 
Q. Take this state of facts: Canada wants to encourage its Merchant Marine, } 
those privately-owned vessels on the upper lakes; it has been demonstrated that they 
could be frozen in at a lake port and obviate the construction of elevators - there; — 
the people of Canada now own the line right through to Portland; assuming that | 
Montreal is closed, could the trade be developed for Canadian grain by that route — 
through Georgian Bay ports to Montreal and on to Portland, hoping for imports to 
the United States coming into Portland, and in that way have the outgoing and the ih 
incoming freight to Portland, and thus be to the advantage of the railways of 
Canada? What is your view of that?—A. I am afraid I am not prepared to answer ve 
that. ut 
Q. You see, that would obviate the building of any ‘more elevators on the upper ; 
lakes either by the Government or by private individuals?—A. Yes. ae 
- Q. Then, while the country would not get the benefit of the transport. on all-_ 
Canadian territory, namely, from Montreal to Portland, still it is the Government-— 
owned system of railways?—A. Yes. ne 
Q. Why should not the incoming freight for the United States, for its millions . 
* of people, come in by Portland as well as by New York?—A. Yes, undoubtedly. I 
think our grain has been going by the cheapest route, and I think, on the whole, © 
our grain-handling system is the best in the world to-day. As to the effect of trying 
to send it by rail or by some new route, that is speculative ; I mean, I have not 


actual facts to go on. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: i | ‘ ea 

Q. Following out what Senator Bennett was saying, say Portland, be way of . 
illustration on the question of getting a cheap route; it is an American port, con- | 
‘nected with Canada by our own line of railway, and giving a very cheap rate from — 
Great Britain not only to bring back goods in bond to Canada but to bring back 
American goods for sale in the United States, thereby getting return cargoes ?—A. A 
“That would lessen the number of steamers coming into the States, and increase the a 
proportion coming into Canada. eu ah 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. I have referred to the winter months at Montreal and Oiicher when the 
ports are closed; not only that but my remarks would have reference to a certain 
amount of cargoes that would come out by Chicago, Milwaukee and Duluth?—A. Of — 
course you must not forget that Vancouver will take a certain amount of our grain ny: 

in time via the Panama canal; and even the Hudson bay is supposed to be a poset 
5 ae bility in that direction. 


: By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 3 | ine ie 
is Q. In the early summer months, and up till late in the fall; Montreal ae tok 
ev other Canadian ports have a very fair share of our grain, do they not?—A. Our 
Montreal and other Canadian ports take the bulk of our grain; Rend ship ji bulk 
of our Canadian grain. 


i American grain. 
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a’ 


out at Canadian channels?—A. Yes. | | is | | 

a The Cuarrman: I ‘am suite we are very much obliged to Dr. Magill for pre- 

ft senting this subject in such a clear way and telling us how it may be dealt with. 
‘Mr. James A. Ricuarpson, of Messrs. Richardson & Son, Grain Exporters, Kings- 

ton, Ontario, appeared as a witness and testified as follows :— 


. The Cuairman: Gentlemen, we have with us, Mr. James A. Richardson, of James 
Richardson & Sons, Limited, Kingston, one of the largest grain dealers in Canada. — 
Wh _ This firm has done some grain business through Quebec, and we shall be interested in 
ie hearing their views on the question which the Committee is considering to-day. 
James A. Ricarpson, (Winnipeg) was called: | 
‘Mr. Ricuarpson: Mr. Chairman, I met Dr. Magill for a few minutes in the hotel 
last night, and while we did not talk over the ground that.he was going to cover I see 
that. he has given you a general review of the whole grain situation. There are, how- 
_ ever, some particular aspects of the question which I think would be interesting in 
reference to the question of why so much Canadian grain was moved last fall via 
American ports. As Dr. Magill has pointed out, that was largely on account of the 
fact, or entirely due to the fact, that the British Wheat Commission became somewhat 
agitated a year ago, and thought there was not going to be enough wheat to go around. 
- Whether that was on account of the coal strike or a threatened tie-up by a general 
strike, or whether it was on account of political information which they had as to 
| . something which never developed, we have not been able to find out. Various reasons 
_ have been advanced by our different trade connections in the United Kingdom. The 
result was that they came in last May and did some of the most astounding buying 
_ that I have ever seen in my experience in the business. We took it upon ourselves to 
_ advise some of our connections that their buying was of a most atrocious character. 
_ We had no objection to the Canadian farmer getting the benefit of it, but we did 
object to the American farmers benefitting by it. 'We were doing a very active busi- 
ness ourselves in American No. 2 Hard and Red Wheat. 'The Wheat Commission 
continued to buy very heavily for shipment during the months of May, June, July, 
_ August and September, but late in the summer they suddenly dropped out of the 
_ market and advised that they were not going to buy again until the Canadian crop 
started to move but when the Canadian crop began to move they did not buy because 
___ they were loaded up with American Winter Wheat which they had purchased at very 
io. <.) “high: prices. 
BU ee _ Normally, a very large percentage of our crop goes to the United Kingdom, and 
when we ship to the United Kingdom the port of Montreal enjoys an advantage. A 
_ large proportion of our trade to the United Kingdom is through Canadian ports, but, | 
as the British (Commission went out of the market last fall and up to the close of — 
_ navigation bought practically nothing from us, Canadian grain had to be merchan- 
_. ‘dized either in the United States or on the continent. Normally about two-thirds of 
our crop goes out through the port of Buffalo. atin 
| ~The point from which we base our prices is Fort William and Port Arthur. Our _ 
: i office sends out sometimes thirty or forty cables a night offering different grades of | 
. grain deliverable any European ports for which we may have inquiries. That grain 
is moved from Fort William to the sea board through whatever channel may be the 
- cheapest. It may go all-water to Montreal or it may go to Georgian Bay and rail to 
Montreal, or it may move through Buffalo and from there to Boston, Baltimore, New 
York or Philadelphia. A very slight difference of a quarter or a half a cent a bushel’ 
on the rail or ocean freight or on any other charges concerned determines the move- 
ment of the grain. Every year a great deal of American tonnage is available to move 
grain from Fort William to Buffalo in the fall of the year, this applies particularly 
_ to the months of November and early December, and the boats that come to Fort Wil- 


Quike ia’ only for the ‘winter months. that we need to devise.something to get it 


pais 


us 


liam to load grain at this time are largely boats that have b gag 
summer carrying iron ore from Duluth, and as soon as the ore fre 


ezes up the cl 
ness that is open for them until the close of navigation is moving grain from D luth 
and Fort William to Buffalo. There is some movement in the late fall from Duluth > 
to Georgian Bay but this is not heavy. In the fall of the year when our crop is com- 
ing out very fast Canadian channels cannot take care of all the grain we have to ship. 
The grain that can be moved through Canadian channels from the time the western 
crop starts to move to the close of navigation, is, say, 60,000,000 bushels at a maximum. 
This is figured by taking our Canadian upper lake tonnage and the Eastern Transfer 
elevators and the facilities at the Canadian sea-board. Usually when navigation closes 
Fort William is cleaned out of grain, or practically cleaned out. vent 


The Cuairman: At what period does navigation close? AP ae 
Mr. Ricnarpson: Our insurance normally expires on the 30th of November. 


The Cuairnman: That is the time you figure as the close of navigation. 


Mr. Ricuarpson: Yes, but we get the period extended by means of special rates et 
to the 5th, 8th, 10th and 12th December. bea 


‘Hon. Mr. Tanner: When you speak of the maximum Canadian export, have you ae . 
reference to tonnage? ° a 

Mr. Ricuarpson: I speak of the ability to handle Northwest grain to the CGana- 
dian seaports. 

Flon. Mr. Tanner: You are not including the question of tonnage. 


Mr. Ricuarpson: I am taking into account what our lake boats will carry, and — 
the amount we can, handle through our elevators. Of course, to handle the quantity 
T have mentioned, things have to work fairly smoothly. If we had our eastern eleva- 
‘tors blocked with grain it would slow things down. zy 

Last fall, when our crops started to move, we were in daily expectation that the ve 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies would again come in and purchase Canadian 
spring wheat; but they had bought very extensively for several months ahead, and — 
felt very easy, and whatever catastrophe they were counting on did not materialize, or as 
they had been badly advised, and they decided that wheat was not going to go to $5, 
as their official purchasing agent in New York, Sir Herbert Robson, was reported LO een 
have forecasted. The result was that after buying extensively of United States wheat, oP 
they decided to buy no more till prices went very much lower. Consequently we had — ae 
very little movement to Montreal last fall. The United Kingdom, usually a large (ge 
buyer of our crop, was out of the market altogether, consequently most of our crop. aes 
went through Buffalo and through the.American sea-board ports to the continent; 

quite a large quantity of our wheat was also ground by the American mills. . he ae 


Considering the fact that the British Government had purchased very heavily of 
American wheat, is was pérhaps rather fortunate that we had the American mills to — 
sell to in the fall. We would have missed them if they had not been there. At the — 
same time, under normal conditions, I am not at all sure that we would merchandize 
our grain for any more money with a free market in the United States than we would ; 
with a closed market in the United States. i Sa 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: But if there was no restriction in England? a 
Mr. Ricuarpson: Yes, if the English were buying they would of course prefer our ae 
wheat. On whatever the United States miller buys from us he realizes more on 
account of the superiority of our wheat over his own wheat which he sells for export. 
During the last crop, prices on this continent were broken by prices in the United ae 
States. Our prices held firm all last fall, and the statistical position led one tose 


from hand to ‘mouth. “The wheat. on the eae Re akc a ou have pial 
to be railed up to Minneapolis and other points, was shipped out of the Gulf more. 
D hcaply than it could have been shipped to the northern mills, and these mills got 
our wheat, and the wheat that went out of the Gulf continued to break the price. It 
could not have Reon sold’ go cheaply if it had been railed back to the northwestern 
‘mills. ) 
vis Hon. Mr. Bennett: That is a rather interesting eee Is he Gulf ipeeee. a 

large shipment?—A. Yes, there is a very large movement out of the Gulf of Mexico. — 


OF Hon. Mr. WILLoucHBY : Tt is a growing movement, is it not?—A. At the present 
time, owing to the readjustment and the changes in the zone system in the United 
States, the Gulf has a considerable advantage, and there has not been as large a 
movement of their wheat to the north Atlantic ports as previously, more of it going 
to the Gulf. It is claimed by some of our friends in Chicago that there is going to — 
be a readjustment in freight rates which will result in a larger movement to the 
North Atlantic ports. 
Fon. Mr. Bennett: From how far north would it be shipped to the Gulf? Where | 
does it go out? Galveston?—A. Galveston and New Orleans, 
‘le Ran Q. How far, from your knowledge?—A. A limited quantity of winter whee 
--——-s grown as far north as Omaha, Neb., finds its way to the Gulf. This applies to rye as 
high well 
By Mr. McOatu: Can you tdll us about the bulk of the movement from Gulf Be 
in bushels, say for 1920?—A. I am sorry I could not give you that offhand. 
he Q. So as to compare it with the movement from Montreal 2—A, Tt has been 
aly Be chatty heavy. That is the way the big American grain movement has been 
‘going. : 
Hon. Mr. Witnovcusy: We have the published statements.—A. Yes, they are 
7 Eyailable. : 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: That, of course, would include corn as well as wheat?—A. 
Oh, yes, a lot of corn goes there. We figure Gulf values every night. It is a very 
‘important factor, because a lot of that grain has got to be hauled back if northern 
United States mills do not get grain from us. 


he Hon. Mr. Wesster: Is that wheat carrying a lower value than our northwestern 
wheat of cheaper grade?—A. As far as the wheat goes, that often depends on the 
amount of spring wheat there is in the country, and the amount of soft wheat. There 
is a shortage of spring wheat this year, and I would say that to-day our wheat 4s_ 
_ worth at least 30 cents more than their wheat, taking into account the fact that very 
nearly half of that is made up in the yaarunte in the value of our money, and the - 
_ other half in the intrinsic value of the wheat. | 
Q. And you are competing on that basis?—A. We are selling on that basis. 
Beta ‘Hon. Mr. Witioucuey: Is it necessary for the Minneapolis mills to reach down — 
a “pretty well to Chicago to get enough grain for their own milling capacity ?—A. they 
: get wheat more from the southwest. _ 

Q. And to the extent that that is deflected by the Gulf ports, it would tend to 
enhance the value of our grain in the Minneapolis market?—A. Any of our wheat 
that goes to the Minneapolis market releases inferior wheat to the Gulf. Bev 

Hon. Mr. Watson: Do you find that the Canadian inspection assists you in your noe. 
wheat shipments?—A. Oh, very decidedly. As far as the United Kingdom | is 
-eonecerned, Dominion Government inspection is insisted on throughout. 

Ht _Q. What do you say it is worth a bushel?—A. It is worth three cents a bushel 
—more. We have been asked by some of the foreign governments to quote on grain 
“Dominion Government Inspection” and “ American Federal Sea-board Inspection.” — 
The buyer in the United tata will not buy American Federal Inspection on 
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Canadian brain at all, but some of the ne in 5 eee ak not Live the 

ie) well, and sometimes buy American Sea-board Inspection. NEON San Non ae naan 
-Q. But in Liverpool the importer values it at about three yeas a nek i ama) 

told he cannot buy American cargo without sample?—A. United States grain is oud a bee vi 

in England on United States inspection. aunt 
Hon. Mr. Wesster: If our Canadian wheat goes through American ports does it : 

not lose its identity?—-A. In going through in bond it is supposed to preserve its 

identity. 
Q. How do they keep it separate in the elevators, and on the steamers? 
Hon. Mr. Wrtoveusy: That is a trade secret. 


The Wrrness: No, the grain is handled through elevators doing a public business, 
who undertake the keep of the different grades of grain separate. 

Q. Do you think all your Canadian shipments of western wheat are kept separate ~ 
from the American, going through the United States?—A. Ours are; but some irregu- 
larities may occur at times. 

Q. Or some accident might happen?—A. Yes, that is ae possible. eee 
larities happen sometimes. 

Hon. Mr. Bennett: In that connection, does any Ree grain go out of Por 
land?—A. As far as crop movement is concerned Portland is a Canadian port. It 
is the Grand Trunk Canadian port, although there is a certain amount of American 
corn that comes from Chicago across to Midland and to Portland; of course all the 
grain to Portland goes through Georgian Bay. 


Hon. Mr. Wesster: Is the ocean passage from the American ports to the United — 
Kingdom a factor as compared with the passage from Canadian ports in selling your 
wheat? Is the time occupied a factor in the selling of the wheat?—A. No. 

Q. But as applied to your contract. If you sell “Delivery in Great Britian” is = 
it optional with you whether you will ship by American or by Canadian ports?—A. 
The buyer does not at present attach any significance to whether Canadian grain is 
shipped through Canadian or U.S, ports as long as he gets the Dominion Government 
certificate. Our sales very often read “For shipment from North Atlantic Range” 
which means from either Canadian or United States Atlantic ports. 

Q. The buyer does not insist on it going out of Canadian ports?—A. No. | 

‘Q. Even if the passage is two or three days shorter?—A. This is not considered — 
material. The chief advantage American ports have is in the more frequent sail- 
ings, especially to the continent. It was said here a while ago that there was no senti- 
ment in the crop mevement. ‘There is just this much: that Canadian firms, everything 
else being equal, are shipping by Canadian ports. But when you can do ase by the 
American port and not by the Canadian, it is a question of whether you do it or 
whether the other fellow does it. 


Hon. Mr. Watson: Supposing the certificate of inspection was cancelled on all. 
grain going through American ports, what effect would it have?—A. I think it would 
tend to lower the reputation of our wheat in the world’s markets because we ship two- 
thirds of our wheat through United States ports and unless we can greatly increase 
our facilities and year around sailings from Canada, two-thirds of our wheat would 
then have to be sold on sample or inspected by American officials. ie 

Q. Through American ports?—A. Yes. 

Q. Wouldn’t it increase the value through Canadian ports?—A. The Canadian 
Certificate would certainly be worth more but unless we could handle more through 
our ports I do not think we would benefit by refusing to allow a Dominion Govern- 
ment Certificate to follow grain going through United States ports. 

Q. The buyer does not specify through Canadian routes?—A. He does not. 

Q. I was informed in Liverpool that they would not take Canadian inspection 
through ‘American routes on sample, they had to examine the cargo—A. The Canadian 
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inspection Pecaet is final’ as far as the ae is concerned, whether the grain goes 
through Canadian or United States channels, but when grain is sold on sample then 
the final delivery must of course agree with the sample on which it was sold. 
Heit Q. Do you find any preference through Montreal?—A. I have not observed. it. 
ea hen the Port of Montreal is open it is the cheapest port through which to work 
 WU.K. business and naturally the business goes that way. 
Dr. Macitt: Suppose they could not get our certificate through an American port. 
_ A. We would have to increase our Canadian facilities or let our grain go through 
- United States ports and be sold on sample or on an United States certificate which 
might cover a mixture of Canadian and American grain or the identity of our wheat 
might be preserved and it might be inspected by United States officials with the nota- 
tion on their certificate showing that the grain was of Canadian origin. 


The Cuamrman: Do you ever use the port of Quebec?—A. The port of Quebec is a 
very fine port, and we would like to see it used. It has a fine elevator, but the diffi- 
culty as far as Quebec is concerned is that the grain boats will come up to Montreal 
for exactly same freight rate, and it costs us more money to put the grain into Quebec. 
It is purely a question of the cheapest way and business through Quebec costs us 
slightly more money. 

een Q. The elevator charges?—A. That is not the difficulty. 

Hon. Mr. Warson: The boats would as soon come to Montreal as to Quebec. 
Are they more liable to have a return cargo for Montreal than for Quebec?—A. Yes, 
and the liners run to Montreal. If we had more liners out of Quebec it would help 

the business out of Quebec, and now that the port of Montreal is congested there would 
be a greater tendency for the business to flow down to Quebec. But where the trade 
channels are established, they are likely to stick and there igs a reason. Everything 
i _ being equal, we would naturally favour the port of Montreal. We loaded a cargo 
of 288,000 bushels yesterday into a tramp out of Montreal for Hull. That boat came 
along, and we didn’t know exactly what she was going to take. On account of con- 
_ ditions on the other side we didn’t know how much bunker coal she would take back. 
We sold thirty loads, 5 per cent more or less. They came back at us and thought she 
would take 38 loads, and we eventually loaded 86 loads. If we had had that boat 

* in Quebec and we had’ had 240,000 bushels to load the boat, and she had called 
on us for another 48,0000 bushels, we would have been up against dead freight 

_ on the 48,000 bushels, because the additional grain would not have been available. 
On the other hand, if we had shipped 275,000 bushels, and she had only taken 240,000, 

we would have had 35,000 left that cost us, owing to acute nearby demand, say 15 cents 
premium over May delivery. Now, in Montreal where there is a lot of grain going 
through all the time not only for Canadian shippers, but for American dealers as well, 

we can make a sale and get a new dollar for an old one and have something stick to 

it, and if we are short there is not an exporter that we cannot goto and say “We are 


us and ask us to help them out. We feel that we would not want to ship a lot of grain 
to Quebec unless there was some advantage because, as there is no big movement 
we would be up against the advantage possessed by a port that has a big established 
business. 


. Hon. Mr. Wesster: That wheat that you speak of came from Fort William ?— 
A. Yes. 

Oy: Are most of your shipments made by tramps?—A. No. We like the tramp 
_ steamers, but most of our business is done by the liners. When business is normal 
ay very frequently they take space at a rate at which a tramp could not live. 

. Hon. Mr. Watson: He wants the ballast?—-A. He wants the ballast. He gets 
~ one exporter to bid against another, and he has no fixed rate, and as far as the ship is 
~ goncerned, they want the exporters to work for a commission, they want to get 
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short; lend us enough to make up the shortage”, because next week they will come to 


y 


everything nae. ean out of it, oy in a bent of their ability. 
when they cannot get business they cut the Tatewt ye, ‘ 
Q. I understand that next to water wheat is ithe cheapest ballast ?—A 


Hon. Mr. Bennett: What is the average number of bushels shipped i in the liners 
from Montreal, according to your experience?—A. With an average depth of water - 
would say that liners, into Montreal will take out about fifteen loads of wheat or : 
120,000 bushels. ‘The minimum that a liner would take would bé about 8,000 quarters | 
or 64,000 bushels, and the maximum would be 240,000 bushels. Tramps would average 
from 240/264,000 bushels, the minimum tramp would carry about 160, ae a tae OR 
biggest tramp carries up to 400, 000. ye 

Q. Speaking about that maximum, Mr. Richardson, I iret you £5 say My 
that the maximum of Canadian wheat is now going out of Canadian ports?—A. Yes. 

Q. Do you include Portland in that?—A. No. Puente ©) 

Q. You mean ports in Canada?—A. Yes. fp i 

Q. Have you any suggestions as to how that maximum might be increased ?—A. Lig 
do not know how we can increase it except by increasing our elevator storage and — 
elevator facilities and providing more sailings out of our ports, and perhaps I oad a 
again point out that if a liner out of Baltimore needg grain worse than a liner out of - { 
Montreal that the Baltimore boat will take a little lower freight and that this diverts a 
Canadian grain from Montreal to Baltimore. 

Q. What I would like to know is what in your judgment would be necessary in 
order to increase it.?—A. A regular string of steamers coming in, that keep the port — 
clear, is a very great help. The more steamers we have to keep the port clear and 
keep our transfer elevators and everything clear all the way through, the more the: 
volume is increased. Has 

Q. You regard that as the principal means?—A. I said 60,000,000. At the opeae te " 
time, I think, we may be able to speed that up a little bit. That is, roughly, about sane 
we can handle from the time the new crop starts to move until freeze-up. 

Q. I mean, do you regard the shortage of ships as the main difficulty in increasing 
the maximum ?—A. Increased elevator capacity on Georgian Bay, faster elevators at 
the seaboard and more sailings from Canadian ports, all help Canadian business and. ‘ iB 
if we laid up United States boats on Georgian Bay at the close of navigation, this he 
would no doubt also intend to increase the haul for Canadian roads. Ua 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 

Q. Mr. Richardson, is the rail freight to Baltimore the same as to Montrecl tt 
What about the rail freight?—A. The freight rates from Buffalo to the American | 
seaboard and from Georgian Bay to the Canadian seaboard are nearly always identical, 
but then the premium on the United States funds at present makes a differencers a 
Recently the Canadian rate to the seaboard has been reduced; the American rate i 
has not been reduced. The elevator charges are less at Canadian ports. So that at 
the present time the Canadian ports have an advantage of 3 cents a bushel over psi 
American ports. That accounts for all the movement from Montreal. — Syrvanne 


ie By the Chairman: | 3 | a 
Q. That is, exclusive of rates?—A. No; taking everything ; exclusive of ocean ; 
rates. At the present time there is very little difference in the ocean rates. tits 


: By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. As a shipper, Mr. Richardson, are you suffering any disadvantages in exporting 
grain through Canadian ports? And also, is there anything that could be done to 
assist you, and the Rou thereby, in keeping this trade in our own channels?—A. 


by financial ibpaidewkusde: There has heen a great deal of Government and concer 
trated buying, and these government agents all live in New York, and\ eM natura va 
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give the ae: on ‘ie untae i, ned a nee a iho And the cable service 
WO years ago was very bad. Our cable service has been bad. I was in London two 
years ago. We have done business there with Thomas Wiles & Son for 35 years. 
i Mr. Wiles is a member of the Privy Council—quite an important Englishman. He 
pat me that we should move right away to New York. 
be Q. From Kingston to New York, was it?—A. Yes; “because” he Spa) “these 
Eats, your competitors, are getting in their cables an hour ahead of you.” So L, 
went over to see the superintendent of the Commercial Cable Company and asked 
Ca, him what the trouble was. He said they had taken the German cable to the United © 
«States and‘swung it to Archangel, and now all the German business to the United 
- States had to go over British cables, consequently our messages were delayed. I told 
him that was not a very satisfactory explanation, that they talked about the All Red 
‘Line but wanted us to go down to New York to do Canadian business. We are not 
at a disadvantage against anybody in the United States in handling Canadian grain ‘ 
or American grain, but we do not want some fellow in New York to get his cable in 
ean hour ahead of us in the morning; we can not do business that way. However at 
Rhee the present time we are not suffering any particular disadvantage. We have hammered ~ 
aN away at the Cable Companies and we are getting a fairly satisfactory cable service. 
ile Q. You have an office in Montreal?—A. Yes. 
_—-s« Q.:~" That should be as good a point as New York?—A. We are going to try and do 
‘ our business there. We moved our export department from Kingston down to 
Montreal last week, and we intend to run a private wire between New York and 
Montreal. We have one from New York to Kingston now. We also expect to do our 
_ American grain business out of Montreal, at least we are going to try to do it from 
there. Our foreign bills are all sold in New York. The fluctuations in foreign 
_ exchange constitute one of our chief diffieulties. When we get a cable in, in the 
‘morning w ve to wire New York and find out what we can sell our bills at before 
_* we know whether we are going to take the offer up or not. This is just about as 
fee important an end of the business now as buying in the grain, or as taking the ocean 
- gpace. 
_Q. As far as the harbour facilities and the railway handling your export trade are 
Ten cnncd, you find them quite satisfactory in a general sense t—A. Yes. 
 Q. Why not try. Quebec?—A. We would like to do business in Quebec, and I do 
not see why a boat should not make some advantage out of Quebec. They save a 
little time there, and if a boat could go just a little cheaper out of Quebec we would 
send business there; but as long as the boat wants only the same money at Montreal 
that it wants at Quebec, and as long as it costs more money to put the grain in Quebec 
‘than it does in Montreal, and as long as there is no volume of grain moving through 
Quebec, there will be a disadvantage in shipping there. And, more especially this 
year, you cannot ship grain ahead in anticipation of business; the business is all 
contracted for before it leaves Fort William. Cash grain may be worth 25 cents 
a bushel over May. That is a big cash premium. If you are carrying wheat unsold 
you are carrying it into a lower market all the time. When conditions ‘becomie more 
normal the grain should pay carrying charges. The value of the grain for a month 
or two months hence should be its cost to-day plus interest and the charge for carrying 
it until that time. When these conditions develop again there will be more possibility 
of our putting a little more grain into Quebec in anticipation of business. 
Q. You could arrange ahead for sales aand shipments through Quebec if a rate 
| were quoted?—A. Yes. 
NG a | By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 
a Q. You do not move grain from Fort William until you sell it?—A. Generally 
speaking we do not. We take the price at Fort William to-day and then we take our 


" lake freight and the ocean freight and all charges and make firm offers on it every 
night; and if we send out cables at night we must have acceptances by 11 o’clock in 
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the morning.’ Then that grain is BUN immediately sade goes Sr Tea 4 meet, xhosel va) 
sales. Sometimes there is a little cheap space, or distressed space in sight ‘and we 
ship grain to have it at the sea board in anticipation of being able to do the business. 
Q. That is out of the ordinary? It is unusual?—aA. It is out of the ordinary to) 04 
bring wheat forward unsold when nearby wheat is worth more than future wheat. Of 
course in the fall of the year we ship grain across the lakes in anticipation of doing © nn 
business during the winter. eH 


Hon. Mr. Webster: 

Q. If navigation were kept open at Quebec a month later in the fall of the year. 
would that be an advantage to you?—A. Yes. If Quebec could be made a winter port, 
if there was any possibility of it— 

The CuamMan: There is. 

Mr. Rictarpson: —it would be a great advantage, there is no doubt about that. 

T do not know enough about the Gulf of St. Lawrence to pass any opinion on it, but 
if we could get ships in and out of Quebec all winter— 

The CuamMAN: .Or certain months of the year? 

Mr. Ricuarpson: It would be a much shorter rail haul from Georgian Bay than 
to either Portland or West St. John, but this advantage might be offset by the addi- — 
tional freight and insurance that the ship might demand, but if this disadvantage — 
could be overcome and we could ship out of Quebec all winter it would be a great 
advantage. 

The CHARMAN: That is it. You have it. By extending the season of navigation 
it can be done. 

Mr. Ricuarpson: Last fall there was bad weather in the Gulf, and std are the 
snow storms between the cliffs. That is the trouble. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


@. Your company are interested in vessels on the upper lakes and inland eleva+ 
tors; at Midland too?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. So you have a knowledge of that upper lake situation. That is the business. 
of your firm?—A. Yes, sir. That is part of our business. 

Q. Tell me, please, at what date in the fall does the really heavy movement of 
grain start—the rush, I mean?—A. Of course it depends a little on the ripening ~ 
weather we get. Our movement is in October, but we have had it in September. } 

Q. What date in October? ‘The early part?—A. Early October. We get usually 
a fairly heavy movement starting early in October; and we have had it very early in 
September, but that is unusual for a heavy movement. 

Q. Let me ask you now, not as a grain dealer, but as a vessel man, having regard 
to this fact—or is it a fact, that a fleet of vessels could carry a large quantity of grain 
to any of the Georgian Bay ports more cheaply than they could to Buffalo, by reason 
of length of time?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that an appreciable difference?—A. Yes. 

@. Having particular regard to the fact that late in the fall navigation from 
Sarnia down to Detroit is slow, is that an appreciable advantage to upper lake ports 
as against Buffalo?—A. It is, and our Canadian tonnage nearly always goes to the 
Georgian Bay ports, not to Buffalo. The grain that goes to Buffalo is nearly all moved 
in American bottoms. Our Canadian tonnage is all used to the maximum in the fall 
of the year on business between Canadian ports. However, we must have a certain 
amount of grain at Buffalo because from Buffalo we can put grain in 48 to 72 hours 
into Boston or Baltimore, New York or Philadelphia. Moreover we can get sailings 
from these ports to destinations that we cannot make from Montreal, and in addition 
the frequent oe from these ports facilitates business. 
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By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


 Q. The country now owns the railways, whether Ba veld or ttcoetd neal 
and it‘has to bear the deficit too, and the more freight that could be worked to Mont- 
real, the greater would be the advantage to the people of Canada as a whole. I am 
speaking in the larger sense, not of any local effect. Now, as to the export trade from 
Portland in the winter, if you had a large quantity of grain that, instead of being left 

at Fort William, could be brought down to the lower end of Georgian Bay and for- 

warded from there and shipped out of Portland, would Portland be able to handle it 

as well as it could be handled from New York via Buffalo?—A. Yes, as far as tramp 
steamers are concerned. We have a good tramp steamer business out of Portland all 

winter. We ship grain to the Grand ‘Trunk elevators in Georgian Bay in the fall of 

the year to be forwarded on over the Grand Trunk to Portland. During the winter 

the grain is shipped out of the Bay as required at the sea board. Portland, as a winter 

port, has no disadvantages as against other ports on the United States Atlantic sea- 

board, except that Portland largely means full steamers as against small lots of space 

that may be available from other ports on liners. The only disadvantage Portland has 

at the moment in regard to loading from steamers is that the elevator there is an old 
ramshackle affair and the insurance rate is very high. We are always alarmed that it 

; is going to break down when we have a boat loading. JI talked this over with the 
? Grand Trunk some time ago and told them that it was in their interest to remove this 
disadvantage. I told them that the railway should absorb the excess insurance so as 

to equalize the rate with other ports. I am of the opinion that this will likely be done. 

@. Then in your opinion it is to the advantage of the people of Canada owning 
‘that road to-day, to improve the elevator facilities at Portland?—A. I think, consid- 

erations of sentiment being left out, that Portland is the logical winter port. 

Q. Another question, Mr. Richardson. Living at Midland, I know that at Port 
MeNicoll a few years ago there was a large quantity of grain frozen in there during 
the winter, and the boats were cut out and moved up to the elevator. Would it be 
practicable, do you think, having regard to the quantity of Canadian tonnage there 
is now, to have that done every season to any extent?—A. To cut the boats out? 

Q. No, but would it be to the advantage of the grain trade to have a number of 
vessels frozen in at those Georgian Bay ports, whether they are Canadian Pacific 
Railway or whether they are Government, but more particularly at the ports where 

~ the Government railway joins up and then forward the grain out, and if Montreal is 

closed, let it go on to Portland?—A. That is the practice every year now. The boats 

keep running across.- If the weather is good they come back for another trip. They 

just keep going as late as they possibly can. We loaded one boat last year on the 

15th December. ‘That was the latest one. We made special insurance arrangements 

in regard to her. But the boats keep running on back and forth just as long as they 

ean, up to about the 12th of December and on the last trip take a storage cargo. Pos- 

_* sibly you meant to ask me in regard to the desirability of suspending the coasting 

laws so that United States tonnage loaded at Fort William could take the last trip of 

the season to Georgian Bay with a storage cargo? If this were done it would tend to 

increase the movement through Georgian Bay and paecauen ly, haul over Canadian 
roads. 
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By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Many of those boats store grain at Buffalo?—A. Yes. 

Q. Could that same process be effectively enforced for Montreal?—A. Of course 
you could not get out of Montreal in the winter. You see, that is winter business, 
. and Montreal is closed in winter—it is not a winter port. 

| Q. Of course Buffalo is closed too.—aA. It would be all right if you could get 
out of Quebec. 
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By Hon. Mr. Bennett: ASC GES SUE TOR PSECUIRS a 9D 9 RCE AERTS SRO 

Q. Do you see any real hope, by improvements at Portland, of the system of — 
railways owned by Canada carrying more grain through to Portland?—A. I think the — 
improvements at Portland are things that should be done anyway. I think the elevator _ 
at Portland should be tuned up so that it will handle grain faster, or build a modern — 7 
elevator there—this would help business through Georgian Bay. : i ec a 
- Q. Here is another point of view. What is the proportion of grain that is taken 
from Chicago and carried across to Government ports? There are two, Midland and 
Depot Harbour, I refer to the western grain that goes through the eastern States. Is 
there much of that trade?—A: Yes, there is quite a movement. There is quite a 
movement via Gergian Bay from the western States. iN 

 Q. And then distribution through the eastern States ¢—A. Yes. 

Q. Is that in your opinion a trade that can be increased on the Government 
Railways?—A. If I understand ‘you correctly, sir, you refer to the movement of bias 
American grain through-Portland to the New England States for domestic purposes. Vad 

Q. Yes, both domestic and export——A. There is quite a large amount of cornand 
oats that moves through Georgian Bay to the New England States for consumption aye 
there, and a certain amount of the United States grain goes to Georgian Bay in the — Re 
summer months and is exported through Montreal and in the fall of the year there isa 
certain amount of American grain that moves to Georgian Bay and is exported out = 
of Portland during the winter, but the movement of American grain to Georgian Bay 
in the fall is not very heavy. Buffalo gets the preference on this movement. ! 

Q. Do you think that that is a successful competition with the Buffalo route, for 
distribution in the Eastern States, locally?—-A. Yes, I think it is more successful for —s_— 
certain sections of the country, depending on the freight rates; not so much, though, — 
for other sections. There is quite an area in the New England States that can be he 
reached successfully through Georgian Bay. di 

Q. Assuming that grain can be shipped successfully out of. Portland, do you 
think an export trade could be worked up from Chicago and that district, which) cee 
would give the advantage of unlimited shipping to American vessels carrying from. 
Chicago to Georgian Bay ports for shipment by the Government owned railway on to_ ede 
Portland? Do you think there is a prospect of that trade being increased by due “Wh 
attention being given to it?—A. There is a very considerable movement that way 
now. I really think that that trade has been fairly well followed up. How much 
more it is possible to increase it, I could not say—I do not know, but better elevator | 
facilities at Portland would be the first consideration. ie 

Q. That would give the advantage of unlimited shipping on the upper lakes i, 
to the American bottoms, would it not?—A. Yes, but there are no restrictions now i 
except as to coasting. ; spank 

Q. There would be no coasting whatever. They could come down?—A. The 7 
only restriction on United ‘States tonnage now is that it cannot trade between two 
Canadian ports. The movement from Chicago to Georgian Bay is ‘unrestricted. ei 
Improved facilities at Portland might hold the movement of the United States grain 
through Georgian Bay. | BRN eC 3 
| Q. And that would give freight to the Canadian railways from Depot Harbour 
to Portland, and from Midland to Portland too?—A. Yes. an 7} 

Q. And either decrease the deficit or make it bigger—A. Yes, but I should point 
out that Portland is a winter port and we have lots of Canadian grain for this. 
channel. It is in the summer months that our railways like to get the haul on 
American grain. The American winter wheat comes on the market in Chicago in | a 
heavy quantities during July, August and September, before our wheat starts to . tty 
move. A lot of this wheat finds its way all-water to Montreal, or goes across to y 
Georgian Bay and goes by rail to Montreal. | 1 ie 


—Q. When do you find yo 


3 yu can use the St. John Harbour 2—A. Just in the winter 
time. In the winter time the C.P.R. haul the grain down there, and they make the 
game rate as is made to the other ports. Of course, while it costs more to haul, it is 
“as far as we are concerned, just the same as if it were hauled only half the distance. 


ee By the Chairman: , oe 
pe Qs ‘The distance would not matter; it would be only the rate that mattered—A. _ 
Only the rate.. : ey 


ty pe _. By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: | 
. Ose. - Q. The railway makes a rate to St. John equally good as the rate to New York — 
vey or Rortland?—-A. Yes, they meet competition. Last year we moved some corn from — 
‘Milwaukee to West St. J ohn and we had to pay for it in American money. We did 
not feel very good about it. | ah ue 
SU iat Q. To St. John?—A. Yes, from Chicago to St. John. Nearly all the haul was ~ 
through Canada, but ‘we had to pay for it in American money. mes 
Vea  @. Has hot that been remedied now’—A. No, it had to be paid in American — 
money because the interstate Commerce Commission placed West St. John on the 
3 game basis as certain American ports, and if the C.P.R. took payment from Milwaukee 
to West St. John in Canadian money it would be giving a preference to West St. 
- John over United States sea board ports. 


ges. By Hon. Mr. Watson: : 
»,  Q. Have you shipped out grain in the last 12 months by St. John? About how. 
much 7-A. The shipments were not heavy, they were made in the winter time. We 

did some business last winter via West St. John but not in big volume. Our business 

last winter was more via Portland. 

Wear - Q. Have you any idea of the quantity of Canadian wheat that was shipped via 

Buffalo for consumption in the United States?—A: According to the last figures there 

was all told 42,000,000 Canadian wheat ground by American millers last year. 

~ Q. Used by American millers?—A. Forty-two millions. 


ee eet By Hon, Mr. Watson: 
1 ae Q. According to a statement you made to-day there is a greater quantity of wheat 
ve: products shipped out of the United States than the amount received. J think you 
made that statement here.—A. Anything we ship across releases— 
Q. Releases American stuff?—A. Yes. 


an me By Hon. Mr. Tanner: es 
“os Q.\When you go to West St. John with a shipment why do you go there instead - 


it we ship to West St. John. If we sell against space we are offered out of Portland, 


we ship to Portland. | < 
- Q. Have you ever considered Halifax?—A. There is certain business we do — 


through Halifax too, but it is mostly West St. John. 
By Hon. Mr. Webster: : i 3 


Q. Do you have shipments over or short at Portland in the same way as you | 
described you might have them at Quebec? Does that occur ¢—A. Well, there is a 
_ bigger movement there, of course. : 


so long as grain is going through, it is alright. 


of to Portland?—A. Of course Portland is the Grand Trunk terminal in the winter 
time and West St. J ohn is C.P.R. and it is just a question of space. We call up the 
 (.P.R. and they offer us so much space out of West St. John, and if we sell against 


~Q. And better advantage?—A. Yes. Any place where there is a big movement— ae : 
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Q. But if there were a Soba movement ais Gueee ee ‘deientey might 
be overcome?’—A. If there were a large general movement through Quebec, that — 
would be taken care of; and if tramp steamers just shaded the rate a little bit, why "| 
the business would go to Quebec. ; 

Q. You see, the ocean marine insurance at Quebec is 10 per cent less than from 
Montreal.—A. There is a little saving there. Ley 

Q. There is some advantage. The steamer ought to be able to reduce her rate; ) (ain 
by reason of the saving of time, the saving in coal and in pilotagé and other expenses a 
_ that have to be paid at Montreal—A. Sir David Watson and General Tremblay 
discussed that with me some time ago. They did not understand why more business _ ‘b 
did not go throygh Quebec. I assured them that if they could get a boat.to take 
the grain out of Quebec a shade cheaper than out of Montreal they would not have — i 
to ask any Canadian exporter for business; we would all be after it. Every shipping ee. 
man in the United States or Canada ad be aware of any cheap space within 24 
hours and they would get the business without having to look for it. : 

Q. There has not been a bushel of grain shipped from the large errr 
elevator there since 1916.—A. .No. 

Q. Whose duty is it to bring the tag-ends together ?— 


The CuairmMan: There was some shipped in 1918, the last year of the war. It. 
was brought over the Transcontinental. 


Mr. Ricuarpson: The Wheat Export Company shipped that down. $7 is | hy 
By Hon. Mr. Webster: mc 
Q. Whose duty should it be to bring the tag-ends together at a port like eben . eS 


with the valuable facilities that exist there?—A. The business is all negotiated with 
the railway and the steamship companies wherever they can handle the grain best, 
and we are all open for business. Now if we can get any boats to go into Quebec 
at a little less money than we can get them to go into Montreal at, the difficulty will 
be overcome; but we have not got them to agree to do it. ae ran 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Is the rail freight from Port MeNicoll to St. John the same in the winter. 
months as from Midland or Depot Harbour to Portland?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Of that 75,000,000 you shipped in four years, how much would be export and 
how much for local sale in Canada?—A. It is a little difficult to say offhand. Our : 
domestic business has been decreasing and our export business has been increasing 
in the last few years. 

Mr. Maaitu: It would be over two-thirds. 

Mr. Rictarpson: Two-thirds exports, I suppose, would be about right. 

The Cuamman: Have you any further questions to ask Mr. Richardson? 


By Hon. Mr, Bennett: 


Q. Mr. Richardson, I saw in an evening paper last night the statement that there 
was a sort of glut veatorday at ‘Montreal. I think it said there were about a dozen 
lake carriers. Is that due to lack of vessels, or how do you account for it?—A. There - 
are a lot of boats loading there at present. There has been quite a big movement via 
Port Colborne by water for some time past. During the war and up till quite recently 
all the small boats that had been on the St. Lawrence trade were able to go on the 
ocean and do a much more profitable business there, and the movement from Port 
Colborne to Montreal during this period was not large. But now ocean business is 
“no good, and with further advances in the railway rates the Port Colborne-Montreal | ‘a 
run is more attractive and all the small boats are back off the ocean and there is d@ 
big movement going from Port Colborne. The boats are under- -cutting the railways ° 
and taking all the business they can carry and the boat shipments via Port Colborne — chad 
have come along faster than the Montreal elevators are able to unload ene Bobs AG ine 


a Q. What is the size, in bushels, of those boats that are unloading—that have been 


e " coming down loaded from Port Colborne ?—A. These boats are as small as 35,000 
bushel wheat capacity and up to 80,000. Boats specially built for this trade will 


earry ‘75 to 80,000 bushels. I think 84,000 bushels of wheat is the biggest cargo of 
wheat that has been carried from Port Colborne through the Welland Canal. 


By Hon. Mr. McCall: 


-Q. That is about the capacity of the St. Lawrence channel—80,000 bushels?—A. 
Yes, sir; and that has to be a specially constructed boat too, with a large carrying 


capacity. 
The Cuamman: Anything further, gentlemen ? 


Mr. Macitu: May I say that this subject was specially investigated some years - 


ago by the Georgian Bay Canal Commission. They investigated the ocean end— 
the liner end, the tramp end—the elevator end, freight rates and everything else. 
It was, I think, the most thorough investigation that has taken place. The chairman 
of that commission, who did the work, was Mr. ‘Sanford Evans, of Winnipeg. I do 
not think there was a question you have asked to-day that he did not deal with in 
the course of his investigation. | 

Hon. Mr. Wittoucusy- That report is in our library. I have a copy of it. 

The CHamMAN: Was the Transcontinental built at that time? 


Mr. Maciti: The Georgian Bay Canal Commission worked, I think, until 1919 
or 1918—a great many years. . 


i Hon. Mr. Witnovcuey: For several years that commission worked, but its reports , 
pie, are interim reports. 


The CHamman: What we have in mind at the present time is the use of the 
National Transcontinental and the vast system of Canadian railways in connection 
with our ports, and we are endeavouring to obtain suggestions as to how that may 
be brought about. 

Mr. Macitu: Cheapen the route and leave it to us then, Mr. Chairman. 

Hon. Mr. Bennerr: It is a pity to send all that stuff from Buffalo when it could 
~ be sent via Midland to Montreal, or in the winter to Portland. 

Hon. Mr. McCatn: If the Canadian National Railways and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway would reduce their rates to develop the Montreal port trafic or to 
develop Quebee, would that cut in rates be met by American lines running to the 
seaboard ? ) 

_ Mr. Ricuarpson: Judging by the past experience, I should say that it would, 
but the last slight cut that the Canadian Railways made has not been met by the 
American Railroads so far. 


By Hon. Mr. McCall: 


Q. So it is possible that if our railways reduced sufficiently the rate from Winni- 
peg, from the common gateway of the West, to Quebee to develop trade there, the 


reduction would not be met by American lines running, say from Buffalo to the | 


seaboard?—A. No, it is possible that the American roads would not follow it. But 
at the present time we enjoy an advantage out of Montreal of at least 3 cents a bushel 
over American ports, right now. This is a temporary situation and is naturally 
bringing big business to Montreal. | 

Q. The interstate Commerce Commission would have no control over the 
Canadian Railways?—A. No, of course not. 

Q. But they would consent to a reduced rate on the American lines to meet the 
competition of our lines, if they were asked to do so, would they not ?—A. I would 
think so, yes. But we have the advantage now in the Canadian ports. It is just a 
question of business. The business that is done out of American ports is done 
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because hee are offering cas to pone in corey positions abe we are not ee 
out of Montreal: otherwise they would not be getting any business at all out of Ne 
Buffalo. And the movement out of American ports is very small just. at present. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. Mr. Richardson, do you agree with Mr. Magill that the trend of ine trade for _ 
‘the future will apparently be a greater quantity of grain and a lesser quantity of 
flour? Is that just a matter of opinion?—A. Our milling capacities have been very 
much increased in the last few years and I think our mills are going to make a fight 
for business. They have a very large milling capacity. I think that the Canadian ~ 
mills will never capture the English market, as Dr. Magill states, but I think that 
they will continue to do a fair amount of trade over there, because there are a certain 
number of dealers who do a blended flour business; they buy flour from different parts 
of the world and then they buy from us spring wheat flours and blend them after 
they get them over there, just the same as the miller blends wheat, they blend flours. 
There are a certain number of buyers who will buy our spring wheat flours. They know 
they are getting Canadian spring wheat flours, which they do not when they buy from 
the English miller. When they buy from him they do not know what they are getting 
in the barrel. In spite of this though the countries that are buying our flour want 
the wheat offal as well and with increased wheat production I am satisfied that the 
tendency will be for us to ship a larger sari: of wheat and a smaller percentage ' 
of flour. 


Bricapirr Genera T. L. TremBuay, of the Quebec Board of ‘Trade, appeared as a 
witness and testified as follows:— 


The CiuammMan: General Tremblay, you have been vane to Dr. Magill and 
Mr. Richardson of Kingston, in regard to the possibilities of shipping grain to 
Quebec. I understand that is the part in which you are interested, and the com- 
mittee will be glad to have your views and the valuable information which you can 
give on the matter. | 


GENERAL ‘TREMBLAY: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I was called yesterday — 
morning by the President of our Board of Trade to appear before you to replace 
another member of the Board of Trade, who could not possibly come. I could not 
prepare a paper, in which I might tell you concisely what is required. However, I 
know pretty well the sentiments in Quebec and I am here to tell you what they are. 
We are very strongly in favour of the utilization of Canadian routes so far as Our) 
export grain is concerned. We size up the situation in this way. We have at the 
present time at our disposal two Canadian routes,—one via Fort William or Port 
Arthur, one of the Georgian Bay ports, Montreal and the St. Lawrence, and the other 
the National Transcontinental route from Winnipeg to Quebec which is the shorter. | 
At the present time one is used and the other is not. We of Quebec think that the 
Transcontinental Railway should be used. I do not want to repeat what Dr. Magill 
and Mr. Richardson have told you. It is quite easy to deduce that grain follows the 
easiest channel, the cheapest route. I think you will probably all agree with that. 
During the last year we have given considerable study to this grain question in 
Quebec; because we think it is absolutely essential, if we want to have our trade 
functioning properly, to receive in Quebec our proportion of the grain shipments. We | 
have paid particular attention to this Transcontinental Railway as a grain carrier, 
and we think that it could be utilized, and it can compete with the rail and water 
route via the Georgian Bay ports. 

First of all there is from Winnipeg to Quebec by the Transcontinental a dis- 
tance of 1,350 miles, which makes the Transcontinental Railway route at least 200 — 
miles shorter than any other. The question of grades you are familiar with. The 
grades eastward on the Transcontinental from Winnipeg are four-tenths of one per 


cent. So far as we know, the other lines do not compare at all with those grades. Uae 


ie bit 
Se ee, 


e information we have procured, a locomotive on the Transcontinental = 


cording to the information , a 
twice as much as it will over the other lines. > 


will haul about 
By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
--- Q. Could you state that in cars ?—A. In cars. | : | 
-- Q. I mean, can you give the number of cars?—A. I understand that last winter | 

- gome grain was hauled over the Transcontinental, and some trainloads consisted of 
80 ears. re , ee at gt 
— Q. Good. And how many bushels in a car?-—A. The average load would be prob- 
ably 1,100 or 1,200 bushels per car. es 
> Q. Some of them around 1,500?—A. Even 1,500. 


Ai 
g 


By the Chairman: Va 
ee Q. I think that would be about the average?—A. We went so far as to consult the - 
Interstate Commerce Commission as to cost of operation, to ascertain whether the | 
Transcontinental would compare favourably with the other roads, and I have brought 
with me a very interesting table from the Interstate Commerce Commission which 
shows the cost per mile in the operation of a freight train. oe 
- The cost per freight train mile as given in these statistics is $1.99; this figure 
being the average cost of operation over the large steam roads of the United States, 
- during the period from January to October 1920—last year. This figure of $1.99 
-eovers all expenses directly incurred in the running of a train, such as locomotive 
i repairs, enginemen, fuel, other locomotives and train supplies, enginehouse expenses | 
and trainman, but does not allow for the maintenance of the road and maintenance of 
the rolling stock, administration expenses. An allowance of 100 per cent is suggested 
as a fair proportion to cover these last items. 

If these statistics from the Interstate Commerce Commission are right, then the 
cost of carrying a bushel of grain from Winnipeg to Quebec, and returning the cars 
back to Winnipeg comes to less than -18 cents. Then it follows that all charges on 
grain over .18 cents would be a profit, and all goods carried from Quebec to Winnipeg 


4m those trains would be a clear profit. 


ae By the Chawman: 

aa. Q. What is the present rate 2A. There is none given over the Transcontinental 
as far as I know. I am comparing the possibilities of the Transcontinental route 
a from Winnipeg to Quebee with the route Winnipeg—Fort William—a Georgian Bay 
port and Montreal. ( 


He ark By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 
A re - Q. You are quoting the rate now per train mile per ton?—A. No, per bushel. 
_. -Q. $1.99, taking American Roads?—A. Yes, sir. 


RES RANE, CSU Q. The railway department has figured the cost of transportation a little higher 
than that: some put it as high as $2.50 for increased coal and more inclement weather 
conditions interfering with the movement of freight; do you think $1.99 would be an 
adequate charge here?—A. It probably would be, on account of the low grades over 
Dive ea) thas: line, since the average grades on the Transcontinental will be lower than the © 
| —s average grades of the average American line. A good locomotive will burn coal | 
| specially when moving over heavy grades; changing from a low grade to a steep grade — 
‘ig what affects the coal proposition. I should think this would compensate for the 
surplus price for coal in Canada. If these fizures are right, it would mean that any A 
charge over .18 cents would be carrying grain with profit from Winnipeg to Quebec. 
Any freight carried from Quebec to Winnipeg—there is bound to be some—will be ; 
a clear profit to the line, We had the Railway Commission in Quebec last winter _ 
to hear our case with reference to this transport question and the route via the — 
Georgian Bay to Quebec was discussed at length. We objected to having Quebec 
placed on the same footing at Boston and West St. John, which are Atlantic ports 


w show our point quite clearly. Oy: 
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while we are a St. Lawrence port. We claimed that we belong more to the M ntreal 
district than to the Boston or Portland or St. John district. A look at the map will - 

The C.P.R, tariff No. E.3554 which is now in force quotes a rate of 19.34 cents, — 
per 100 pounds from Goodrich and Port MeNicholl to Montreal, while the rate quoted c 
to Quebec, West St. John and Boston is the same, namely; 20.17 cents per 100 
pounds. The difference comes to half a cent per bushel in favour of Montreal. The 
railway rate to Montreal absorbs the elevation at the elevator six-tenths of a cent | 
per bushel and the switching charges on the wharves about one-third of a cent, while 
t does not at Quebec. All these little items added means that a bushel of grain 
transported from a Georgian Bay port to a Montreal elevator will cost about one 
anda half cent less than if it were transported to a Quebec elevator. . 

The ocean rates from Quebec and Montreal to Europe being the same, then it 

follows that grain cannot travel via Quebec because the total transportation charges © 


are one and a half cent per bushel higher than via Montreal. 


: By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
Q. Do you mean, if the train arriving from a Georgian Bay port to Montreal was 
run on to Quebec and shipped by vessel there ee Ae. Sis, ; 
Q. Via the Transcontinental?—A. No, sir. The Transcontinental does not touch 
the Georgian Bay ports. 

- Q. Take it to Montreal, then rail it on right to Quebee.—Yes, sir. 
 Q. Then put in on a vessel there, it would be one cent and half a bushel more 
than Montreal—A. Yes, sir, according to the C.P.R. tariff No. E.8554 Supplement 
No. 8 which is now in force. 

Q. Suppose it came down to Quebec from the Georgian Bay port by water instead 


of by rail—A. There is no fixed rate of that kind as far as I know. 


Q. Mr. Richardson referred to those 90,000-bushel boats to-day at ‘Montreal. This 
same class of boat could go to Quebec?—A. Yes, sir. aa ae 


By Hon. Mr. McCall: 
Q. But they don’t go through to Quebec ?—A. No sir, they stop in Montreal, but — 
T should think the proper place to transfer grain from these boats to ocean vessels — 
would be Quebec, as the larger vessels cannot always take full cargo in Montreal on — 
‘account of the channel. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 

Q. It could not cost anything like to 02 cents per bushel to take the grain by 
boat, the distance from Montreal to Quebec is only 180 miles by water?—A. 180 miles 
is about the right distance. We would like very much to have the grain transfered 
in Quebec from the lake boats to the ocean going vessels. Then we think that one 
Ganadian Port functioning in summer is not sufficient for Canada. At the present | 
time Montreal is the only port having access to the Atlantic in a position to function 
efficiently; we think that a special effort must be made in the interest of our country 
towards a greater utilization of the port of Quebec. The United States have many 
‘ports that they utilize and we think that Canada should have more than one port 
in operation. Should anything happen to Montreal at the present time, a drop in | 
the water level, an important obstruction in the channel, a strike or something similar, 
then we would be at the mercy of the American ports, because we are not preparing 
for such eventualities. F | 

We think it would be advisable to arrange our transportation rates so that our — 
two summer ports Montreal and Quebec can both function in a satisfactory way. 


f ‘ 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: Wis) 
Q. You propose to bring that about by what means 7—A. The first means of — ih 
course would be the utilization of the Transcontinental Railway. . ae M 


ae 
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Q. The witnesses that have been here say that there is no grain at Winnipeg, 
that all the grain is stored at Fort William, because that is the key of the position 
where they may have grain to sell; how are you going to get over that ?—A. You have 
public Elevators in Saskatoon, Moosejaw, Regina, Calgary, with a capacity of 
1,500,000 bushels at present and country elevators in the western provinces with 
a storage capacity of about 130,000,000. . : 

- Q. The witnesses, as J understand it, told us that a man who has grain to sell 
-_-will only put it at the best distributing centre; that he would not put it back in. 
«Moosejaw, because there are great disadvantages as compared with Fort William?— 

A. Quite right. . : 
DNS) Q. At Fort William he has the command of the Canadian market and the 
American Ports; how are you going to overcome that?—A. By having as Dr. Magill 
_ said, some elevators along the Transcontinental route; Winnipeg would probably be 
- the best place, unfortunately there are practically no elevators in Winnipeg. 
: Q. But we are anxious to understand how it could be overcome? 


NaN Git By Hon. Mr. Webster: | 
He Q. I think we interrupted you: had you something more to put into the evidence? 
—A. I don’t know exactly how far I reached, but as far as we are concerned down 
there, the main points are that we think one port is not sufficient, that we should have 
_ two ports functioning in the summer; then we think that the Transcontinental, having 
been built at. such a heavy price, should be utilized. 


By .Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


~~ Q. You don’t think Quebec can be made a port like Montreal by legislation ?—- 
A. No we don’t, but if we could get rates to compete so that it would not cost more> 
____via Quebec than it would via other ports, then we would go after the trade and get it 
ourselves; but at the present time it is impossible, because it costs more via Quebec 
Diag than by other routes. . 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. Are you not able to develop the water trade at Quebec yourselves? Why 

_ cannot you bring to Quebec the vessels that now go to Montreal?—A. We have 

_ started a very small movement of that kind. Mr. Richardson, about two days ago 

sent a barge with 50,000 bushels of oats and 11,000 bushels of corn down to Quebec. 

___ It was for the local market, and we hope that in time he will increase the number of 
_ barges coming down to Quebec. | 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


-. Q, Isn’t it a fact that that elevator is equipped on the St. Charles River as an 
elevator lighter?—A. Yes, we have a marine tower there to unload barges, and the 
capacity is good. | 
- » Q. What is the capacity of the‘elevator now ?—A. 2,000,000 bushels. 
ai Q. And your loading galleries?—A. 60,000 bushels per hour. 
Q. That is for shipping into the ocean-going vessels’—A. Yes, sir. an 
Q. What is the capacity for unloading barges?—A. I should think it would be in %, 
the neighbourhood of 30,000 bushels per hour. We have two legs working, but I 
would not certify that figure. 
m4 Q. That is on the St. Charles River ?—A. No, sir, in the inner basin. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


| Q. From your close study of the situation what suggestions have you to offer 
_._ the Committee whereby they might co-operate with you in getting a share of this 

bint trade to Quebec? Is there anything besides the freight rate on the Transcontinental 
that we could do?—A. It is only the freight rates that we want adjusted so that a 
_ bushel of grain will not cost more via Quebec than via the other routes. As long as 


7 


tha the railway ee rates to ‘Gueben , 


present time we are handicapped by this extra, charge of one | an 
| ‘bushel,’ . “ | Pe Sly 


By the Chairian’ 


, Montreal @—A. The rate is the same, ih 
_  Q. And for the shorter distance you would like to see a slight aierencet 
Yes, sir, we would. ; ay 
Q. You have the benefit of insurance?—A. We have a lower insurance Ate but 

that does not amount to much while the difference in the freight rate against u: 
one cent and a half per bushel. Besides on another important point is that our port 
is opened earlier in the spring and closes later in the fall than Montreal. If the ‘ates 
prevailing through Quebec were the same as the other routes, we could ae a u e) 
“es this advantage. 


By Hon. Mr. Benaeies se 
Q. That is an important point—The length of the season A. Yes, sir. a 


By the Chairman: SR 


Q. How many liners have you regularly ent We have the Empress of France 
and the Hmpress of Britain, they are the only two boats. : 
Q. They stop at Quebec?—-A. Yes, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. But the Empress boats do not carry any grain?—A. No, sir. : 

Q. Have you considered whether the Canadian Merchant Marine could ike you 
out at Quebec on the question of ocean transportation?—A. I think they could 
because we have been assured by the Superintendent or Manager, Mr. Teakle, of th 

_ Canadian Merchant Marine, that should we have any grain going to Gnekes he) wi 

be highly pleased to send the boats to transport our cargo, 
! Q. So there is no scarcity of tonnage if you have the cargo Ho” No, | sir. 
Q. You made a trip through the West lately?—A. Yes, sir. I saw some of the 
grain exporters, including Mr. J. A. Richardson and many others, and we discussed 

‘the proposition quite at length, and practically Mr. Richardson told you what he 
told me—that as a question of sentiments the Canadian exporters will use Canadia: 
‘ports and Canadian routes provided it does not cost them any more, but the moment 
it costs them more they have to use American routes. 

Q. But the rates now in force show 1.38/10 cent in davon of Hiatt posts 
over the American?—A.: That is new to me, at that time it didn’t. : 
Q. That is, to Montreal as compared with New York? tea 
The CHARMAN: But not Quebec? : fe 


The Witness: Quebec would be 13 cents, more than Montreal according to this 
tariff. This is the latest tariff; it is in force from the 15th April. 


; By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


eo, Peiadent No. 8. 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: 


AY : Q. You mean 13 cents. More fran Quebec to eee aly Ne Noe sir, eo 
ie Goodrich or Port McNicoll, that is, the Georgian Bay ports, to Montreal as com re 
nae Me with Quebec it costs 14 cents per bushel more to Quebec than to Montreal. ; 
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; By the Chairman: : 
 Q. And the ocean rate is the same?—A. Yes, sir, so it is impossible for us to get 


ine any of that trade. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 
Q. Would it be possible that the Railway Commission would give you a meeting, 


when you could put your own views before them?—A. They did last winter. ~ 


_ Q. Did they write a judgment?—A. No, sir, we have had no judgment so far. 
_ @. It was an informal discussion?—A. No, sir, the Railway Commission had. a 


_ regular sitting in Quebee at our request to listen to our complaint on this rate 


question with reference to grain transportation, and we expect a judgment as promised — 
by the Commission, but it has not come out yet. The subject discussed was exactly 
the same that we are discussing to-day. We asked for the Montreal rates, claiming 
that it was unfair to class us with St. John and Boston. Then when the question of 
the Transcontinental was taken up, which was the main point as far as we were 
concerned we were told by the Chairman that the Commission had no jurisdiction 
over the Transcontinental Railway. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. How many miles is it from Montreal to Quebec on the Government Railway— 

not the C.P.R.?—A. They are all about the same 180 miles. nee 

- Q. Your submission is that when Montreal is closed in the fall the Government 
should give you a rate over that line of railway from Montreal to Quebec, so that 
with your lengthened open season you could transfer the ships?—A. Of course we 
would like to run all summer. 
__ Q. But it appeals more particularly when Montreal is closed?—A. Yes, sir, via 
- that route it would. 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 
‘ Q. What does the C.P.R. say to that?—A. Oh, they are-against it, because they 
say, “ We don’t want to haul grain 170 miles without compensation.” That is their 
point of view, but the moment we bring out the question of the Transcontinental 
they don’t want to face that at all. 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: | | 
~Q. What is the Transcontinental rate?—A. There is no rate at all. 
Q. E suppose you want to get a rate?—A. The line is not taken in as a factor at 
all; there is no rate on the Transcontinental. 


By the Chairman: 

_ Q. Mr.Hayes said he had never been asked by shippers to quote a rate; he says 
if they gave a rate to Quebec it would affect the rates to other points, and as there is 
no grain going on the Transcontinental they would lose any profit on grain going to 
other points; that shippers had not suggested sending grain to Quebec and were not 
therefore asking for rates?—A. When we ask the grain exporters we are told that they 
would like to use that line provided they are given a satisfactory rate. 


Hon. Mr. Tressizr: If there was a rate it would be much easier to induce shippers 
to use the Transcontinental, even though they may not ask for it. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: , 


Q. In the spring of the year there is always a lot of grain at the head of the lakes 
and Fort William also’—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And you would have the advantage of getting out the grain early in the 
spring, as well as the corresponding advantage of carrying it out late in the fall by 
reason of your open port?—A. We would. 
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Q. The other day we saw a lot of ee lying there, a large or small part of 
it is destined for export to Great Britain?—A. It was stored there. 

Q. Where is it intended for 1—A. For England I believe so. cand didn’t know 
themselves. | ; 

Q. Where is it intended for?—A. They didn’t know iesalves. 

Q. Is there an export trade to Great Britain or the continent 2A. No there is 
none at all at present. 


By Hon. Mr. McCall: 
Q. In pulpwood and pulp?—A. Pulp or paper if there was any. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Pulp, I should say has there ever been such a trade?—A. I would not be 
able to give you this information, but at present there is no exportation of pulp from 


Quebec. 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: 
Q. There has been from Saguenay, ports, to Europe and to England. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


@. There is no hope of an export treads in that direction ?—A. Well there is 
good hope, but at present there is no shipment of pulp from Quebec. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: ! 
Q. That is due to general trade conditions?—A. I believe so, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier: 


Q. Is there any shipping from the Saguenay ports there?—A. Yes, they have 
been shipping some from there, that is from St. Alphonse. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. You have heard Mr. Richardson say that the exporting of grain en 
Canadian ports was largely a matter of merchandising ?—A. Yes, sir. 

_.. Q. From your observation do you consider that the lower freight rate by rail to 
Quebec will assist you greatly in exporting grain?—A. A great deal. 

-Q. You are satisfied you could get the steamers?—A. We are satisfied of that as 
far as the information we have received. The Canadian Merchant Marine, for 
instance, would be delighted to have some ships come and-we know that there are some 
shipping people in Quebec. I might cite Mr. Barrow for instance, who would be very 
pleased to have cargoes for their ships. : 

Q. Then you have discussed the export trade with those large shippers?—A. Yes, 
we have. 

Q. What do you gather from that as the most outstanding objection and disad- 
vantage to using your port?—A. Well, they would come to our port, they would have 
no objection at all, as a matter of fact I think they would sooner come to Phen 
provided they found the cargo required to load the ship. 

Q. It is those exporters and not the railway who provide the cargo?—A. Yes, sir, 
but they will use the cheapest route. 

Q. Is it they that provide the cargo EN Yes, but the cargoes will go to a certain 
place provided the rates are not any higher than any other place. For instance it is 
quite impossible to accumulate a cargo at Quebec at the present time on account of 
the rates. 


By Hon. Mr. Tessié?: 


Q. If you hada reasonable rate established on the Transcontinental, do you think 
that shippers would be tempted to use that for grain, if they could get a low, rate ?— 
A. I should think so. 
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By Hon. Mr. Webster: = | i 


cl Q. Mr. Hayes said that they were prepared to consider a rate just as soon as the 
xporters would offer them the business. If a satisfactory rate was established we 
would go after the trade ourselves. 
us Lae Bi By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


Fa 


tinental for grain ‘he would quote a rate considerably lower than the existing rate, but 
that in six years he had never been asked to quote a rate? : 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


i eG: And if he made a rate it would only be a paper rate—those are the words he 
used, that means that nobody would use it?—A. Why not give the line a fair trial? | 
_by quoting this paper rate, if it is not used nobody will suffer by it. With such a rate 
we could go after the trade ourselves and it would give us a chance of showing what | 
we can do. ~ 


a By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


. od. Mr. Hayes says a paper rate is no good, you have got to go out for the busi- 
_uess. With a rate we can go after the business but without this paper rate how can 
we do it? 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Here was his point; he said they had a paying rate now from Fort William 
ind the head of the lakes to the different points, from which grain is shipped, and 
supposing they reduced the rate to Quebec it might immediately bring a cutting in the 
part of other roads, with no benefit to them whatever, because there was no grain 
offered to Quebec; I thought that was a strong point he made, and I would like to 
see that refuted by some one?—A. But I should think the rates could be regulated so 
hat both routes could be used. It is quite true that the lake route is being used 
intensively at present, as we have heard from Mr. Richardson and Dr. Magill the 
‘routes via Georgian Bay ports to Montreal; but that is not sufficient to provide for all 
the grain that we are exporting. ‘The other route the Transcontinental is not being 
ae used at all, of course the surplus has to go off via the States. It seems to me that a 
way could be found so that both could be utilized, that is the Transcontinental routes 
and the Georgian Bay route. | 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 
QQ. How to find that is the problem?—A. That could 
_ National Railways, it seems to me. : 3 sae 
ete Q. But they are not trade solicitors 2—A. Quite so, sir, but we will do'the solicitor 
i part when we are given a rate that is not detrimental to us. With the present rates 
san in force we are told by the grain exporter that he cannot utilize Quebec because our 
_ route 1s more expensive, so we have absolutely no chances of success until the rates _ 
are adjusted. — i | EO GENS 
yee 8G). In comparing those Georgian Bay ports with Montreal some gentlemen go oa 
_ farther and say “We want a rate from Winnipeg to Quebec of a certain figure ;”’ 
_ then another witness says that a rate from W Innipeg is nothing at all because there 
is no grain at Winnipeg for export, it is 


be regulated by the Canadian a) : 


_ great distributing centre, and it is no u 


eat dist 3 centre se discussing Winnipeg at all because Fort 
William is the distributing point and th 


e rates are made there, and you must bee a 


4 


Oo. Mr. Hayes stated here that if he were asked to quote a rate on the Transcon- 


ba merely a selling market, and you have togo 
back to Moosejaw; then another witness comes and tells us that Fort William is the — 
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your calculations from there?—A. That is one reason why the Transcontinental route ; 
has not been considered so far, because the Transcontintnal does not touch Fort Wile ios 
liam. Grain coming east via the Transcontinental would not pass by Fort William Be ta 


but would travel direct from Winnipeg to Quebec. 
Q. There is no elevator at Winnipeg—A. Our three Transcontinental lines, 
namely: the C.P.R., the C.N.R. and the National Transcontinental pass through 


Winnipeg. From Winnipeg the C.P.R. and the O.N.R. travel in the direction of 


Fort William while the National Transcontinental passes a long distance north of 
Fort William. In order to control rates there seems to be only one way; that is that 


rates be quoted from the wheat growing centres to Winnipeg, then another quotation - | 


from Winnipeg to the Atlantic ports or any intermediate points. 

Q. Mr. Lanigan showed us in his opening remarks how Fort William had been 
established as a great grain centre, and it was almost impossible to-day to back the 
stream up, to change the methods that have been in force so long, and make Winnipeg 


the distributing centre which Fort William is to-day; he said you could not do it 
without abandoning a great many elevators, a great deal of capital and a great deal 


of work, that has been done in connection with the grain trade for the last 25 years?— 


A. If the present way of establishing rates are maintained it means that the ‘Trans- 
continental will never be a grain carrier, because they quote a rate from the prairie 
provinces to Fort William. Fort William is not on the Transcontinental line. To 
Quebec the rates would have to be made in a different way. 

Q. The Transcontinental line passes through Fort William 2A. No, sir, it does 
not; it passes through Armstrong, up north. | 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: | 
Q. In other words, you want it to go along the straight line instead of making 


the loop down to Fort William.—A. I would not say all the grain but a portion of it. ) 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 
Q. What you want is a cheap prairie rate with better facilities—A. The grain 


exchange is in Winnipeg, wheat is bought and sold there; it seems logical that there 
should tbe a rate from the prairie provinces to Winnipeg, then rates from Winnipeg — 


spreading east, in order to bring the National Transcontinental in the movement. 


By Hon. Mr, Tanner: 


Q. Did you hear Dr. Magill’s explanation about the grain market this morning? 
A INO, 813% Rien: 
Q. His story was practically the same as Mr. Lanigan’s as I understand—if you 


are going. to get a rate from Moosejaw you will have to revolutionize the whole ‘ 


system of handling grain in the West? 
The CHAIRMAN . That is what we want. 


Wirness: It means that to a certain extent, but not totally. For instance, in 


Quebec at present we are not after all the grain that is produced out west, far from 
+t. We don’t want the elevators at Fort William and Port Arthur to close down. 
We are asking that both routes the National Transcontinental and the Georgian Bay 
route be utilized. 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


Q. As I understand it, now the exporter is at Fort William ?—A. He keeps his” 


grain there in storage. 
Q. You want the exporter to go back to Moosejaw, but how are you going to 
get him to do that 2A. He does not have to go back to Moosejaw. 


Q. He has to buy his grain somewhere.—A. I should think a convenient place — 
to storage his grain would be in Winnipeg if we had elevators there to accommodate — 


the exporter along the National Transcontinental route. 
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: o. ie baye it at Fort William now eK. A ie quantity I should think because - 
the grain is in storage at Fort William and Fort William, being along the only route 
utilized at present the grain naturally flows there. 

. Q. If you had 10,000,000 bushels of grain you are going to store it at the point 
aes you can easily market it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They all agree in saying that Fort William is that point; now I am in 
sympathy with you?—A. Dr. Magill:also agreed if 1 remember well, that Winnipeg 
and possibly Cochrane would be convenient storage points if elevators were available 
there. As the Transcontinental from Winnipeg to Quebee is not being considered - 
as a grain carrier, it follows that the new elevators whenever they are required are 
built at Fort William, because Fort William is no doubt the most convenient point 
along the O.P.R. and C.N.R. As long as this policy is followed the National Trans- 
continental is greatly handicapped as a grain carrier. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 
QQ. You are in a different zone for grain that comes from the upper lakes or any 
_ point to Montreal; they charge you a higher rate, say, from Midland, on the Cee 
Bay to Montreal ay Higher to Quebec than Mowineal. 

Q. Your contention is that you should be on the same rate of freight 1 in Quebec, 
even though they have to carry it a greater distance?—A. Yes, sir, as long as the 
Transcontinental Railway is not being utilized as a grain carrier. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Have you any further statement to make?—-A. I would like to add a few words 
in reference to the elevators, Mr. Richardson has demonstrated what an important 


factor they are to the grain exporters in the handling of their grain. Fort William 


elevators have a storage capacitity of over 50,000,000 bushels and the elevators at 
Buffalo nearly 100,000,000 bushels. The Canadian Pacifie Railway and the Canadian 
Northern Railway are the two transcontinental railways feeding Fort William, the 
National Transcontinental passing north of Fort William. Along the National 
Transcontinental Railway there is one elevator at Transcona close to Winnipeg with 
a capacity of 1,000,000 bushels only and another one at Quebec with a capacity of 
2,000,000 bushels. It is quite clear that there are no adequate grain storage facili- 
ties. ae the National Transcontinental Railway and we claim that the new 
elevators required to storage grain by the increase of the grain production in the 
Prairie Provinces, should be built along the National Transcontinental route in order 
to procure for this line better grain storage facilities, and bring a proper 
- equilibrium in this respect between the two available Canadian Grain carrying 
routes. | 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


QQ. To meet the trade by the Transcontinental?—A. Yes, sir, we are not asking 
that the elevators at Fort William cease to function, but we think that we require 
to utilize both Canadian routes if we wish to handle our export grain, The ele- 
vators of Fort William are required to feed the Georgian Bay ports and the port’ of. 
Montreal, but elevators are also required along the National Transcontinental Railway 
to Brenna this very important Canadian Route. I heard Dr. Magill a few 
moments ago say that Winnipeg would be a convenient place for storage elevators and- 
the port of Quebec will require more elevators when the National Trane pene a) 
is utilized. 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


" -Q. Did you discuss with the western shippers the question of makes Wiines 
Wey OF SD laicaas a distributing point rather than Fort William (—A. No, sir, we did: . 


SRS 


at our terminal ports—that 
Montreal, Quebec, St. John, Halifax, did not have enough elevators to accomm da 


the grain exporters. The elevator facilities were not sufficient. We would requir 
at least twice as much as we have at present if we are to handle our own grain. . 


not discuss that point; but ‘it was finally agreed th 


By the Chairman: Eas fae 

Q. How are we to put it up to the Government now if you are not at present 

using the 2,000,000 elevators at Quebec? They will say you have that why don't you 

use it?—A. The Quebec elevator is not being utilized because the rates on grain Via 

Quebec are higher than the rates via the other ports. Should we have a rate con- 

sistent with the geographical situation of Quebec, this elevator would be operated at — i 
full capacity—what we require is a competitive rate. Ras era ane 


im 


May 18, 1921. 


Mr. J. S. Rover,: General’Manager, Messrs. J. B. Renaud & Co., Quebec, anda 
representative of the Quebec Board of Trade, appeared as a witness and testified as - 
follows: as 

T do not see that I have much to add to what General Tremblay just illustrated, 
The only point to my idea, which needs to be made absolutely’ clear in order to divert = 
the freight to Quebec, and not to upset the actual regulations of inland carriers, is 
that Quebec should be put in the same zone as Montreal. Thereby, if the rates of freight _ 
to Montreal are satisfactory to the exporters, to the trade in general, and a portion | 
of the Canadian grain is going by the port of Montreal, if Quebec was put on the same 
zone, automatically a share of that traffic would come to Quebec. As long as we are 
not in the same zone as Montreal we cannot expect to have that grain to Quebers 5 
because, as Senator Webster illustrated a few minutes ago, it would change the whole a 
system of rating all over Canada. If Mr. Hiayes was to give a special rate of freight 
over the Transcontinental to Quebec, the other lines would have naturally to follow. 
But what would upset that would be to transfer Quebec from the eastern zone over an 
to the central zone. That is what I think will help the situation, and that 1s what 2) 
we have requested from the Railway Commission last winter. But I understand the 
C.P.R. put up quite a fight over it. aa 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: 


Q. Isee that Mr. Ross, the President of the Quebec Board of Trade, last Septem- 
ber suggested to the Honourable Mr. Meighen that the Government railways should i viany 
carry this western grain all-rail to Quebec and Montreal at three cents per bushel 
cheaper than the lowest rate to New York?—A. Well, they might do it logically, on ees of 
account of the distance and the special construction of the road; but again, they - 
dare not do it, or they are afraid to do it, because they fear the disturbance of the rates — A eri 
of freights in general. | a 


By the Chairman: va hat aa 

Q. That is exactly what Mr. Hayes stated here?—A. That is what they pointed out es 
to me; and Mr. McGinnis, of the National Railway, illustrated to me very clearly that 
it was an impossibility to be done. On the other hand, if Quebec was switched along 
the zone, and placed on the same footing as Montreal, then they would have the right 
to do it, and the Transcontinental would then have the advantage of issuing rate ~— hy 
competing with the lake-and-rail, which they have not got to-day. AT et 1a 


Q. And it would not affect the other rates?—A. It would not affect the other rates. men 


By Hon. Mr. Webster: Weg e 

Q. You think that by doing that you would get your share of the freight to Quebec i) | ‘ 
—-A, Mr. Richardson just said so. To-day we had a report by Mr. J. S. Thom, of the 
Board of Trade, that there were 15 barges in the harbour of Montreal which were wait 
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ng for space in the elevators to unload. Mr. Barrow just stated before the meeting 
here that there would certainly be many more within a short time, because the 
ocean carriers were not coming from England on account of that strike. Now, here 
is the port of Montreal just blocked with grain; boats are there tied up for perhaps two 
weeks or a month or so, and here in Quebec we have the space, and we have a nice 
harbour, and everything is empty, there is not a boat in the harbour—all that because 
_we have not got a freight rate. Now, as regards to central distribution of wheat, I 
think Dr. Magill said that wheat had to be shipped at the central distributing point. | 
l admit that and logically Fort William and Port Arthur are certainly ideal centres; 
_ but I know, because I am connected with the grain business, that there is a certain 
_ quantity of grain which is sold, as Mr. Richardson said, in advance for future delivery 
a month or two or three months hence. So, what is there to prevent those shippers, if 
_ they had the rate to Quebec, to start their grain movement from the prairies right 
down to Quebec, and use our elevator as a transfer over to the boats? There is a 
ee great quantity of grain that is handled that way, which is sold before it leaves the 
‘producing centre. 

- Q. Have you ever considered that the firm of J. B. Renaud & Co., one of the most 
important firms in Quebee with which you are associated, should go into the export 
_ grain business, and therefore arrange all those necessary operations to make successful 
the handling of export grain through Quebec?—A. N o, Senator, we never did, because 
we thought we had our hands full with the local trade. You see, our business has 
always been domestic—local business—and we have never catered or never thought of 
export business at all, because export business is a business by itself; you have got to 
follow the stock markets, fluctuations of the markets, 
.Q. You are following the markets in the grain business ?—_A. Well, we are, but. 
just for our local organization. 


i 
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By the Chairman: 

— Q. You would not care to extend to the exporting business?—A. I would not say 

we would not care; if we saw there was an opportunity we would avail ourselves of it. 

me  Q. Mr. Hayes stated here the other day that they were never asked for a through 

rate from the West, from Moosejaw or any other point, via the Transcontinental for 

) export, but if he were*he would be glad to quote a lower rate?—A. To Quebec? 

— Q. To Quebec or other ports, but he has not the demand’—A. As Mr. Richardson 

pointed out a few moments ago, the export business is all an organization by itself and 

ae built up with years of connections. They can succeed, and we would just burn our 

me fingers: : 

ee  Q. You would have to ask Senator Webster, and a few others, and you could 

form an expert business?—A. Under normal conditions that could be started all 

right. ‘ ; . 
| By Hon. Mr. Webster: sa ages 

> ,Q. Quite a point was made of the fact that those seaboard export houses diverted 

the business largely the way they want it, either through American or Canadian ports as 
they might elect; now, if we had similar firms in Quebec they would have the say as to 
how the grain should ‘be exported, and we could work back then with the railways and 
also with the steamship companies ?—A. But I think that with transportation facili- 

_ ties that would come eventually. When we would see business transacted by the 

_ buyers we would take a fancy for it and would like to have a little trial. That may — 

- come eventually, but we have never thought of it, because we hadn’t the advantages 
‘ that other port has, that is the truth. : 


By the Chairman: 


ee Q. The Government has done its share in equipping the port, building the elevator, 
__ and giving every facility possible for shippers and exporters to use the port of Quebec; — 
but the Government and railways, as you know, are not grain traders or grain dealers? 


‘ ce, I know. 
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Q. They give you the facilities; now it is for somebody to take advantage and use 
these facilities. I invited Senator Richardson, head of the Richardson & Son firm, © 
to visit Quebee in 1917, when I was Chairman of the Quebec Harbour Commission. | 
We had the pleasure of having his nephew, the present head of the firm, as a witness _ 
here to-day. Senator Richardson at that time expressed to me the opinion that if 
ever Quebec was to become an export grain centre some company would have to be: ihe 
organized to take advantage of the port of Quebec’s advantage as a grain shipping 
point. Dr. Magill practically said the same thing to-day in a different way. Wehave 
business men in Quebec as alert and active and intelligent as are to be found any- 
where else in Canada. It seems to me that what Senator Webster has accomplished 
for the coal trade in Quebec, which was insignificant and stagnant before he took : 
hold of it, could as well be accomplished in the grain trade. For instance, if the | 
firm of J. B. Renaud and Company, with which you are connected, and a few others 
would get together and form a grain export company to take advantage of the 
facilities of the port of Quebec and secure the trade, I have no doubt that Mr. Hayes | 
would be only too pleased to quote a rate sufficiently attractive to enable you to secure 
the traffic. Py 
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May 25; 19215 
The Committee met at 10.30 a.m. 


Mr. J. W. Norcross, President of the Canada Steamship Lines Limited, appeared _ ms 
as a witness and testified as follows :— 


You want information, I suppose, about transportation by boat. There has been ee “5 
a considerable discussion about the amount of grain going through the United’ Statesa is 
instead of through Canadian porte? | 
Hon Mr. Tanner: That is the whole question. 


Mr. Norcross: We get a weekly report from all over the country and the figures 
are correct. I expected that was probably what you wanted, so,I have brought With [cM 
me our last report. It shows the amount of grain at the head of the Lakes taken by 
boat to Buffalo. The Minister of Railways called me up on the phone some time 
ago and said that all the grain was going by Buffalo instead of coming through Cana- 
dian channels to Montreal. At the present time the two elevators at Montreal are 
full, and the elevators at Port Colborne are full to the roof. That is the transfer 
point for the grain: it either goes to Buffalo for shipment to New York, or down 
the St. Lawrence, so to-day this route by the Welland Canal is going to its capacity, . 
for the reason that you have not got enough transfer houses. At Port Colborne they 
can load faster than the grain can be transhipped at Montreal. Montreal has a 
storage capacity of approximately 9,000,000 bushels of grain. The elevators there 
are full: instead of unloading vessels in nine-or ten hours, it takes fifty hours. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Why does it take so much time?—A. The elevators are full and they work — 
only fourteen hours instead of twenty-four. 

Q. Why not send some of the grain to Quebec?—A. The shipper has that in 
his hands. A cargo goes down which is not a full cargo of any particular grade of 
grain, and there may be twenty-five different shippers in that cargo, and half a dozen 
different grades may be destined for different ports. They do not stop at Quebec. 

Q. You carry grain from Montreal to Europe, do you not?—A. We do a little— 
not much. fd) qt 

Q. You have ships that could be used for that purpose?—A. Yes, butiit is a limer — 
business. Sometimes a shipment consists of only 30,000 or 40,000 bushels. There may > Rt 
be twenty consignees for that‘small quantity of grain. Wea ENN) 
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pe By How. Mr. alee: 
a ay Ts the delay caused by eens at Bon Colborne ?—A. No, at Montreal. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby : 


: Q. Montreal Harbour Commissioners gave a statement of quantities they were 
prepared to unload per day?—A. They are prepared to unload, but they do not un- 

load it. If they could unload at night they could increase their nace! considerably 
Mh aad one-third I should think. 


By Hon. Mr. Turreff : 


-Q. Are there vessels enough calling at the port of Ato noal to take more wheat 
than is going down the St. Lawrence?—<A. Shippers can get all the ships they want. 

Q. As I understand, your statement is that the unloading facilities are less in 
capacity. at Montreal than the loading capacity at Port Colborne?—A. Yes. 
Q. And also less than the capacity of the outgoing steamers?—A. Yes, con- 
siderably. The capacity of ships for grain is about 25, 000, 000 bushels a month aae 
is, they can handle that. 

Q. At what rate are they loading in Montreal?—A. Up to date, about 11,000,000 
_ bushels this season. 
Q. In how long?—A. Up to about the 19th of this month. 
Q. Who has charge of the shipping at Montreal?—A. The Harbour Commis- 
- gioners. There may be some very good reason why they do not operate twenty-four 
hours, but the fact is we have been endeavouring to get them to extend the operation 
of the elevators to full time. 

Q. That is a point that wants to be brought out and called to the attention of the 
Harbour Commissioners and the Government, that they are not using the loading and 
unloading capacity of the harbour, and that is one of the causes why less wheat is going ~ 


by the Canadian route than by way of Buffalo. 


By Hon. Mr. Tanner: 


Q. What you say is that they have tye! elevator Nee if they would 
work more hours @—A. Yes, and they need more elevators. I am not a grain man, and 
I can only tell you what I know. <A shipper will get so much free storage at the head 
of the Lakes, The vessel is loaded there and it comes down the Lakes and goes into 
- elevator, and he gets 30 days’ free storage, and he saves just that much extra cost. 
He has ten free days on the Lakes coming down, he has ten days at Port Colborne, and 
at Montreal he has ten days more, so he may move his grain to Montreal to take advan- 
~ tage of that and thus contribute to the blocking of the elevators. They should have 
more capacity than 9,000,000 bushels,—I should say they should have at least 5,000,000 
“more > than that. eg 


|. By Hon. Mr. Turriff: 
Q. Could they not use that storage capacity in Quebec?—A. There is another 
situation. When the shipper gets his grain to Quebec he is handicapped: he cannot 
get it shipped. The ships will not take it because they have to go to Monttreal for a 
full cargo. . 


é 


By the Chairman: 


.. Q. There are elevators at Baebes 2—A. Yes. The elevator might be full and there 
might be 300 shippers. For instance, say I were shipping 100,000 bushels and took it 
to Quebec. If I had a chance to ship it out by way of Portland, I could not move 
it to Portland or to St. John, and I would have my grain held there. 
Q. They should be able to now since they have the bridge?—A. It is a long trip, 
and you have to consider the cost of transportation. In the grain business, it moves 
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i very fast. a might ee 100 ,000 bushels j in ky and a cha 


of a Gunes of a cent a bushel they do not want to lose time. When ye) trade on. ae 
a small margin they do not want to take any risk in holding it. | j 


By Hon. Mr. Taner: 


Q. I notice that a statement was made by a western member in the Hbusa of : 
Commons that the reason why the rates on grain did not come down was because the 
Lake freighters were excessive ?—A. I will give you some information on that. Take 
the rates via Buffalo, from the head of the Lakes, that is 15 cents a bushel in American 
funds. That means that you add 2 cents more for exchange making it 17 cents in 
Canadian funds, because you have to buy it anyway. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Does that. include all the charges of elevating, ete.?—A. Yes, everything | 
including insurance. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: Fos ee 
Q. That presupposes that you include railway to New York ?—A. Railway: or be 
canal, whichever way you wish. They do not use the Erie canal much. When aman 
has grain to sell, he considers the time it would take on 400 miles of canal. The rate 
from the head of the Lakes to Georgian Bay ports and toMontreal is 14.01 in Canadian 
funds. There is a difference of a cent a bushel and the exchange even is in favour of 
Montreal if it is via rail from Georgian Bay to Montreal. By water to Port Colborne — 
and Montreal the rate is 13.4 against 15 cents via Buffalo, and is payable in Canadian 
funds. 


By en Mr. Bennett: 


Q. And the Lake boats would carry 100,000 bushels iA. We have one ship that i 
earries 500,000 bushels. a 

Q. But would not a vessel: carry 90,000 bushels. to Montreal?—A. Most of the pay 
grain goes by the through route. The shipments of grain from the Canadian head of 
the Lakes from the opening of navigation this season to the night of May 19th have 
amounted to 29,000,000 bushels. The quantity carried from Fort William to Port 
Colborne, including wheat, oats, barley and other grains, was 7,689,000 bushels. That © 
was carried to Montreal via Port Colborne. The quantity of all classes of Stat ens 
carried from the Canadian head of the Lakes during the same period to Buffalo was. a 
8,840,000 bushels. the quantity carried to Georgian Bay ports up to the same dite e 4 
was 9,969,000 bushels. But out of this 8,000,000 that went via Buffalo, a great deal 
was not exported, it was domestic grain brought down before the Emergency Tarif 
went through, and they were piling all the grain they could put into the elevators and _ eth 
that took 827,000 bushels. They are rushing all this grain in there. But to offset that — a 
we have brought American grains through to the port of Montreal to the extent of. 3 
7,000,000 bushels, so it has offset the shipments of Canadian grain by way of Buffalo. — 
That is something the people do not know: because 7,000,000 bushels of Canadian ~ 
grain go to Buffalo it does not mean that we are not getting something to compen-. 
sate for it. 


By Hon. Mr. Turnif: BMA ke 

Ay Where does that American grain come from?—A. Mainly from Chicago. ‘Soule sy 
comes from Milwaukee, but not very much. The statement I have here is rather. com- ie “a 
plicated, because it is for our own information, but I will get up a statement with less arya? 
detail. The statement I have here comes from the head operating department of thes) 375 
Lakes every week, and explains why we do not get freight. We are sure that me) 
working longer alee in Montreal we can either reduce charges, or the company can 
isan pay its dividends out of the increased earnings. 


tans ay eon ve Willoughby: ae | | | 
eee Q. ‘You are talking of despatch this year: is the mapoue normal, or is it ee 
than in other years?—A. The shipping is larger. In the fall of the year. we have the 


Commissioners that the hours of shipping are not longer, because they are anxious 
_ to get the grain through their port. It may be that they are not able to work twenty- 
\four hours a day, but if it is possible, they should do it. Our company has done more 
to induce the shipment of grain by the St. Lawrence route than any others, because it 
is our business Ab) is our life. 


oi 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You carry grain on the Lakes?—A. Yes. 
~Q. And you earry it to Montreal?—A. Yes. 
Q. Do you earry it from Montrea!l?—-A. No, it passes out of our hands there. 


| eae By Hon. Mr Willoughby: 


Q. If you ean carry the grain to Montreal you prefer it?—A. Yes. We opened 


an office in Chicago last year, and of course we had all American brokers against us, 


‘but 80 per cent of this grain that has been carried by Canadian ships is our grain, 


us 3 : _ which we have solicited in Chicago and carried through Canadian channels. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. You carry it to Montreal from Chicago?—A. It comes from Chicago to Port 
Mothers and is shipped by the St. Lawrence route. 
ar — Q. But you do not do a special business of carrying it across the Atlantic? 
| ok We do some, but not much. The big shipments across the Atlantic are carried 
we Ry tramps, that is vessels that go anywhere cargoes can be got at the highest price. 
I made arrangements to represent a company that owns Norwegian vessels, sa we 
Oe load ane that we induce to come and move cargoes and keep the port free. 


ee fie | By Hon Mr. Bennett: 

AG: In view of the fact that the Government of Canada own the line from Depot 
- Harbour to Montreal and from Midland to Montreal, and that there is a deficit on the 
operation of these railways, what are the chances of those two lines of railroad to 


De ue i ei now. 
para (eG: But the Government want more revenue. Can you make any suggestions how 


os me could improve the business on their lines?—A. There is no use cutting rates: 
that will not get them business. The rate is considerably below the Buffalo rate 


: outs cents a ‘bushel. 3 
Q. That is, the rate by the Government Railway from Georgian Bay ports is 


lower by way of Port Colborne. 


Lakes for the whole season, and one was to ply to Georgian Bay ports and the other 
one to Buffalo, which vessel would have the advantage in the combined carriage, rail 

and water, that is, which could carry more grain during the season?—A. If the vessel 
_had‘good dispatch to Georgian Bay ports and was sure of traffic she could possibly 
do better by the Georgian Bay route, but the great trouble is to supply those big ships. 
with freights. We can carry 25,000,000 bushels, but there is not that much to move, and 
therefore in the summer season there is not enough business to do. But if a vessel 
goes to Buffalo with grain she can get a return load of coal at fifty cents a ton which 
- compensates for the greater distance, because by the Georgian Bay route there is no 

return freight. 


15S: 


heaviest shipments. We have not had them in the spring. It is not the fault of the. 


pean Bay aoe an increased business ?——-A. They are doing most of the business 


Netter ‘than the Buffalo rates?—A. Yes. Our rate is a little more than a half cent 


+Q. Let me ask you this: AGeiniig that there were two boats on the Upper — 


* 
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you he i for carrying boat back pare All Ae them carry or a can. MUG es 
Q. Will the coal in sight keep them going We season pretty well te Tt would 
not keep the whole fleet going. 
Q. What is your observation of the ore carriers owned by ae Steel reer aad 


other big fellows: do they go back with coal in the summer or do they go light, or — i) 


do they take all they can get?—A. They have an enormous fleet. It depends of 
course on the ore. If the ore rate is high nobody wants to carry coal but if the ore 


rate is normal, as it is to-day, they want to get all they can. : 


Q. What proportion do those vessels going down with ore and ernie with atl 
get?—A. I should say offhand 40 per cent of the going back load. | 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. Do you ship to Georgian Bay ports at all?—A. Oh, yes. 
Q. For transhipment by railroads?—A. Yes, we could not begin to take care tae 


the requirements of our Upper Lake fleet through Port Colborne. We have to go 


to Georgian Bay ports. 


Q. You are in competition with the Canadian Pacific Railway ?—A. Yes. ‘ Dhey, 


do not carry grain, but carry flour; but we have competition. There are two Upper 
Lakes Companies, the Playfair and the Matthews, and there is quite a lot of com- 
petition. 

Q. You are not in competition with any line that has lake and rail routes? 
—A. Not lake and_.rail. . 

Q. About the insurance, it has been stated in Western Canada repeatedly that 
there is discrimination on vessels in the insurance rates?—A. It is not discrimina- 
tion: it ig the amount of risk. If you have a risky voyage you pay more for in- 


surance than for a voyage that is not risky. The insurance by water to Montreal is — 


much greater than by Georgian Bay, because there is more danger on the canal system, 


where a vessel might start a rivet going through a lock, and there would be enougn Rh 


leakage to spoil the grain at the bottom and take away the premium paid. 
Q. Do you allow the shippers sending freight by your boats to place the in- 
surance where they like?—A. Oh yes, they do it. 


i Li 
inde 
iv hey! Oi 


Q. And they all carry the same sort of policy?—A. There are only, I should say, uo 


a dozen under-writers that handle this grain insurance, and the shippers therefore — 


have all to insure in the same companies. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. The insurance on the St. Lawrence on sea-borne freight is very much too 
high, is it not?—A. On the Trans-Atlantic cargoes the rate is twenty-seven and a half 
eents out of Montreal, in Sa tele itc with the rate from New York to Liverpool of 
‘twenty cents. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. That is at this time of the year ?—A. The through rate is .55 on ‘the acre 
dian route against .40 on the New York route. 


By the Chairman: 
@. The rate varies with the season, I suppose nM Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby : 
Q. You are comparing the rate from Montreal to Liverpool with the rate from 


New York to Liverpool, and you say the rate is twenty-seven and a half cents per — | 
hundred dollars on the Canadian route and twenty per hundred dotlare on the iat vis tee 


York route?—A. Yes. 
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ee ae Does not. ie ses Aen more unfavourable as the season advances?—A. I 
- do not know what the rate is in the late fall. This insurance is not our business, 


i and I only brought it up because I thought you wanted to ask me about its bearing 


on the eee of has Coane 


By the Cian. 


Q. The insurance gets higher as the season advances in the St. Lawrene eo 
A. Yes, late in the season. : 

| Q. After October it gets higher?—A. It does in the fall of the year. The in- 
surance on a liner is not as expensive as the insurance on a tramp. The tramp has 
to pay larger insurance to come up the St. Lawrence, and that is why we are not 
getting as many tramps as we would like. For instance, if a man wants a charter 
he pays so much for one trip up the St. Lawrence, and there is quite a little difference 
between the rate up the St. Lawrence and the rate to New York. The insurance is 
fixed. by the latitude, and that is meant to exclude the St. Lawrence ‘River. If you go 
north of a certain latitude you pay additional premium. If a tramp were to take a 
yearly policy and place himself in the liner class, of course he would get a reduced 
rate. 

By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Is the insurance rate through the canals higher than it is on the Upper Lakes? 
_—A. Yes, via 'Georgian Bay to Montreal there are two or three kinds of insurance. 
Insurance is an awfully complicated thing, especially marine insurance. The in- 


-surer places insurance on shortage; he cannot afford to take any chances. He may 


_ ship on a vessel a certain kind of freight, and he might be broke because of a shortage 
of grain. Instances have occurred where a vessel came to Georgian Bay and her 


shortage amounted to more than the freight, and the owner ran the vessel at a loss. 


He did not get anything out of the freight. The insurance to the head of the Lakes 
is thirty cents per hundred dollars. The shortage insurance is nine cents by water 
and the insurance through to Montreal is sixty cents. 

; Q. That would mean transhipping at Port Colborne into canal boats?—A. Yes, 

_ or direct, either one. 

i Q. Do you place anything in that sixty cents for shortage?—-A. Yes, Ae nine 

‘cents for insurance. 

Q. So it gives a preference of thirty cents to the Georgian Bay route?—A. Yes. 

- JT am giving yousthe lake end of it. I have based the rates on a valuation of $2 per 
bushel, because it was easier to figure it out. However, I will prepare a short report 

_ giving you all that information and accompanying it by explanatory notes. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 
Q. I think we would like to have the figures taking the grain at the head of the 


» Lakes and showing the cost by the various routes.—A. I will separate the routes, 


giving a separate sheet for each route. 


By Hon. Mr. Turriff: 
Q. And include the insurance charged ?—A. Yes. 
Q. Because that insurance represents quite a difference—over a half a cent per 
-bushel.—A. I will prepare the statement showing details. 


By Hoon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. What is your observation of the trend of the grain trade in the early summer 
months when the wheat comes into Chicago?—A. Is it transhipped at Georgian Bay 
ports and from those ports distributed in the Eastern States in competition with the — 
Buffalo route?—A. I think you would come up against the coasting laws if you 
attempted that. I do not think they will allow American grain-to go through Cana- 
dian territory when the destination is to points in the United States. 


pont 


om Moy a 
aa you can Gisusba ‘he grain to ee ie Shee nae you can via Bu ne 
Have you done much trade of that nature?—A. We have not done any. ae 
Q. In past years considerable trade was done that way ?—A. Yess, 
think that we have solicited any. ers. 
@. But that would not interfere with the coasting laws. Your a run be 
tween the head of the Lakes and Midland. Then the ‘Goverment Bal eae 
and cross the bridge and Sacha ah it in the Kastern neue i—A. ‘if an ee: u 


bring it down to Montreal, for OR, which is aie the same thing. 
Q. Will you take a note of that and give us what information you can upon ae 
-point’—A. Yes. They used to be able to do that, but they have changed their law: 
- considerably. ‘ 
Ae Q. We want to get increased trade for those Government es Sse tht can be 
- got, as well as for Canadian ships. In the fall of the year when the real rush ‘of 
grain is on, there is a great competition between Canadian and American shipping 
after the oil vessels are through with the ore trade?—A. Yes. 
Q. And that is to the detriment of Canadian shipping so far as getting quantities 

is concerned, is it not?—A. Yes. 
Q@. As the grain trade is on the rush in the fall to get it to a point east of Ton 
William, what is the difficulty of having a large number of vessels loaded and allowin; 
them to be frozen in at Georgian Bay ports, where the grain could be shipped out in 
the winter months?—A. We do that as far as possible. We always load storage grain 
on the last ships in the fall, and we loaded some almost up to Christmas last year. 
Then we go to the Georgian Bay ports and take very little to Port Colborne, We 
load everything we can at the head of the Lakes, and carry the grain to the Georgiar 
Bay ports where it is unloaded and put into cars and taken to Portland or St. John 
ortHalifaxs.: > : | 
_ @. And that is advantageous to Canadian shipping and to Canadian’ dgeeram nee 
Railways?—A. Yes, and there are a number of United States vessels engaged in that 
trade. Only a certain number of vessels. can get down: others are on the way Pi 
and the insurance expires at a certain date. hy 
Q. It is a.question of money ?’—A. It is a question of how much you are swiltiee 

to pay. I suppose you could make an insurance contract for a vessel up to the i 
middle of January.if you are willing to pay the price. We move a great deal a 
grain through Portland, I think as fast. as they can ship it by rail. | 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: » 


-  Q. You speak of loading vessels and allowing them to be frozen in at Gecrananna 
Bay ports: do you not also store wheat in the same way at the head of ae Lakes? : 
i wn Yes. ‘a eu : 


head sf He Takes Tae Yes, anit a ie quantity. If a man is in a ware for 
ee shipments, he will move it out in winter by Halifax, St. John or ae th ni 5 


By the Chairman: Hoy Li re 
Q. From your large experience of navigation, what do you think of bringing r 
large part of the wheat from Buffalo to export at Montreal or Quebec? Can ‘you sug 
gest any way by which, in your opinion, part of that grain ean ‘be brought down th 
St. Lawrence?—-A. I think one thing you lack here is publicity. Nobody ns 
that you have an elevator at Quebec panes some shipping lines. The grain: 8 


lag te, 


O Tecgtide ait ae The same with a man who brings his ship to Montrea to 


le full . cargo a Ma 1 ee to ee at Gian at: 
3 Pht)’. the ship would go there and take on a full cargo, but if 
a portio of tha bad, to. be taken on at Montreal to finish a cargo it would be a diff- 
erent matter, Tt would take some education to improve that trade at Quebee. The 
miller who buys this wheat i in England will have to know, and if he knew he ment 
be able to arrange his shipping so as to collect freight there and make up a cargo. 
there must. ‘be about fifteen different grades of wheat alone, besides the itis) 
it rrades of oats, rye, barley and other grains, and your elevators have not enough | 
pacity. ‘They have only capacity for 2,000,000 bushels. It would not take long to 
fill a 2 000, 000-bushel eapacity elevator with dafecent grains. You might have 10,000 — 
b hale of one grade that might not half fill the bin. I remember when I first. went. 
to. Quebec in 1902 that we shipped grain out of Quebec. I was manager of the 
Great Lakes and St. Lawrence Transportation Company, a line of vessels built 
specially for Welland Canal trade and carrying 76,000 bushels. They were all alike 
and all American ships, and we were down there to exploit the port of Quebec. We 
yperated those vessels for two years. We had floating elevators and took them there 
Oo load alongside the ships. After two years we found that we could not get freight. 
Ww carried 2,000 barrels of flour and had to go to Montreal for eargo. We were faced 
so many different grades that it was difficult to make up a cargo. There was a 
liner that came in there and had an arrangement with the Great Northern Railroad—_ 
the Leyland Line. That was a line that started from Quebec and we brought there 


wheat and oats, and they had to give it up in the end, because they could not make 
fo) of it. 


i By. Hon. ae Tee : 
Q. When was that?—A. In 1902. haa eae 
Q. What is the name of the line?—-A. The Harding line. 

Q. But that was sold and passed into the hands of another line. 


° Hon Mr. TANNER: I suppose that is because they could not make it pay. 
Wiryzss : I do not think they were making any money: I know we did not. 


By the Upaenca 


uy Would the improvement in our canal system which has been advocated help. 
to ee the grain down by the St. Lawrence by ships?—A. Yes, I think when you 
get the canal system completed between Port Colborne and Montreal and especially | 
between Prescott and Montreal, grain will go to Quebec. Those big ships will go 
e. I notice that one of your witnesses said that ocean vessels will go to the head 
e Lakes, but I am afraid he is optimistic. The improvement of the canal system, 
will allow 50, 000-ton ships to go to Montreal and discharge, and Lake vessels will © 
arry m ich more on shallower draft than ocean vessels. I do not think many ocean — 
ill try to ascend the St. Lawrence further than Montreal. 
oe ue understand you to say that it would be a great advantage were ney onal 
ystem improved to bring those lake boats down to Quebec, which in your opinion 
could. be done for a very small additional charge—about the Montreal ee a uk ae 
little over. 4 Ne ee 
_Q. And lower rates sant be quoted for. ‘grain from Quebec to Tiporcool ark . oa 
eon Montreal: to Liverpool?—A. I think so, for this reason: in time we are going a 
o see freighters carrying twelve to fifteen thousand tons of ore across the Atlantic. i 
I cannot speak for the Dominion Steel Company, but there is such a large amount. pf: 
ore required on the other side that they are putting up terminals to handle ore fast. 
‘To- day they handle only 600 tons in a day, while in the West we can handle 1 000 
tons an hour. They require big ships of fifteen or twenty thousand tons so as to carry 
‘ore, and as they will not be carrying ore all the time they will carry some grain. Those 
iséls will never come up to evan unless the channels are improved. — 


ea SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


By the Chawman: 


- Q. So in your opinion ‘the improvement of our canal system ‘nha he a on 
help to bring down grain by the St. Lawrence route?—A. Not only a great help ‘to you, Spe saa 


but you will get ninety per cent of the American wheat to be shipped. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. And the Government railways from sete Bay to Montreal with go to nage : | 
for want of the grain trade?—A. No, I do not think so. You must remember that 
you will have to have other outlets for this grain. You are taxed to capacity now: 
what will it be ten or fifteen years from now? i ea 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. What draught were you contemplating in the St. Lawrence Canals to aceom- 
modate traffic of that kind?—A. Fourteen feet, and twenty-five feet on the Welland. 


Q. I suppose you do not expect that ocean-going vessels will use that at all? 


—A. No, the underwriters for one thing would stop it, they would have to carry such 
an enormous excess Insurance. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Has an estimate been made of the cost of deepening the Canal between Prescott — 
-are work- | 


ing on that. The deepening of the Canals, apparently, from what I have heard, este 
not going to be the worst matter, because they will dam above the rapids and no dont Us 


could sell the power rights for enough, practically, to take care of the cost. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett : 


Q. With the Welland Canal deepened, the big freighters would be Se to leaye 
in the fall of the year loaded down with wheat and take it to Oswego and from there — 
it could be shipped to New York?—A. That is not likely, because the canal would © 
be closed for the winter, and if the grain had to be shipped by rail it would cost. 
almost as much for freight as if it were shipped from Buffalo. You see Oswego is off 
the line. ) . 

Q. But there would be the improved rail route from Oswego?—A. Yes, but it would 
be more natural for the shipper to go to Ogdensburg and take the Central Vermont from 
there to New York, because it is the shorter line. When the Welland Canal is com- 
pleted it is going to aid the New York State Canal. That is something we will have 
to look forward to, but I do not believe it is going. to make any difference in the end. 
Even then we will not have outlet enough to meet the increased freight. | 


Q. They speak of using vessels carrying 90,000 bushels of wheat *—A. They may, ~ 


but I doubt it. 

Q. They say that with specially built vessels of shallow draught it can be done? 
—A. We are getting a vessel to carry 100,000 bushels, but the draught is 14 feet. 

Q. The Erie Canal can take a longer boat than our canal, but they are handi- 
capped by having a lighter draught?—A. We have Prescott which is just abreast of 
Ogdensburg. If we can bring our grain down to Prescott we have a Pirie run to 
Montreal, only about 100 miles- 

Q. Is the depth of the new barge canal system of New York State nine or twelve 
feet ?—A. It is twelve feet. . 

Q. What is your observation in England about the per ele of tue traded Will Ba 
there be more wheat and less flour going over by reason of the increasing number of 
flour mills in England?—A. I was talking with a Mr. Rank who is connected with a 


firm that practically control the milling business in England. During the war they — ae 
increased the capacity and efficiency of their mills, until they are equal to ours, so 
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ce Saye Bava { was aoe Saloon out was aeling at five shillings a barrel 
ess than other flour. That was under Government control. |'Mr. Rank told me 
hat they would not be importing Canadian flour, that they would compete and bring | 
in other grain and grind their own flour. 


By Hon. Mr. Tessier : 


Q. They want to do the milling themselves?—A. This is what I understand: the 
ise we grind is not exactly what the Englishman wants. It is a good flour, but it is 
not what they are used to. Mr. Rank told me they would use in his mills eight million 
D tishels of hard wheat. Of course he gets grain from the Argentine, and uses Ameri- 
Py Meth. as ean grain, and blends the flour. That makes a little difference in the flour and 

be apparently suits the English better. Of course this is his idea. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett - 


Q. That is the question that you discussed in England?—A. Yes. 

Q. They have a greater variety of flours to meet the taste of the English?—A. 
"es, and they are putting up more modern elevators to handle the wheat. In fact, 1 he 
told me that they had just completed one at Bristol. 

i Q. What is the capacity of the elevators?—A. Not nearly the capacity of our 
ie elevators, but they have facilities for rapidly unloading ships. 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


Q. As I take it, for the immediate future your only suggestion is to increase our 
“exports through our own channels rather than by American channels, is by an 
rot extension of facilities at Montreal for handling grain and j improving loading facilities ? 
a —A. That would help a lot. There is 1,500,000 bushels of grain at Port Colborne. 
_ Vessels cost $1,200 a day and they may be detained there three or four days or a week, 
andi in that way the owners are losing the freight on the cargo. When a man experien- 
ie such a delay he says “I will not go to Port Colborne any more”, especially if he 
is the owner of an American ship. There is nowhere in the world where transporta- 

Nai tion is as cheap per ton per mile as it is on the Great Lakes. Take grain at 2 cents a 
n = Dasha and figure it out per mile, and the ocean freights are so much in excess that 
it is a joke, and the reason for that is quick dispatch. If you put a boat into Port 
| Arthur or Fort William you can load it from a big elevator. The first year that 
: re. _ the Government requisitioned the grain I had something to do with it, late in Novem- 
"ber. Before that, a ship would go into port for a cargo of 100,000 bushels and would 
take some from one elevator for say, Mr. Shith, and from another for another owner and 
that took time, but we had no such difficulty. The Government owned it all, and we 
_ decided that if a boat came in, and there was enough of the proper grade of wheat 
in one elevator, we would take the cargo there and load the vessel in three or four 
Cys instead of 24 hours. It helped the elevators. The elevator at Port Colborne is 
_the fastest elevator in the country. They will unload 500,000 bushels in 11 hours, and 
a have. done it. That is what makes cheap rates—quick dispatch. You take a little 
: ae boat that carries 75 000 or 80,000 bushels and keep her waiting several hours waiting for 
: a load, and ‘her peient is gone. Naturally the owner must have more freight to make 

Sits it pay. 


Hon. Mr. an. 


_Q. We have, as you know, in Canada a system of grading and a variety of shai 
iN of grain. On the American side their grades are not numerous and they sell altogether 
Pit by sample?—A. Their grades are not so numerous, and their grain is not so popular. 
Ifa man in England gets a Winnipeg certificate he is satisfied, but he is not satisfied 
Ue with any kind of a certificate from the United States, because he does not know what 
Ne he i is going to get. i 

ae 4340311 3 
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_ Q. The large number of grade: 1 


fe ha L 

larger number of bins for storage7—A. Yes. Hea 
- Q. And it retards to some extent the movement of the grai 

- eourse there are not so many grades shipped by water as Te User 
there are those cleaning and mixing houses at the head of the Lake 
— Q.- Would you be kind enough in your statement to put separately t 
from the total rates?—A. I will. DUNG hea PNY i Wes i 


La 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


- Q. And from Port Colborne to Montreal?—A, It ig 11 cents throu ch 
have all that in the statement, and up to date. a | te 


By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 


 -Q. The rates you are speaking of in the Upper Lakes are considerably higher 
_ than they were for several years prior to the war t-A. Yes, we used to hire fir en 

for $20 a month: we pay them $70 now. Pata Beyetds 
Q. I am not making a complaint: I am asking for information?—A. The 1 

are higher. I should say that two and a quarter cents from Port Arthur to Po 
Colborne is about as low as you can get it. The rate depends largely on the price of 
coal. For instance, we used to get coal for $2.25 per ton; now it is $7.75. Bsns 


Ped 


a By Hon. Mr. Bennett: fae: CS ‘ fi 
._- Q. What is the rate to-day from Fort William to the Bay ports?—A. One 
three-quarter cents. a | toe | 
_. Q. As against two and a quarter to Port Colbornet—A. Yes a 
+ Q. In the fall of the year when the rush of grain is on and there are more 


_._ less snowstorms and: winds on the Lakes, would the advantage be in favour of go 
to the Georgian Bay ports or going to Port Colborne by way of Sarnia and Detr 
A. In the fall of the year when these storms occur, a vessel must have cargo. 
back, Some of them carry enough water ballast so it does not make such a differ ; 
As you know, the prevailing winds are nearly north-east and north-west, and tho ; 
_ smaller vessels carrying 60,000 or 70,000 tons that have no water ballast find it liffieu 
_ to go up the Lakes in the fall, and (the rates on coal go up, so that the thing bala 

ae : itself. " ‘ | fa aa a ata Wish 2 
hs Q. I have seen in the marine reports accounts of where large vessels wer. 
up at the lime-kilns for a day and a half because of fog or snowstorm?—A. Fog 
- one of the difficulties we have to encounter, and if you get heavy north-west wi 
_ lowers the level of the water. An ownér who has a charter will take into consider 
tion. all that, and also take into consideration dispatch. For instance, he hears that 
i ns MeNicoll is blocked: He would not take 4 cargo to MeNicoll; he says “I wi 
Port Colborne or Buffalo; they are free”, . 


erie! 


eee as By Hon. Mr, Willoughby: | | Weis 
me Q. You have given a comparison between the all-rail rates from the hea 
Lakes and the rail-and-Lake rates, have you not?—A. The difference in rates 
between Buffalo and Montreal I have stated. To Buffalo it is 15 cents Am 
_ funds from the head of the Lakes, and it is 13.4 in Canadian funds by the M 
route, sd there is not really much reason for anybody to kick. Sia ch 


ay 


oe 


By the Chairman: at ta 
__ Q. The difference in favour of the Canadian route is about 2 cents 


- _ the exchange?—A. A little better. i Wa 


Sy ME ie hip 


By Hon. Mr. McCall: ; ‘ 
_ Q. Is it true the rates from Fort William, by water and rail to Montreal and 
the all-water rate from Fort William via Port Colborne to Montreal are in one 
season or one time or another about at a par?—A. About par. To-day they are a half 
cent cheaper by water than by rail. 
- Q. Now, as between Fort William and Buffalo to New York and Fort William 
by either route that you have named to Montreal, are they about equal?—A. No, 
_ they are cheaper by the Canadian routes by considerable. : 
©. There was something said at a former session about the difference between 
_ carrying grain to Montreal and carrying grain to Quebec for shipment. Would there 
be any advantage in shipping grain at Quebec?—A. I am afraid not. You would have 
_ this difference: you would have two and a half cents a bushel in favour of the shipper 
ie _ by the Canadian route if he could ship in a hurry, as against New York. He has that 
ss spread, so you can pay two cents more a bushel to Quebec and still be in the same 
position as if the grain were at New York. | : i 
Q. Then in considering the question of ‘developing the Canadian trade through 
the Port of Quebec from the West, can this committee recommend to the Government 
that a substantial reduction be made on grain rates from either Winnipeg or other 
inland points to Quebec as a means of promoting through trade in that direction ?— 
¢ —-—S-A.. «Ido not think it will make much difference. As I have said the shipper is the man 
who controls. The shipper can get a lower rate as a rule by a liner than by a tramp, 
and he does not ship much at a time. He can ship as small a lot as 8,000 bushels, if he 
wants to, or three times that if it suits him. The liner really controls the business. 


fea: By Hon. Mr. Casgrain: 

Ye «Q. The liner is glad to get it anyway?’—A. Yes. In loading a liner the first 
‘one a thing they put into the ship is grain to give stability. If they put in the grain last 
___-— they might stop at Quebec, but the grain must be put in first. Take a big ship like the 
___ Empress of France, they carry so small a quantity of freight that it does not make any 
_ difference to her; about 1,100 tons I think, would be about her capacity. 


By the Chairman: ; 
Q.'Do the passenger liners take wheat?—A. No. 


By the Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. Are there many boats going down from Fort William, with cargo capacity of 
about 50,000-bushels, to Montreal with grain¢—A. No, the vessels carry 71,000 or 72,000 
bushels and they come through, but there are only twelve of them in operation. 
~~ Q. You mean this season ?—A. Any season. 
_ Q. Are they seeking back freight?—A. Yes. 


ph Ga By Hon. Mr. Willoughby: 

 Q. Who would be a: good man to give us information about Lake insurance ?—A. 
There are several, Mr. Cowan, our man, has just left for England and will not be back 
for thirty days. He knows more about that insurance than anybody. The underwriters 
have never made much money from Lake insurance: some months they make money 
and then drop the rates and they are sure to lose. The grain insurance, on the cargo 
itself, has been profitable, but the insurance on the hulls has not been profitable. I¢ 
. gives them good earnings but not excessive. It seems to me that the Government 
should do something about the insurance rates on the St. Lawrence. You must 
remember that a vessel that goes up the St. Lawrence is charged an extra rate of 
Insurance over New York. The distance is no greater; the hazards, I suppose, are or 
Ve the insurance would not be higher, but something should be done to put Montreal and 

Quebec on a parity with New York. If a tramp line makes a business of coming up — 
the St. Lawrence and makes regular trips, something should be done. 
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By Hon. Mr. Tesstver: 


Q. I understand that a great part of the business of your company is carrying grain 
on the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence?—A. Yes, our principal business is carrying 
grain and coal. 


By Hon. Mr. Bennett: 


Q. But the liner seems to be able to command the carrying of the outgoing grain 
from Quebec as against the tramp 7A. Yes. Their competition would not be much if 
you could get the tramp to come here. There are a good many things that keep Quebec 
back as against New York. For instance, before the war a tramp would load in Eng- 
land for Argentina. Discharge cargo there and come north and. take on coal at New- 
port News and get freight there or at New York. If she had to come to Montreal 
there would be that additional cost, but that trade is all upset now. I do not know that 
things will ever get back to normal. 
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EXPORTS 04 


Quantity or CANADIAN Wueat Exportep rrom Canapa To’UNITED States AND TO OTHER CouNTRIES 


1915 1916 1917 
Canadian Ss |S | 
oe To United | To Other | To United | To Other | To United | To Other 
ware States Countries States Countries States Countries 
bush. bush. bush. bush. , bush bush 

ONEATIOs Opals e Mie ee a sel a ala Mase gie cles 8 1,466,668] 26,427,220 4, Li 805) 103,462,815 9,668,185) 104,630,765 
ATVI MOTA OG ey We bills ei cie tere dlée one wes ~ - 619 - - 
IBTId PEDUT Sees Lice eel Nels Svarelocsiales 1,352 1,286,874 { a0 45,710 2,015 3,333 
BLOC Valse du ich clo eels done cibiciebletent - ee - = 
Orn wale nee Ch Larne bac hh wean - ~ - 1,096,646 - 270,770 
POTEET ANCOS ea. ce sis ee isis ete aie Sale RIOR S — 1,305,892 1,100 5,060,756 ae 
One Wiliam ess soled Kees banaue ees 129,861} 138,454,782 2,497,461] 72,059,536 2,598,737| 70,251,083 
GANANOGUG teens. is Bo ew sishslecebinneoienis - io i - 7 Se 
REISS COT oe elute abate iis ole uke chert ~ - - ~ - Sa 
MOET SIS Sen LN hati a etale cia aes at cha scin lets eit - - = - - j es 
ET Ca ip A Ye aR On UH De At 1,071 1,404,011 woven 147 , 847 2,073 29,012 
OCGA EANIT He ai, GON Se aidetae nies Bare ee ake 1,317,382) 10,272,553 556,287| 29,637,337 1,974,794| 34,076,567 
EES CO DU eRe oe tos eal Sesneaee ora SCN UC Vea a af 12,000 ,000 10, - |) a 
Bt) Carhorimesieie on wniosi cls stiokis cena - - - 464,439 - = 
PUIG ne ON eM emia Mes au Picea utod Waly 5,000 - 18 = 27 a 
MAUL SLO MLALTIO CHER ale cael cee aegis: - - - - = 
VV aTROL SVD e ee alc sa utstsin alan alu danny eralbie nd - = - — 29,746 - 

Guehece hota soy avis veal eens 545,415) 34,716,536 3,668] 38,219,180 141,709} 57,794,420 
PC DERCOFR ME iiu eer ak's sce 334,733 197,117 100 2,678,423 137, 268 1,948,201 
Athelstane seu bea wis we = = - - Be 
Beebe J uncfion os - - - - = 
AORUIOOOK He wes aco Mie es ene Ayoiale agit tlsidy oe = 6,128,217 ~ 12,442,530 - 21,181, 324 
LCSFOTeN Ce: Lark af sera) Dene a ame A eg oa ge = - - - 5 é 
AN Bay Ys afore y OM) ORCA AE SEND Uae (pe Ue UROL Cte aol — | 27,888,492 -—| 22,588,605 -—| 33,488, 377 
UD OC Haran ine nL anand Gaal sat, sei a - - - - 1 ‘003, 039 
peepee vest 6 (a NACo TH ANI NARS ed) she SARI ae Day - - 3,017 4,436 6,105 
SSA GAR oer eek Rie diy MeCN LeU see eae 210,682 502,710 551 509,622 - 217,374 
DHOPDIOOK Osos Witlc Mie tee kas slaw colonels = - ~ - ~ 

Nova Scotia—Total....... 0.0.0... cece e cease _ 588,657 = 688,100 - 509,443 
TS Rey DRESS OSA i teh SaenUGe DaHIO AT NEA 4 al ge ad ean ate - 588,657 - 687,133 - 509, ,443 
NOTES VCANOY score nied se nie srelclele aie bia eS stele - - ~ 967 - 

New Brunswick—Total..................... - 5,966,542 - 6,601,157 - 7,926,500 
McAdam Junction..............0. cece eens - = - 1,0 = aioe 
St Johns sis eA 4,1) GAG GR EOE SU aS ERE - 5,966,542 = 6,600,135 - 7,926, 500 
LAPS D USN ie Mie SA Ue Osa lele ole eh ued atchsls o ~ = Fe = a 
WV OOUSHOUM i lu wba cielg oa wctecs aieieron, oe - - - - - a 

Manitoba LPOtels i056 ke eee ee ee cnipeinld 1,649,679 ee 2,678,290 37,297| 5,240,060 =u 
“2 VREU GES ay IA TR NA FAT ae A 810,103 = 1,155,933 = 518,869 ie 
ITIOUMOM IRE eae ate e ts iStock oulele eigenen 105,647 - 225,734 12,392 2,536,109 ree 
CRTERETISE VME CT at ees vlad inicio Grea Sep RE 733,921 - 1,296,623 24,905 ,084,882 = 
AWE cr pater aaie nine | st Rea ane Aa pen rag ay IL ael a aA 8 co - - 10,200 im 

British Calanitia-=Total UES ig, Wa ea PE Yo gt ST 42 122,368 15,197 18,757 39,296 81,137 
BN DOTSLONC eer sce ia ia ctaitlig steanrg - - 348 21,901 = 
MU ATELOO RG eee os eid tele Pm hine a eee 37 - - - 998 = 
Merniee rc sneer ces cea HAUS tape aL Ad - - - ~ - oA 
KANE UOT ICA ee io Hd os diela Ge eesl ecient 5 - - - 1,514 = 
MT OOTIUOOG aah eis ba shove ed) cielo eb ax atoca™ - - - ~ - 5 
ING yy VCS EEMINSEON yi kc aie dos ale aullatc. vies Ue - - - - - ie 
PArInce FRUpert yee wens <14he) 6 Susie Coca eiwlaiela eles - - - - = 
IWANCOUVOE MI NMA Ee Nou sas cule ce licwemion Ga ~ 1225 368 14,849 18,757 14,883 1,1 137 
WVACEOEA a IIe oid cia alk sve sl arecn - - - - - = 

Pa Tsland— Totaly Misi ieee ek aes - 36 - 15 - oy 
CATIGtHOLO WI eee cle Werab leans ac ta vines - 36 ~ 15 - C 

PQ Latta As arey fa bey MOL ar aA 7,400 - 7,943 = 5,361 a 
OPM PLIGRG ada eeee URC Lat. lek a uta Ss 7,400 - 7,943 - 5,361 

Saskatchewan—Total. .............0 cece ee ee 422,822 - 1,264,426 352,817} 3,195,672 501, 298 
INEDOBE SV a Meuse aS ate a idiy pialave Wield lars - = 12,881 oo 114,611 4 = 
a Silied PGP bee eM Gy ue wile oo aielceneale okt 422,822 ~ 1,251,545 352,817 2,785,910 : 501,298 
Vader a bth A Al re NU ar TENE SIUN Te nt tele ZT - > - 95,151 Phy we 

Srikane Total, Le laa Uk OL SIND ee EeD  V BE ~ - 2 - - = 
PLY ON see a NSS sio nis te Wasa laarm ale diski a kaye ~ ~ iZ - - ta 

Cay A bit eT wu CRA CORED A aS BL 4,092,026) 67,821,359 8,365,331} 149,380,138] 18,200,283) 171,443,563 . 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1915—1921 

Recapitulation— 

To United States| 4,092,026) 8,365,331) 18,200,283} 23,537,501] 1,992,409] 6,661,588) 42,324,894) 105,174,032 

To Other Count- 

ries via United ey 
EA ey BU 33,255,264) 119,484,526) 128,485,067; 82,139,371] 15,760,458} 22,589,833) 49,977,224) 451,691,743 

Via Canadian Sea 

rg a AAO 34,566,095] 29,895,612) 42,958,496] 44,715,165) 24,056,030; 48,726,616] 36,913,039] 261,831,053 | 
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ROUTING OF CANADIAN EXPORT TRADE 


) 


BY CANADIAN Customs Ports, DuriNnG tHE YEARS ENpEpD Marcu 31, 1915 ro 1921, INcuustve. 


SS SS SSS ee 


1918 


mes United | To Other 
Kas 


8,168,728 


Countries 


47,346,935 


2,000! 
17,704. 613 


103, 128 
52,503,035 
16,982,695 
35,520,340 


- 


926,889 
926,889 


63 
8,168,728 


co 

oO 

bo 
t Fae Atte tS Heel 
F=( = 


oo 
© 
bo 
— | 
ie) 


1919 


States 


Countries 


bush, 
1,074,749 


358, 509 


713,240 


23,899,579 
14,688,709 


8,775,817 
435,053 


2,449,798 
2'449'760 


38 
- 12,087,955 


12,087,955 


olt 
=I 


307,4 


col Dae ES ee 


307 ,407 


Sea aia tt 


1920 


States 


bush. 
5,045,136 
35,554 


93,447 
3,319 816 


34,539 
1,561,709 


= 


1 
70 
91,327 
60,495 


10 


16,501 
14,321 


113 

113 
660,362 
221,021 
181,547 
199,877 
157,917 
36,386 
17,922 


250) ° 


166 
18,046 
2 


393,285 


Countries 


bush. 
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1921 


To United | ToOther |To United|To Other|To United 


States 


‘ bush. 


336 ,097/35 , 906, 702 


~ | 8,491,06 
336, 097/17,063, 746 


54,980,034 


w 


22,253,736 


30,413,388 
273127910 


2,662, 140 
2662068 


72 
13,338, 174 
13,338, 174 


i) 


1 
LRN Qin cie dP Tet Tet Ey 


19,999 
291,964 


1,333 
1,066 
16,750 
1,841,895 
7,543,746 
49,719 
43,375 
543,109 
161,005 
39 , 824 
2,484 


1,460 


72,390 
44,805 
42 


To Other 
Countries 


2p SSSR RAI RESTA J a aS Na aca Oma gcc ere ed Po leer ES Ee a 


bush. 
36,089,805 
736,246 
6, 110 


“21,550,414 


894,395 
11,057,931 
1'314.779 


42,256,617 
2,000 
13,868,955 


28, 298 ,040 


71,158 
16,464 


199,514 
199,084 
430 
7,877,996 


7,877,996 


5 rl fe eat 


466 ,328 


no 


bese lest At 


466,3 


bo 


8 


ied oes i Od tar Ne PS Te | 


Total 1915—1921 


i eS 


States 


bush. 
76,839,021 


5,342 
23,026,139 
31,970,278 


1,954,821 
18,310,409 
110,359 


85, 252 
11,617 
719,418 
1, 222,624 
699,679 
7,650 
350 
3,522 
1,089 
73,990 


140,227 
296,075 
42 


16,136,829 
3,401,477 


452,050 
452,050 
10 ,087 ,927 
134,065 
9,199,803 
754,059 


Saeape Le at en be ee ee fe 


105,174,032} 713,522,796 


_— 


To United | To Other 


Countries 


bush. 
337,175,127 
2,072,163 
1,373,526 
1,100 
225,357,356 


2,407,195 
104,062,241 
1,333,979 
567 , 567 


304,369,401 
4,823,741 
2,000 
107,546, 166 


186,923,059 
3,822, 160 


6,105 
1,246,170 
8,024,541 


1,022 
61,966,030 
31,297 


12,392 
24,905 


1,095,207 


ie Fear Fee Ut | 


1,095,207 
51 

51 
854,115 
854,115 


5 
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Memorandum for 


QUANTITY OF CANADIAN GRAIN EXPORTED FROM CANADA TO UNITED STATES AND TO OTHER COUNTRIES BY 


Nors.—The term ‘‘Grain”’ includes: Barley, Beans, Buck - 


167 
1915 
Canadian Customs Ports PUM GRINAET SORT" aH’ COMPETE RTE 
To United | To Other 
States Countries 
bush. bush. 
Ontario=— POtHeees ome sis Vacca sae ye eee 10,787,677| 32,364,697 
WATAT ORS OMEGA aie hale gooey era telec te aia inc dal edaea tes Se ; - 
AST SAPO DUPE MS eT ih ac cer mite lletge ue Bk aa pe 113,414 1,441,421 
PS LOCIV Tile AOR Ce a Pe rine wes oltre tubes - - 
CWoObOUra A ries OA ee Be hc as as 3,020 - 
COOL TE WL ELSA Nene ne ee oy Sire utero ewe = 859 
ORGIES PATNICOB ESE. icing eo he aR Ee ata la Podagere oie ahs - - 
orc Wels ere a tee ee eee ee 3,177,863) 16,176,298 
MT AMANOCUO eee ak cat OMA Mat aise he ceva de eet = - 
CTO MONIC en ae nul ae ae he glen) 99,999 By 
a Brtushda76 10 be Sakae RR salialags Gia Caos tg Cea i! = - 
WAGHERCOMG Ma Oc aa te ate mirtle Haman een = ~ 
MT OT PIS RUT iis iia oa ec aniera teres etic sucks wre ides = - 
Widgurertialisstwuicmya sey i ulnwel ene ne rtsion 184,462) 2,718,146 
IPOTTOALPBUT I te cd den COME Re Dane nda 7,060,360) 12,016,944 
RE POBODEE ci ta va! payee nad she Vin dled eee ie cio 14,661 11,029 
US RAT TSE IES i a/R Latent Gk ia Unwndee nais - = 
SSOP TTA PRC er eta ciereie ae ere aherits ec phat ual, 60,955 _ 
Dawlt Ste. MariG.cu toc se oslo tie bales sare - 
VANCE cies ee dics Aa Re ee cies as 15,467 fe 
COLAC HL OtE eon tues Maes waned ware 1,890,120) 45,948,635 
NDS BE COLIN NET otter eae OEE BCH talbnora Heer taal as 450 ,075 227,482 
PADIS nc coche a eae AL aan iA A NLA 1,719 750 
BGGHE TUNCEIONY Yinisc ymalhaiimantdper eed aires 22,166 = 
CHOAEICOO KE Te ie ae cama nee cap eae i oe 36,386; 6,888,091 
CSOGKSDITE cris Soe eee ee ee Sa aes oe  eUPS 708 _ 
Verne TONG wis ade si sede Gh ccc arvtolars 7 - 
Pater hiw a tera to. cuee ee emrace cai ion cia, os - 
Make: Meoantre ny abner iim seen ean in - 
IMfontreals ox aurgtovriacerunrd thls uals core tat hee 127| 37,781,960 
CONE OC) AUN UN iter wie ce Glee ev ayia 4 sho ib wie es = 
TDSUASEG ranean eyo Wey Unni) Aiea OLR Pa Re Rm a 701,762 5,250 
WE OhOnI Annan Wate Dh tie ac Riu ANT 677,177) 1,045,102 
SlierbrookOswuge cy ah 4 dee ve ne chee es ms 5 
Nowa SCOP LOCAL: cde a bles ccecer aun 2,368} 1,075,608 
Fete i aved wap of NY. ta LIE (PRO a ee Me RE PE ART a ie - 
Pana Ptr mete e Stew eases au) Rha 18 956,805 
NPOMENDUTS user chia eS Marinos Rene 7 ey 
ENGrEHUS VONGVRi ean ooo ede bay Sectee Mes = 96,499 
PHOTO Paty Ma eine uy Oke Rip leeree g a = 
Hapa nee Grate 0 al) 45. Sa AI aR AG en RE 2,350 22,304 
Dgshap sak oy eb ee ahtspec i MICA aN AM Re a Ie Pees OR re Fe 
New Brunswick—Total. . 0.000000 0000660000, 1,447} 8,615,898 
MICA Cain INCOM ee hoe a, ie) 72 - 
MMONCLONSU en erick tk ols ceK one ewan co = 
SEAIO MMS eihee tree Mee ees - 8,615,898 
SiGiStenici sn sriberne: ise sky RVI 2 2 EO Doty 423 - 
NVODGSEOCIG Orme apr es Lived Be Wiebahaaaies 952 - 
Manitapa— Totals mie fol ech Nati a ae 2,150,208 - 
ST ANC OW Teyana aU ag Or eh Re Se 1,039,622 = 
OMA OT BOmen Sauna goles beh TAT et eB 183,556 - 
GMetinaia eee Serie ae cals bia se GA icety 927,022 - 
PWV RMT Peet SP uct ims Ra ome t oad Like die Ce, 8 - 
British Columbia—Total. .........0.00.00005 7,048 159,221 
PTI DOLSTOEOG Els ine e OL er ON OLR eae ale 1,485 - 
CPANDTOOK uote es ee a eine eee agiaiel 5,540 ~ 
Lives 3 sb CM Ape Re Re RG ee Riemer MAING NUE UN Oa - - 
Crand-Porks oii cee ie ale Lees gh 5 - 
RSLOCH WOOK 32 oh ek ee Cee A ein shMein acute - - 
THGIBOT SU sO ata es SA penn Mn rea tM, - ~ 
New Westminsters: 2000. oh Ue ode ae Oe = = 
PEMES RUSTE 5 Mises eee ee - - 
WUORS IAB Ait uy eee. Lek ules eae (NMA ea 18 rs 
VAPOR hus chs Vee Laem O Bente - 159,221 
TES 0 et 8 yea ap Mise naib AMIN eeu CaCI (BLN = 5 
Prince Edward Island—Total............... 3,676 224,067 
CODAUIGU SCOTS i) 6. ieee vale ale wee Pe 6 198,579: 
SIHATHOPRTA it Aku eT R RANT UE UE aed Noe tT 3,670 25,488 


1916 
To United | To Other 
States Countries 
bush. bush. 
7,166,367| 110,806,090 
4,441 - 
330,438 214,301 
1,664 - 
21,038 1,999,755 
1,425,880 ,086 
3,594,429} 75,239,260 
50 - 
306 ,028 1,434,856 
1,366,023) 31,389,944 
2,931 11,450 
— 499,438 
75,983 - 
40 - 
37,422 - 
650,174) 53,504,519 
432,110 3,209,470 
10,396 - 
9,644 5,375 
89,952) 17,855,389 
1,754 - 
34 = 
— | 31,706,888 
25,622 26,114 
79,576 701, 283 
1,086 - 
- 3,882,266 
- 3,624,387 
- 233,383 
- 24,496 
388) 12,125,325 
36 1,022 
~ 12,124,303 
42 - 
310 - 
3,385,951 95,027 
1,327,904 - 
552,780 70,122 
1,505,267 24,905 
17,427 18,757 
618 - 
1,880 - 
80 - 
14,849 18,757 
450 89,026 
~ 79,194 
450 9,832 


SERED PURSE SRE LPR (SESE cea ESP A SEES SP aR RLY | SERIE PR ESE RN) ele SA ee le Oe 


i 


1917 
To United | To Other 
States Countries 
bush. ~~ ‘bush. ~ 
16,927,568 127,519,595 
196,712]. | 589,153 
968 & 
“ 316,291 
7,396,062 210,037 
5,205,105] 83,465,802 
58} = 
700 pi 
205 20 
20K e Ms 
188,493 513,912 
3,818,614] 42,424 380 
1,360 fe 
71,268 i 
51 tas 
45,411 ke 
330,370] 98,774,811 
203,091! 3,535,703 
3,247 3,433 
3 1,163 
8,348] 27,331,697 
5,939 rod 
2 i 
700| 65,517,262 
a 1,676,858 
26,338 246,788 
81,392 461,907 
1,310 Buck ee 
-| 2,795,486 
Fe 2,675,669 - 
Ld 78,555 
ts 41,262 
4,259] 16,041,211 
36 a 
-~ | 16,003,411 
119} 4 
4,104 a 
6,687,794 440,943 
711,366 hee 
3,025,129 440,943 
2,939,830 - 
11,469 - 
43,884 81,315 
21,966 - 
998 - 
1,514] . - 
8 coat 
1,920] - 
ue 178 
17,445 81,137 
33 - 
Ae 177,936 
gi! 107,026 
im) 70,910 
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46 B” 
GRAIN 


Senate Committee 


Canapian Customs Ports DURING THE YEARS ENDED Marcu 31, 1915 ro 1921, INCLUSIVE 


wheat, Corn, Flax Seed, Oats, Peas, split, Peas, whole, Rye and Wheat. 


To United ; To Other 


168 


Total 1915-1921 


To United 
States 


bush. 
118,830,761 


32, 493° 060 
46,492,581 
90 

99,999 

70 


22,845 
1,173 
3,136,438 
32,541,637 
165,176 


619,608 
11,812 
922,812 


TOO WO SE SUO CS 


To Other 
Countries 


bush. 
402,497,842 


3,346,353 


2,352,415 
241,123 
258,654,778 


20 


6,459,832 
129,068,752 
1,553 ,098 
820,363 
1,108 


6,698,038) 437,540,734 


3,185,731 
46,680 
49,280 

216,031 
13,827 

34 

6 
33 
74,892 


1,186,338 
1'910'817 
14/369 


2,554 
29 
2 


2,350 
173 


35, 289 
455 


1,495 
33,339 


21,460,614 
4,081,898 
9,493,639 
7,648,571 

236,506 


3,845,273 
1,616,560 
614,459 


1918 1919 1920 1921 
To United | To Other |To United! To Other |To United] To Other 
Countries States Countries States | Countries tates Countries 
bush. bush. bashes bush. bush. ‘bush. bush. 

85,954,576) 3,999,918 1,532,778 Sgbaaty 3,032 ,341/39, 302, a 41,287,765 
- - ~ 046 9,999 - 

6,655 487 ,656 34,515} = 250,084 62,099 487,414 998,216 

— 1,300 - 259 - 1,049 - 

9,689 1,552 11,816 , 2,134 6,095 3,409 7,910 
9,500 288,489 - 580 ,060 — | 9,221,783 4,500 
57,560,788} 1,280, 903 518,172} 5,193, 454 2,219, 128/18, 212,294; 23,475,330 
e : i yi ~| 16,750 8 

335,268 242,194 225,889 155,516 109,141) 1,916,128 1,122,620 
27,919,678! 1,470,831 713,240] 2,875,290) 634,777] 8,769,832 13,969,789 
9,870 6,908 29,146 16,892 - 76,808 1,491,603 
103,128 - = oo - - 217,797 

- 156,933 - 92,323 1,108} 103,181 ~ 

- 11,621 - 47 - 51 ~ 

- 51,531 = 46,739 = 563,512 - 
73,645,357 319,517; 39,008,534) © 951,302/71,944,819] 2,111,458 54,714,059 
- 187,772 AS22277, i 827 837 "220° 331 854,257 60,010 
39,179 1,014 - 1,981 22,367 3,457 

~ 2,732 - 12 13,326 - 
17,793,514 8) 14,727,120 2|25,199, 68! 75,125] 17,288,340 
- 3,292 - ~ 

i : re ae ES 6 a 

—|. 23 - - 8 — 
54,892,849 73,322! 23,749,757 ~— |43,826 244 75| 37,058,670 
620,135 - 531,657 — | 2,325,939 _ 71,160 

- 27,761 = 68,310 = 273,942 - 
111,908 59,099 - 48,670| 372,624) 865,022 232,422 

= SO - 4,490 See ae SOO ~ 
6,905,274 - 3,220,492 43] 3,208,785 124 $23 , 235 
= - - - - - 50 
6,703,946 - 2,916,117 — | 3,074,142 ~ 766,166 
750 - fd ~ 140 = - 
166,433 - 234,341 - 73,767 - 30,837 
8,080 ~ - - ~ - ~ 
26,065 - 69 , 284 = 60,736 - 21,182 

- - ~ 43 = 124 = 
14,319,703 969} 16,406,053 10, 913)14,760,461 11,282) 9,985,874 
- 23 - ~ 75 - 
14,319,703 oF “16,406,053 — |14,760,461 : 9,985,874 
- 06 - _ 1 - 

~ 740 a 10,913 me 11,126 ~ 

17,543 751,259 ,883} 1,437,526 7,556] 3,457,296 1,750 

- ‘ 49,417 - 229,752 - 345, 202 - 

12,903 303,070 1,883} 792,388 7,556] 2,563,630 1,750 
4,640 390,387 - 253,356 - 507,334 - 

- 8,385 - 162,030 ~ 41,130 ~ 
99,213 366,406 375,382} 1,164,727 12,846] 935,463 528 , 222} 

- 248,858 - 544,722 - 164,539 - 

= 5,847 - 294,132 - 274,966 - 

- 7 - 3,003 - 4,093 - 

- 758 - 490 - 1,823 - 

~ - ~ 1,340 - 459 = 

- - - 1,562 - 1,764 - 

- 109,907 - 317,509 - 361,952 ~ 

- 129 - |, 31 42 19 _ 

~ - — 143 - ' 621 - 
99,213 370 375,382 1,795 12,804) 125,227 $28,222 

- 530 ~ - - - - 

61,701 - 90,349 - 52,146 21 54,548 

- 39,338 - 90,349 - 52,146 ‘21 54,548 


22,363 


7,440,768 
46,819 


6,538 
127,083,832 


= 


294,533,630 
5,225,749 
278,152 
2,925,246 
21,911,146 
50 
20,717,232 
1,640 
918,815 
8,080 
265,329 
92,254,525 
1,022 
37,800 
92,215, 103 


564,702 
535,157 
29,545 


1,274,956 


220 
1,274,736 
749,773 


621,180 
128,593 
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SHEDULE “B” 
EXPORTS OF > 


QUANTITY OF CANADIAN GRAIN EXPORTED FROM Oxanipar's 


- 


1915 1916 1917 


To United | To Other | To United | To Other | To United | To Other 
States Countries States Countries States Countries 


| | |} ff "= 


Canadian Customs Ports 


t bush bush bush bush. bush bush 
Milorta Voge een ea) ey his ce veh eos 48,653 : 14,169 13,409 : 
THeENDrIGGOy waa ek eels oie eae alohe Jee tle 48 653 - 14,169 - 13,409 - 
Saskatchewan—Total....... 0.00.0. cece eee 1,037,017 - 1,690,181 355,291 3,754,980 699,955 
ODBC WE gh it hes fara ah igus ta bee - |. oe ,629 - 123,034 - 
Liglcs) ipod BA} 0 GVO me Tey Si Net 1,034,223 - 1,676,552 355,291 3,327,882 699,955 
CERTID ayes ee Lurene ner Lc ee pd agra ea 2,794 - - - 304,064 - 
UO DOLE ee oe Se sos alM co veca'e ule ae - 35 2 571 - 33 
PPA REPS a's) rae Tinh.) ona hel eee tas Bae ga = 35 2 571 ~ 33 
Uh RCO AY Li! SRA ACARD ca a Uo AT A 15,878,214) 88,388,161} 12,925,109} 180,876,872) 27,762,264) 246,531,285 
4 ; ; 
rae 1915 1916 | | 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1915-1921 
Recapitulation— 


To United States.| 15,878,214) 12,925,105) 27,762,264 38,830,741} 5,650,419} 13,983,336) 49,783,774| 164,813,857 
To Other Count- 


Ties via United 


8 eee Ber atte 40,531,372) 133,055,061) 160,241,184) 104,104,492) 16,261,781} 28,832,533) 58,873,744) 541,900, 167 
anadian Sea 
OUTS is). alates 9. 47 ,856,789| 47,821,811; 86,290,101; 76,899,123) 44,373,690] 64,187,148) 48,522,086) 415,950,748 
Fotal........ ...} 104,266,375) 193,801,981] 274,293,549) 219,834,356} 66,285,890) 107,003,017| 157,179, 604/1,122,664,772 


: Total 1915-1921 | 
To geeks To Gahke. To United) To Other |To United, To Other | To United To Other 
3 States s | Countries States Countries| States | Countries States Countries — i 


bush. bush. bush, — 
1,586; 901} a alg 
1,580,201) 5 ier 
12,356,978} 1,055,246. 
146,444, ee 


11,46 /595 ie eae 


2 


107, 395, 830} 164, 813, 857 957, ar 


Lase SmPsent FROM «Fort Waning AND ane peti DURING 1 HE § 
TION,’ sikoreiniyiciii 


; Ae > ein x : Si f Ww ; , ; ay i 
Oe Wheat Oats Barley | Flax : Rye Total i 
PR eae Re EN a Bush. © Bush. Bush. | Bush. | Bush. _ Bush. : 
- fo Canadian Ports SAUNA RUS Gata wee ae 
Goderich uate sew 6,548,016) 2,994,946] 762,150} 292,163) 131,371 10,72 8, 646|...... 
Midland: cacirie el, 8,373,285} 1,902,949) 569,816)..... pith 597,850 11,443, 900) ‘3 288, 397 Bee 
Montreal. itr sa ose s/s 466,169} 995,264! 1,172,625 91,459) . 58, 585} 2,779,102!.. jee 
~ Port Colborne........... 14;949 045}. 120,095] 934,747 oe es 16,003,887]. Me 
Port Mebiioglt area at eer aia! 16,636,301) 2,609,025) 1,605,985) 165,677] iis, 805 ‘21; 135,793). 
Wi Tiffin. alesay pees Scaate SURO SNDN 8,710,230} 1,766,473 (715, 797 37,845) 149,240) 11, 379, 585} . 
Total to Canadian Ports...| 55,683,046/10,388, 752} 5,761,120} 587,144] 1,050,851) 73,470,913 ha an 3 
To United States Ports— Bis Neg 3 
PUNO ete Oa Pky eh ee 49,121,015] 3,562,056] 645,392} 470,010} 931,867) 54,730,340] 5,884,3. 
NOIR SO lo aie ine 1,600,485} 418,213} 144,803 36, TOON os waay aisle tera 
Cleveland... ........005 LOB BOOM Cee ten col AS RENT Sa an ibe est Pte eam ah 
ves DOLEONG Tk wwe aes AVL AAO eet Td soln nah ee eae eas agi Um muna en ne aah i, AAO ACERS 
‘ Duluth-Superior..,...... DOC; GS0ls ekicwineih dt 40,613} 673,721 121, 421 
Milwaukee... i.e sce B50, OLE 2s Uiieitetediny pdt pee acre call ape” Gunma iS 5 
Sandusky) 2 Se: Piss 210; OOO S Seer Nee eS MANE Sc ceca iain Nee Fora ‘ SENS ALY 
i POMBO isi a nice nee 3 1578, 415] sey cae Waratah ens ane , 90,770 Ear AR Cis 
Total to United States Pea 
BPP ela ek oie ee ne 57,746,415 3,980,260 830,808 1,180,528 1,144,057] 4,689,078 5,884,353} 
Grand Totals. ..... 113,429,461/14,369,021| 6,591,928] 1,767,672] 2,194,909] 138,352,991) 9,136,750 


Nore. —The foregoing figures are subject, as usual, to minor revision, which may be GocasOnud by ne 
Sy hilo Sues Cargoes at Ports other than these destined to. Final returns will not be available until all c, goes 
if een unloade : 


SCHEDULE “D” ce sal 
DOMINION BUREAU STATISTICS—INTERNAL TRADE DIVISION. 


Lake SutpMents From Fort WituiAM AND Port ARTHUR DURING THE Crop YEAR Ist SEPTEMBER, 1019, to alee 
1920, py Ports or DrsrrnaTION Ke 


a Wheat Oats Barley Flax 


a | | | 


To Canadian Ports— a sates 
lDepot Harbour: ........ GHSiO ZO Eo eNOS LAN Gia eal as are need el ae Se eae ne 658,029]...... Rigen 
Goderich eerie. cede os 9,352,622] 3,038,761 348, 552 81,882 21 12,942,099} 
Midland x tee iis. 9,038, 522) 2,707,635) 1,912,612). 0...00... 
Montreal. 2... 0.02... GiSeR 458,264) 1,609,485} 1,475,642 21,714). 1095134) 5674,2380) ae 
Port Colborne........... 19,183,544) 216556). COG 405i ay oe aate oo leiu eras we 4s Pv iecaista shane 
“Port MeNicoll i ss25 ). 2: 229,549,167| 2,713,200) 1,540,091 72,822 30,984; FOG Siew 
A DS 21 aR FS aa 11,196,425 730,344 24 AAO oe 12,005; 558) 5 oe vie ee Me 
- Total to Canadian Ports.. | 79,436,573)11,015,981| 6,067,741 176,418 
\ : . 
To United States Ports— ; 
PiU als Sis ees er M 300,443} 4,960,938} 417,163; 196,410).......... 874, 
Obicngat i Surya te 50,000} 418,213} 144,803 SO, 70S ean aaa Rt ated C4 Barge ae 
PIGMICE DUPETION, . iyo cal een ciad vin ok of he Aa ta es 40,612} 323,434 “Gai; 421| 
Ore Urn ey eC ART AOA RT CoS las ania ee aiid le fae INCAS Sa gale 
AWE Ke CS Py eel Dale dl 5 WAR Pa NAC HTEA TEA ae Rote YIN Fah ES aha a 90,770 
4 eae to United States 
Pe BS STB dec ycinlet sete Vet sls ots 1,367,387] 5,379,151; 602,578 
i Mra acAB Potted  o.i o fully 80,803, 960}16,395, 132} 6,670,320 
fi 
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SCHEDULE “EE” 


DOMINION BUREAU STATISTICS—-INTERNAL TRADE DIVISION 


Lake SHIPMENTS FROM Fort WILLIAM AND Port ARTHUR DURING THE CRoP YEAR Ist SepfumBer, 1919, ro 3ist August, 
920—sy NaTIonALity or Ports or DESTINATION AND CARRIERS 


Sample Elevator 
—— Wheat Oats Barley | Flaxseed Rye Total Mixed. Screenings 
Grain 
Bush. Bush. Bush, Bush. Bush. Bush. Lbs. Tons : 
To Canadian Ports— } 
Canadian Vessels........ 79,436,574/11,015,981| 6,067,742! 176,418) 1,068,677| 97,765,392) 7,264,058)..........., 
United States Vessels....|......... 05. Jacc eae “ibe ARODETa ONE WAR pe lp eee Nad OLE RAL ees Si ogee NED A RE MIM Ne MR aTeat Ke er are 4, Soy 
To Uniied States Ports— ' 
Canadian Vessels........ 722,111; 2,098,947).......... AST T9S eer see 2,958,254 §, 884,353) 8,957-0340 
United States Vessels... 645,275} 3,280,204 602,578 419,446 212,191 Dy 159, O04 obec 17,610-0696 
Grand Totals. ..... 80,803, 960/16 395,132) 6,670,320 733,060) 1,280,868) 105,883,340! 13,148,411) 26,567-1036 


‘SCHEDULE ‘“F” 


SHIPMENTS BY RAIL FROM ELEVATORS AT FORT WILLIAM AND PORT ARTHUR— 
DECEMBER 1920 TO MARCH 1921 (INC.) 


(Source—Lake Shippers’ Clearance Assn.) 


—— American | American | Canadian | Canadian Local Total 
Seaboard | Domestic | Seaboard | Domestic | Elevators 

Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Nt TCA ae Ana Se ce ae 9 eee 5, 187, 237 871,366] 2,336,197 3,767,360 697,926} 12,860,086 
peau Hele riye Tol Ore rs Stl AOLOZ SI nec twat: 54, 742 1,890,876 154, 957 2,146, 598 
PSEC Ve eo ey Cunsier sa} 436, 683 L370 422,299 52,975 149,411 1,062,743 
Biber Renee soeere ou teas Wr eh ure Meee Teer eiarig) «gi sh) DELO by trae ER CTs ee, 176, 400 1,179 178,758 
1 gy NO aaa! I Rac elas ea PIB OO2 Ka ciikeic ans 174,495 LAP bSOla eS Sos ee ae 411,632 
Total Grain: 0. os 5,892,545 873,920| 2,987,733 5,902,146) . 1,003,473] 16,659,317 


SCHEDULE “G” 


EXPORTS FROM ST. JOHN, N.B. AND MONTREAL, P.Q., SEPTEMBER 1, 1919 TO AUGUST 
31, 1920, WITH TOTAL SHIPMENTS TO PORTLAND, ME., IN BOND 


Vera Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye Corn Total 
St.John. is SS a A A aaa aaa 13, 626, 542 330,999] 1,006, 535 80, 742 TOGE 49 BR Ss ingame 15, 151, 623 
tN SUHey ieserene Ape cus Ors 31, 422, 546] 2,441, 2841 7, 282,836 39, 392 456, 402 1,474/41, 639, 934 
In Bond— 
TO POPrtignimon vou a tes 13,019,180] 1,094,359) 1,443, 848).......... S80 41S eyes 16, 442,805 


TEDL SOSA AE SSG A BAS SBE ee SA USS SY ee cane EPRI Enani== SEER OGISD IE SeURPIGESSE IESSEERGAITED UEC EESOIREIATTIGSOETASIALSESSIRI-TE-ESSSSTSD Se SLIETAT CLE GRID'2 
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SCHEDULE “H” 


SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


PUBLIC ELEVATORS IN THE EAST ri 
Total Receipts of Canadian and United States Grain, crop years 1918-1919 and 1919-1920. 


Crop Year 1918-1919 Crop Year 1919-1920 
Receipts reamaal eae Spee 
United | : United | 

Canadian States Total Canadian States Total 

Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
Wheat 133,693,991) 48,138,118 181, 832, 109} 141,641,693) 20,674,592 162,316, 285 
RAE ee ee ab Salas 10,180,477| 32,181,161} 42,361,638) 17,091,582 799,653] 17,891,235 
PUT LO tune ensicare eos alleys elo lo 16, 552, 857 925,672} 17,478,529} 12,315, 737 666,879} 12,982,616 
Flax SOM Maa eee ca Lea 807,145 225 SOD a tea ieee 225, 152 
Rye 391, 273 940, 314 1,331,587 1,170,346} 12,005, 689 13, 176, 035 
OPT Wiz Pe Ce ire orate 27,909 1, 154, 508 1 Bap Boye 9G Mt ane an RD 1, 283, 261 1,283,261 
Total 161,653,652} 83,339, 773| 244,993,425] 172,444,510} 35,430, 074| 207,874, 584 


NN EE US ens ce nN ET 


SCHEDULE “I” 


QUANTITIES OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF GRAINS RECEIVED AT DULUTH (NORTH 
PORTAL AND FT. FRANCES) FOR THE CROP YEAR ENDED AUGUST 31, 1920 


RECEIPTS 


eS S650 500 00 ooo 


Wheat 


Bush. 


ed RMR MAAS lat spt tai ie Reh aA ML Ia ial tTo aie abe p vie) ye, fall by\ie | gi/-eyiaotm), wie yy: oi) metal tw Neo, Dema om ee Lae Tele ea esa 


SHIPMENTS 


975, 264 


Oats Barley Total 
Bush. Bush. . Bush. 
5,777 237,160 | 1,118,201 


a ——— 


TON Gane SEGWAY ALR Ie Se ONES er oUt HEN TeV) des 3 480, 000 
ELAN INTO Raine oreo oe ged ee ED ile SRS ANTS 321, 083 
TBA TiN PNA bi 1c A ORR NSIT ran a See AGN NM He nOME ene NURSE UIMciae 39,442 

840, 525 


bros OCA 50,375. 530,375 
OL HOMER IIR bathe Mazes | 321. 083 
PH eH NS taal aii: 39,442 
tO eae 50,375 890, 900 


yal 012 ses eh he ee BN en I one AOL en AS Ae rc Sn SE SATA A ee ey TT 


QUANTITIES 


(From Customs Figures 


} 


SHIPPED THROUGH NORTH PORTAL (ON THE SAULT STE. MARIE, 
MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL LINE) 


Mai venrauniennre Ce NT cab SUR ee 
—. Bushels 

“EME NGL Si EU aN RL etn NU TM Me eg RT Dee e  p MRN Mee Peg ye 9: 307,873 
GROEN ES HE ULNAR Ri te UD eo RN, IR ly UNS ea oe 41,437 
aid i ee he Ro) Shah saan Be Ra Yo To Send Re AVA scr lc De EA a a Ae sty 
[ya QySpOren Penh Mine Genie AL RCA He nO aaa ies Bean rye hn hee DSL am Lu Cate CRASS race Cu oNa Oat ’ ' 
PRU es Ma Pincha 5 a ar Bk tee GF ae te re SG Te RRR i eles Na het iu Sh ANNE a ee ae 21,358 
Ao RU a Rtas Greer ny a Annet amy NG Mpa Cry’ MES ve *. 409,229 

Beir ce RT Pe gy SE AS Teh ESIC SS ST a 
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860 68F bOE ‘TS STZ LOI 998 ‘IGT 


C18 ‘OF 0g0‘9 1196 ‘ST 168 ‘ZI NicP SGM SER Sg Note NESTS AN a Anos eio ate aerate er SRN na Ae rec Sogn " poosxep yt 
199 ‘S70‘Z FP6'8 008°Z £86 ‘T £0 96 869 “SER ‘T BET ne 610 ‘OST WfO8 NET EY ERP OI KG eet ee lel na an ote re aS ae ae 26-8’ 6, Rod) Ok Lat hl oe wie teal god te TEIOP) 
C60 ‘T C60 ‘T oe a eee Oe ee ee ee ee SEI Nite RO Babe Rn anh OR ENS MIEN lige Babes Me EC Te eed pyeoymM yong 
S10 ‘OT 760% ; PLES Z1g I8¢ 989 989 ‘¢ CRT £e TF ots el Ee eat NES pee pr ae | Oe Ne a BMa rut ra ee ANAT Serer ENE eT cree ER suBog 
av9'r6s's& — | tg9‘oe0'9 —fsez‘s60'tt lzps‘oee‘e ege‘ort‘e _ leoz VORY 1A BST AVES 119"G (| a cor as ag ee eee AglIeg 

—S}HOg Bog uBIpeUeD BIA 
i ‘ —SelyUNoD 10410 OF, 

7 . = 3 SSE, =e RSet = pay eens 
491 006 Ths [PrL "e189 |eeo‘zes‘sc |1ss‘T9a‘91 cer ‘For ‘FOr [pet ‘1¥2 ‘091 DOO 990 "EET |CLE TES" OY yee en agen 5 oy eee [P70], 
Srl 169 Ish [hee '116 ‘6h |ees‘ese‘ze |3cr‘oos‘cr |tzE‘6et‘ze |290 ‘cep ‘ge UGS VEY OPE HOG O60 Goes 5 ae ee ae WOU MA 
904 LOT '€ 806 8LL°T | 182‘ €6¢ 866 ‘Sh 209 O8T 308 'TSZ 386 ‘SIZ OBP OUT. Sef en ee eg ony 
609 “SFI a9 11 SST OL 998 ‘9F Bb8 “Ce 863 “6 888 “LI 8 Me ee ee SOG Meee 
8/0 ‘SE VS, PCR wer vale! teh 186 ‘> O86 Sts SE OOH Neale ene AO 10t Bites ee eng ye ie teak’ ose 780 'Q O82 ‘OZ Te res eae hg ge 0 SiN ae U9 OEM peal on ein dod ge are Meaty MEE Ne Tate atyds ‘asBog 
GOF 982 °89 [SEL ‘gest forc‘ose'e | 3¢¢ ‘ese BUS SVL GL |90r 28S "0e «| 38e er Gago TGLE ho) eet ee ee 8180 
€€9 ‘F08 Te rai ad eee es ee Jet ee en oe nen peewee pera [G6 ‘ST OSE ‘ZZ €S8 ‘O1Z re rey ean del pkey mers 628 °SG¢ acy ah Soe a Ree RES IOS pA RE RNS? Wis re CRNA SB thi a al TG Ree AEP ce Ta eR Peesxep yy 
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TITIES OF EACH KIND OF GRAIN IN STORE AT THE INTERIOR TERMINAL _ oy 
EVATORS AT THE CLOSE OF THE CROP YEAR (AUGUST 31) 1915-19200 


“Wheat. | Oats Barley Flax | Rye Corn | Timo- | Total ied? ; 
aa mip A thy © Grain 


-“Bush.| Bush. |: Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. | Bush. Lbs.“ 9 


eve) 20,826 133 344 GEA MCE e Aint tute Mutaoee 27, QU OVE cata 
Bee 2O0 BOLD F238, O88 Os Godt Sy OLOL. cane ens bale ka inn Pha aay 296, (OBI. cole eeheunomary, | 
166,999} 39,247) 1,962 Doar MMi haide warns eta leneb QOS:, SOULE MUONS ie Met calean 
Pilea rh 2, 9181 110,874 64 LOA ee CL eas LOLS, OBS Oa aD Naame ae 
a ie Pie Oat Aa Ebon) 00, Lhe 3/1 3) By O68). da ven th OF DUOR Loa are 
».| 241,867) 14,491) 900; STAI 2 LAST PWes de OW OT AV ZR cere 


; { ‘ 
apacity 3,500,000 bush. 
Saskatoon— ‘ 
ORG Ge aR Re att i vhs (On BLA eel Fao ge hr) CS Aart hie Ds OS2hieees SY 
AR, 94,087) 33,485 SOLE hay Gad haat a iksaipuiee eg atne cb sane tht te 142,840 LES Cis 
Oi SOat aay OURO Vcan is, DUNC A IC IRE SOG. at RA Sa aia Ui eras Bo AGT fees 4 
Sa ate 40,720| 76,821 3,560 Die atime layla svc n Sen ale pata LOA P26 aaa a 
PSC ESN. 2,913) 59,560 De AON ei alte ibe a BE ROO RN a) FA ey tk ge a 
“Shae al aa 188,359 AERO ie a a a A GO riety ba hiaass cain [ies winnie eee 197,334)... Dy 
i ‘ 


3 The cleaning equipment includes 10 No. 9 Monitor receiving separators, two Monitor Flax cleaners, 
© Richardson Wheat and Oats separators and one No. 9 Monitor Screenings separator. A Morris dryer . 
h drying capacity of 24,000 bushels of wet grain per day is installed in a separate building. Steam for 


ing purposes is furnished from separate boiler house. 


| 
Coe 1 047 10, 982 PO eve Big ES EERE So 22) 100l yas pe 
ROL Lsiseiewint ell TOGO en, 109). ORO bat Neal Triad We ate ers LO VS POI ac yrurduion 
POS oS 8627 98,2241) 125578 pod a GL le wa a 331} 114,843] 62,760 - 
CU Eran aae 8 CER As Gn 898) 50,018} 12,270 104 235 1, 000 8,383} 72,908} 112,050 
eeu et art DOS ORR! 25) IAL C)9B0P. heel ts SEO a ty tesa: of Lat, BOOT) as eet 
spacity 1,250,000 bush. Aas 3 : 
-Vancouver— he 
EPP OM Ren ry OOOL es elh a Cinta wr ales « GEV atd Mra ay Mae Lae APA 1 OOS i teen 
POT ee RAS CODEC Og Oe fines’ s ake fui ace oy SOR TS i [Ween cna RUZ Oh ORO Shear esas 
ae 1D) BON Laat PE A Rah a ALAS SIN eC O19 S60] o eneagne i ate 
a Beeb ob, OOO SOAP ORS COE SRD SERS a ARN TAGS Ae A Waraoesear MEM Evi b | pregame his fo 
Vancouver Elevator does not have any drying apparatus. Has two No. 9 Monitor receiving sep- 
Favors. = : < 
Norz.—Elevators only opened at years indicated. 
| i iN Or 
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SCHEDULE “1” 


QUANTITIES OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF GRAIN. CARRIED OVER AT FORT 
WILLIAM AND PORT ARTHUR AFTER CLOSE OF NAVIGATION. —IN PUBLIC 
TERMINAL AND PRIVATE TERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Date Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye Total 


a | 


DOE eee ne Bake a irjevesh in St 6,694,613] 3,308,989) 1,135,912) 1,354,305)............ | 12,493,819 
PIQUE {DGG ION ea ol 7,912,862; 3,311,938 907, 270 DID SOL Wega ass. 12,707,959 
jt EAE IRS BSG 1) ea pe pa 13,055,239} 6,622,103 697,197 985, 610) 5.0 cena 21,360, 158 
RESTA ORIG oe bis 2,826,241} 2,911,125 919, 845 AIB OTB i heim 7,075, 734 
ca REARS ES OS CoCchty Rha tea ener 7,330,921| 2,674,692) 2,223,620 B80, LORI ios La eno 12,618, 338 
#1919 (Dec. 14) (12)......... 3,179,556) 1,776,461 664, 245 181,377 277,692} 6,079,331 
1920( Dee. 12) (10)...-..... 11,922,789| 3,999,697) 1,108,060 701, 685 306, 750 16 Cees 


BO A 


*Public Terminal Elevators only. 


SCHEDULE ““M” 
DISTANCES FROM GRAIN SHIPPING PORTS TO LIVERPOOL 


FSF SRILA TS CESS SN SoS a Cae er we RTT. as REM What cna Dain MAT PDT My mae eyumPINaI an) TOTyoe ST 


Nautical Miles 


ah ssidin To Liverpool 


VeDCOUVEr, Via FADADIAL.. sis Soa veo wo lawn hie tye sete Wiel et wei wle Cpe) al ating ttecennede 8,634 
ue DUCZ ests AUP ie Be Sie ON SUN aoe CAR Hn gm CRUE NA VAS AIFS GE YS OCA 18,044 

mf : Magellan Straits.. ah aishie Wek ub Sos et Bape Molton nn Donlipas cacy ie alien a a 14,317 
WEATELS Cie PATTI Gis ile (bie ate Ui8 Sy perce mit Over shee *harinyh italy nya 7 aie fie lal eas aie amma 8,613 
i SUCZ is) is Lite liseelb ate Vaerp ithe Mieatemestet Wtenen Laliel Win auninsuasmaet eA aN aimee a ateli 18,022 

iy Magellan Straits. ip Nia cay chia fla dolore WryreamiMs Chimeuel Hela ahe Ser ae rb Aaa cir As ea es a 14,296 


Buenos Aires... .. .-. SSF AAG GNISeian thal elaar eee aie nw a Veh aie pA Jel NW sso la ies Ailta celia Rene R athe Dos 6,258 
Montevideo... .. + PERL Oh eile Mi sek ena he Ueno inet Mleriene (iter ble ienar mele Wi/sae/ Atel get tasks 6,133 
Valparaiso via Panama. . De Si latek int di aig talent ar ite Fak se alcat let Ws to be each alea/i Na eS 7,157 

Magellan Straits. erie a MC PeM alin cela umn carn TaN Meee NMR rs Gh eELY (ual 8,747 
MSL OUrA eG, AUS eg VIB SUCZ 6 i ise lie Ue Ge ile ecw tipietiieiie beter awl a wr linkel \UG@ale 6 hl Roache 11,018 
NMA EIB a eee s (hlilia' ve Halle’. BiW lw ley “#AO ips By os Ve hiya wh are lint Ke Ret lewivar “ve ul VMN) gg antes Lie le ey a REE 11,501 
SAUTE CSU eee Bear Sui fel eh geip. dalig aka Go nh Call euiyia bel dhe apvinig eidtollw lise (eirureniaayte lieth lolte( ae eid iat (wil ipliaitivet +1 salhaMel ais We 7,865 
NEMS SR iclg 2 ore Vo. ols? ere oe Bye 01) Satie e fie wine se held ie oie demnnmintids 8. aie (sles elite (ph oiiea ers aaa 7,214 
ES INAADER NOS Fave OE ie co Boek genie a) Wee VR, mele Siriano le) pre Runs) ae lute virdellat 9165) pic elias Vets eagle aenshe 6,223 
PRON Pee ae ae 6S leh ce 0 phe) loves Ba fe '6 ion be lw ah Wier emacs we etelhiw Mica oie lta Mats veaiarg ima 7,868 
Singapore. , Seer ras gine tig Ae ale da etia lie Nels Ae elk ue pit es OAT ae Sa ene 8;21P 


St. Petersburg via Hull and oats ERTS eT aa) MAN A are a AS SY) Se STL RS SD ie eB 1,280 

IN HOLS COTM GAO ewe Ti Runt AC Hea Ws Soar eet up ee 1,716 

“s SHOR bn ela ng 3 aie tek ei ar a Aa ia ey CMY le eA e acelie Aiea Tso unch naas 2722 

Pra raey eet ih RON TAL ii 5s). spel jy ts ein) sh foe he ents se! inlted gaya id aM ene. &, 9) “sell irene iilste 930 

i Te SOOCLAT Ge lS Ae eh oR CHE Ns Saar ta r ioye lethay cena Nakai @ etllloiec eam tity 1,366 

Ft Rope Aum RO LATIN Chee tile! Sn Nata ars ee an Mula staal a EIeY CAM athens gale ets ar tau aU Vie PL nee Cun a an ~ 1,372 
[Ion LESS Seite memati RRL Reape nit OM nant a kc ANN 880 ‘ 

#) NOTES CO CLAIIG oscar haa Mal natok Melets lott Mtelee Mecalttatte Mies Nivetbuneein Pet eine ret ace Mbeete 1,276 

“ S. of a neaaaaia ahi Cubbie aneianie feiihele! ihe hema torn ge verte tail Mal ouitievod Nia venue teh fevalnl ofan 1,282 

WAT CHANPEL.%, (iieu: sts 5 GAN ahve blo ah \p to Accottadl Hema MUMS esiLcs Teh SeRMM Uotelce Ls TR aCayM. tnt Con ann 2,104 


OY GPSS HEA PAU Woo ERE NU NG OVUM ae RAMSEY SRM se RIL Pua cetuAe Maca th YMA SMT: AEs Ua IA NAN ALC M7 SS. 3,463 
OES IS ETE) AS A MRE eC TRA NCU yh aa EMMA PHAR EAL BEL ae AVE Nea 3,418 
Set ch Rin [aN PO Raitt Se Cea Mi oS a RAS RDM CA Ww LN CNOA Mtn CL ON HSS IL) 2,760 
VALORES HS Lat ae hellh * a A ec RIN AER a dh ws bm Lilo white lola hOR Thee EN relat ets Piece ete! Gusto k I Rp es nae me xm 2,625 


MONRO VOTAUSER Ca) Gh Lr hahaa ta fie a aylACNe DEMONS ko lela fi Sol! ol yraib tetera neds Mireles AU ether sol.< vat thy <i ae Ras RO 3,036 
ed ALTE CoS Bt) Fe gras RRR Pe uh ra Mt SU STOW ee COAL OTR LDS VERA! CA CU DETR Mea Mele dg pe br 7 
POE LES TG LG's Sole we dana Sins aw Lite econ Tel) ewe Sere Nile wf eau Nene sonih steve aller: voila tenon inn ha amea ames 2,776 


(1 nautical mile=6,080 feet.) 
(Distances taken from Philip’s Mercantile Marine Atlas of the World, 1905.) 
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SCHEDULE “N” 
ie MEMORANDA 
From the Deputy Minister of Trade and Commerce to the Clerk of the Committee 
f : May 3rd, 1921. 


Replying to your letter of the 21st ultimo in which you state that you are directed 
by the Chairman of the Senate Committee on Export Trade Routing to ask me to 
eable to the High Commissioner’s Office in London for rates from South America, 
Australia and the East Indies, I beg to advise you that the following cablegram on 
this subject has just been received from the High Commissioner's Office :— 


Yours twenty-second April. Following rates paid by Royal Commission on wheat supplies :— 
1919—from Australia to United Kingdom—105 shillings per ton. 
1920—from Australia to United Kingdom—150 shillings per ton. 
1921—-from ‘Australia to United Kingdom—52 shillings six pence per ton. 

These rates are for wheat and / or flour. . 


River Plate to United Kingdom for wheat: 
1919—up river—65 shillings. 
down river—62 shillings and six pence. 
1920—up river—112 shillings and six pence. 
down river—107 shillings and six pence. 
1921—up river—45 shillings. 
down river—42 shillings and six pence. 
Bahia Blanca to United Kingdom on wheat: 
1919— 65 shillings. 
1920—112 shillings and six pence. 
~ 1921— 45 shillings. 
India to United Kingdom on wheat: 
1918—-75 shillings per ton. 
1921—-20 shillings. Scale basis, i.e. 18 cwt. wheat, 17 cwt. maize. 
Endeavouring to obtain complete figures other years and will cable again. 


May 6, 1921. 


With further reference to your letter of the 23rd ultimo, in regard to grain rates, 
T bee to advise you that I have just received a further cablegram from the High 


Commissioner’s Office, reading as follows :— 
_ Further my cablegram second regarding grain rates. Verbally informed following com- 
mercial rates prevailed for wheat per ton. 


AUSTRALIA 


1920—Highest one hundred fifty shillings lowest one hundred shillings average one 
hundred forty-three shillings one penny. 

1919—-Average one hundred five shillings, 

1915—-Average ninety-three shillings three pence. 

1914—-Average twenty-four shillings. 


RIVER PLATE UP RIVER 


1920—Highest one hundred ninety-five shillings lowest thirty-seven shillings six pence 
average ninety-three shillings four pence three farthings. 

1919—-Average one hundred fifty-three shillings nine pence, 

1915—-Average sixty-six shillings two pence three farthings. 

1914—-Average seventeen shillings eleven pence farthing, 


INDIA KARACHI DEADWEIGHT 


1920—Highest one hundred thirty-three shillings nine pence lowest one hundred ten 
shillings average one hundred seventeen shillings eleven pence, 

1919—Average one hundred eighteen shillings nine pence. 

1915—Average fifty-two shillings six pence. 

1914—Average fifteen shillings one penny. 


BOMBAY DEADWEIGHT 


1920—Highest one hundred forty-seven shillings six pence. Lowest fifty shillings 
average eighty-eight shillings and half penny. 
» 1919—Average one hundred thirty-seven shillings. 
1915—Average sixty-two shillings eight pence farthing. 
1914—-Average seventeen shillings one penny farthing. 


’ Regarding 1916, 1917 and 1918, controlled rates in force or no ship available. 
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May 12, 1921. 


With further reference to your letter of the 28rd ultimo, in regard to grain rates, 
T now enclose copy of a letter from the Foreign Freight Agent of the C.P.R., giving 
the rates from the Pacific coast:— : 

As advised the first bulk grain through this port to the United Kingdom cleared per §,S. 
War Viceroy, November, 1917. This grain was handled as an experiment by the Government, 
and we have no particulars as to rates. There were several other shipments that went forward 
during the war but they were all handled on Government account. Since the first of January 
last the following shipments have been handled :— 


SS. Effingham, Jan. 8, destined Glasgow... 2. 2... 4. 68,253 bush. No. 1 
SS. Ponong, Jan. 19, destined Glasgow. i>. 88 ol. a: 81,080 cant 
SS. Buenos Aires, Jan, 19, destined London.. .. .... 112,000 5 


SS. Siam,’ Feb. 7, destined St. Nazaire... 42) 4.6 66 ee 167,398 fi 
' : 37,597 bush. No. 2 


The rates ranged from $16 per 2,240 pounds to $23 per 2,240 pounds Canadian currency, 
From what information I can get from reliable exporters and steamship lines at Seattle 
the rates were approximately as follows :— 


RO PCE BNL ial ee a igo aE BLS Ais RRM GTS Se aOR MEMEO aie ree OA en ate Hae 27S. tO 8 28e60. 
1913 SLIT RTA ENR MULT ERI gn TR MMAR HOTA, CPC cpa ON ae Reger PAC Ta a aC ee 40s. to 50s. 
1914 CO Rial cha lhe (4s oe ew chi dels OPT AMIE RW Baer Beh og iMyL Wha Cale Ee 380s. to 45s, 
1915 SR es he Sel Oi a JARS o Nie ot eileen aaa a a Mat ROG SRO a Last AR We oh ta A ae 50s. to 55s. 
1916 EG Mate ea Ney inte MC UeE LE al a RTR ETE ATEN Bae RUM TE ATER Pict perke tah ett 75s: to 135s. 


when the United States Government took control and we were not in a position to get informa- 
tion as regards rates. 

June to September, 1920, large ances were about $26 per 2,240 pounds United States Funds, 
November, 100 shillings; December, 90 shillings; and January, 1921, 80 shillings to 85 shillings; 
February, 70 shillings to 75 shillings; and yeas 50 shillings to 65 shillings. At present lines 
are quoting 65 to 70 shillings. 

As regards the rates from United States ports: I understand from Portland, Ore., the rate 
to the United Kingdom in 1914 was 80 shillings. It increased to 120 shillings per ton during 
the war and has now gone down to 65 shillings. i 


\ 
i 


SCHEDULE “0” 


fs ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OF THE PRODUCTION OF WHEAT AND OATS THAT 
WERE CONSUMED IN THE UNITED STATES DURING EACH OF THE SEVEN FISCAL 
YEARS ENDED JUNE 30, 1919 


Fiscal year ended June 30— Wheat Oats 

p.c. pcs 
REE RES G0) Basing ah id Oa SE Sy nicce Pu AN Asan En A ON iy Sa a ea a at 80-9 99-81 
s RUDD Sulit OU WOU Wear WR ag Oa aM ORG UI NaN PUNE BU NARI A rae atege Ap A hai aN ead Ubi rt 62:7 91-2 
LOE Ges Pe 1s) Sea Ss OLE Ssh ec hase a ae Rare daa eae ney Le eG, Ma eNL OR 76-3 93-7 
UNUM oat Crea Nl ban SRR a Nana aeRO MOEA EML: Sic ol De IA Na satis Nile yutes sound Maa auy Wak pan 68-0 92-4 
UI BY AN Ec eOot NUE oh ORNS 3 AY ag NAR REL WRC TORN wnt Ca pa RIVE OMG Ti RES At onga ut Ae Ari ak Gl 79-2 92.2 
Hi bb UR del fa As BL a a EE UAE IR TEST cl CY MDa MLA ay Cd os Gg oe geet Sy Hy 68-8 92-9 
MA i CB Ge Rs UC toad, phe Teale ia Lata ROR el MaMa CR Vena LAG oak ons ay nn 76:3 96-9 


1In this year 22,273,624 bushels of oats were imported 
Norr.—The above percentages are derived chiefly from Tables 16 and 34, pp. 520 and 533 in the U.S. 
Year Book of Agriculture, 1919. 
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It. ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OF THE GROSS PRODUCTION OF WHEAT AND OATS 
THAT WERE CONSUMED IN CANADA DURING EACH OF THE SEVEN CROP YHARS 


ENDED AUGUST 31, 1920 


Crop year ended August 31— 


ARM PSUS dite e) oi6) bce) alas sw) se) a) Wyle oye a NE tee wer acer Ip ia) eile eve(iW ie lel ho $e) wee wer ele 4.6. 6 eb wo area male b siv lere boas ag 


Miigialiby Sy OIL 4) #6: Sais Je ¥lel\et py of wibaeiei ey a) 0. 4) 4) \simyel Silas Gla) a able) oie e 4 BS j¥) 0 6, 0/6 ele e #) gf bells) a we eels © oe 6 oe steel 6 0s 


Memeo) Siielav elie 6/46) Sas) «tall wel ale send © lve Ve! es) ore ee! s\ (uo) /s: 6) je)/sua) ve. 4 sics) ei Slee o)'e o 68) 6.08 aie a 8 wee oe ee 6 (ele. e 09 v0) 6 


32°8 
39-0 
18-6 
17-2 
26-0 
30°2 
45-3 


79-0 
73-6 
83-9 
87-3 
87-0 


Nort.—The above percentages are calculated from the figures in Tables I and IIT in the article on 
the Distribution of the Wheat and Oat Crops of Canada, 1909-19 in the Monthly Bulletin of acbedeviie 


- Statistics for April 1920, pp. 75-81. 


SCHEDULE “P” 


Imports are considered as negligible. 


Tue Renatrve PeRcENTAGE or Export or FLOUR AND WHEAT FROM THE UNITED STATES, ALSO THE RELATIVE 
PERCENTAGE oF Exports or FLOUR AND WHEAT FROM CANADA, IN EACH CASH DURING THE LAST SEVEN 


YEARS 


UNITED STATES 


Years ended Dec. 31— 
1913 


Pen Cee ee Wee m6) eis) oe 0 bs) 6/0 oe a0 6 $8.8 bo 06 0 2 bbe wee 


Wien el G41 Mer PR aaT o! 9) \d01 6) 16), el eh whe)! sie ale 4) be 6 9 8 a ee lel ee 6.8 


CANADA 


Years ended Mar. 31— 
1914 


PCy kat ieee eC eRe On Ta at Te Yaar Te De OMe YC 0 SW ae 


Oi wee aes 's le ial visite @ elelats |e leteljsis! « oleic wee s8) e.8 w)8 0) 8 


Sse ce ile! wills a is: alye « ‘ev s/h @ 8 ele a) 8) 0 a0 0 a> me )v 8: O08 eo wee. 8 
sien Vile ie ielres | Sa) vie ew) ei,le)wirsi-é pal pie aie oad! eh wal ay eye le! 6 Be!) & 


a ee 


AiG 16) ( 8 |S) be arisiltel és Oleiiei Siie) oe. qos SP Suv eles 60) eo ve) 6 o Bie wie 


ASEM TELS iy 


Flour 
expressed 
as Wheat 


Percentage of 


a ee ae ee eS ee ey SS) ee ee 


99, 508, 968 
173, 861, 944 
205, 925, 577 
154, 049, 686 
106, 202,318 
111,177,103 
148, 086, 470 
218, 280, 231 


120, 426, 579 
71,913,385 
157,745, 469 
189, 643, 846 
150,392,037 
41,808,897 
77,978,037 
129,215,157 


12, 278, 206 
12,769,073 
15, 662, 400 
14,379, 000 
13,919, 604 
21,706, 700 
26, 449, 881 
19,853, 952 


4,832, 183 
4,952, 337 
6,400,214 
7,425,723 
9,931, 148 
9,205,439 
8, 863, 068 
6,017, 032 


55,251, 927 
57,460, 829 
70,480, 800 
64,705, 500 
62, 638, 218 
47, 680, 150 
119,024, 465 
89, 342,784 


21,744, 829 
22,285,517 
28, 800, 963 
33,415, 754 
44,690, 166 


41,424, 476} 


39, 883, 806 
27,076, 644 


Wheat as 
exported 
Wheat | Flour 
p.c p.c 
64-3 35-7 
Lord 24-8 
74-5 25-5 
70-4 29-6 
62-9 37-1 
53-2 46-8 
55-4 44-6 
71-0 29-0 
84-7 15-3 
76:3 23-7 
84-6 15-4 
85-0 15-0 
77-1 22-9 
50-3 49.7 
66-2 33°8 
82-6 | 17-4 
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SCHEDULE “Q” 


QUANTITIES OF THE DIFFERENT KINDS OF GRAIN IN STORE AT THE OPENING OF NAVIGATION—APRIL 23, 1920— ; 
AND AFTERWARDS EXPORTED ABROAD AT POINTS OR PORTS OTHER THAN AT Fort Winutam AND PorT 


ARTHUR 
a ae Se RES aE SI SS ES SG SST Ea a TPG GO Tat Sat 


— Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye | Total . 
Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. ° | Bush. 
Country Elevators, Western : 
POEVISLON Ce Wiki et ans aan 11, 9438, 005 8,090, 635 1,564, 531 DOA RDO NE oi Alege ana 21,892,996 
Interior Terminal Elevators ve 
Saskatoon............ 2,054, 681 392,099 3,363 2 SO} wae ck es 2, 453, 004 
Moosejaw. ooe. es: 1,264,735 320, 818 10,043 Capo 2,849 1, 606, 220 
OSS Cea gr aN Me a 1,257,902} ~ 568, 689 52, 886 1,370 24,3381 1,905,178 
Wancouver.s, Goose 6c: 19,989 19,475 Bi BLO Oa a eae erro 48, 034 
PIBPO UW EAMOOUT Mace i Tk. eal rN Rie Ne ais VAMC UR eNRy MON t EMG ER TOC RY CMe Sg i 
NY AC HES 36 Penta Bae WAR Ean i ara 25,271 131,015 Yer Vb Give ME moe Wy ce NLS AOE Gy. 229,444 
PE TEEN ae teeta R Meg anual Wao ial: Fos FOOT ich ch SERENA Write Gu AHE. lw, fi8 9) ppipnclietanr a ean a aaa 55, 423 
Port MeNiecoll) 0200.05. 25: 169, 603 87,933 SOATBRY Ruta ee ea 260,951. 
Clalit facto ch ade pus died oe dye ban Sneha wee MM: Wigs a sel 2A ks 8 te a A as i ie 
Goderich... .. eat: Gan aya abe cay A462, 282 Za AOOK ses eal aii Oak opi SAE Rey} fee: TINE tie 484, 682 
ER GTORGOMG Sa ccerue mene ile scec LGASBSS oie pene n TS ASO hi ou Tae (alee la nos eS ah we 168,842: 
WOME SEOM Ae ce bee looks Aid ay ae tee ate PORES d Ua ale uipeee Uy Sa Ra 19 BIS 
Port Colborne: sues es B96, BTS oh eee aera One eet eae Mela Sn CRAGE Wet cen aN an a 326, 678 
EECA ken Matalin 786, 272 438,976 TAO SOG ee Bue 3,439! 1,369,496 
EDREDOO NR fe EN Geka adit atal. are ara le Nie rR 8's RA A AUR MEO DARN De Tan (APNG Hac! 42,042 
Weston) NDioseiees Sishedig ig Way ete CoM ues Md PSD BO A a as Aa eae 719,207 a" 
SPO na IN Pec eh aan BOS Bool orate amie SAMOA OE Te ON Rae ae, RUS RR UI YB 338, 278 
Het FT SEEN EEN TR ee Rh MUR ap aN) ee A Wel i Om Cao i nee at CRATE NIGER pe 8 
Portiang, Mesos vee est 487, 486 140, 817 LAG BIO ee ais 160, 730 935, 432 
Praleimmored Ms UNE Cade gn dcs Neto Ad 2 MAMAS Cn GE IRE AR AaB SECS Seales iG, etn 12,446 12,446 
etal st Ke dcenewe cs 19,912,633] 10,274,477} 2,170,195 306, 831 203,795| 32,867,931 


PN esc MA nO onc, usenet nn nee uns SE 


SCHEDULE “R” 


Dominion BuREAU OF STATISTICS 
DEPTH OF WATER 


Vancouver... .. .. ..In channel $5 feet.. .. .. at wharf over 35 feet 

MEG TEPOR Lui) Wie ae atten oe e A A Hee ARES OE i os ip ’ 
QUEBEC Hise ei ies dels Path SORA ey cer i RA Ua ate 

Se dohnys NeBiio. sss ig VACA eb bs ae fs ia Hs Best SOOT ices Mitra ok 

Portland, Me... 0.. .3 At DVL OO BO Sue) ee Ure aa ae SQ 

IG MEK. So eg Gwe 5 Wea a es Coen rt ee tac «over 40 *f 

MEET Le Saree cle! ie tN ewe i OVCL AO ia er eR Ay alan Ge anaes tt over 40 * 


Per Mr. Stewart, Hydrographer, Department Marine and Naval Service. 


SCHEDULE “5S” 


‘ DOMINION BUREAU OF STATISTICS 


Propuction or GRAIN IN THE Prarriz PRovINCES—MANITOBA, SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA— 


1914-1920 

PI Nc a i Ct cr Cae Re ee Sanna jenna a A ee PS 3 SDSS ARIAT OMEN RE SS 

Wheat Oats Barley Flax Rye Total ih 

Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. Bush. 
EA 2 Pe NL GU OU AG a, Ue Ag 140, 958, 000} 150,843,000} 19,535,000 7083: QOOLS Ra ay sp cae 318,419, 000 
«ESE RS a a Ra NGB Ae LER EAN Bi MERE i 360, 187,000} 279,692,000} 36,003,000 6,045 10001 ton creme 681,927, 000 
i 5 a a aa RT 242,314,000) 313,916,000} 33,419,000}  8,212,500)............ 597,861, 500- 
REA ieee ek ae Ge lila aici bs 211,953,100} 254,877,200) 40,384, 100 5.835 900) i702 seinen 513, 500, 300 
UOT S oA AS en NP ear SBP 164,436, 100} 222,049,500} 47,607,400) 5,776,000 6,181,700} 446,050,700 
po YR aah alld aE IO a PR ORR CS lid 165,544,300} 235,580,000} 36,682,400] 5, 232,300 7,262,400] 450,301,400 


POR GANA ANN, at cig kasha lt ad’ 64th 234, 138,300] 314,297,000} 40,760,500] 7,588,800) 8,723,600 605, 508, 200 


Cn 
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SPECIAL COMMITTEE 


SCHEDULE “VU” 


STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF CARS OF GRAIN DELIVERED MontuH By MONTH OFF EACH OF THE 
Rattways AT Fort WiLtIAM AND Port ARTHUR FOR THE PERIOD FROM SEPTEMBER 1, 1920 TO Marcu 


31, 1921 


September '1920.. 5. 220.000. 
1A harap it aha ant oa 
November 1920...... as RR i 


October 


December 1920 
January 1921 
February 1921 
March 1921 


ee er ey 


aud \wusiien¢: (eevee elm sels 


eile [elve th eiiey sie. Pie lle sie 


| 
Months CAPER C.N.R G.T.P 
No. No. No. 

q \ 
ACER MARIO Ui eller ad Irae LAD Te 6,496 3, 9824 1,191 
BPR A het UA ey SR et CAT 18, 8663 7,682 2, 5824 
REPRE SPR IMD TUnL batt QU Anvre ee I SPU A MN 19,815 7,919 3,268 
NPC RA SVN RIN FES DESI ida ee Vd i tis pe Ma 16,0274 7, 3694 3, 258% 
ARAM aa ta sna Rtn ar toa A ld: WRMAMUTabny 2,1445 4, 6153 2,404 
BPE HMA ALE RE NCS A SPs ALAN A MN 965 4,046 1,386 
LPI OAR OA CIRCE oP ey cit N RU Ct ie La UI ane 1, 5363 4,803 1,099 


SCHEDULE “V” 


LAKE RATES IN 1914 TO 1920 INCLUSIVE 


FrriGHT RATES PER BUSHEL 


ON CANADIAN WHEAT SHIPPED FROM ForRT WILLIAM AND Port 
THE FOLLOWING PortTs:— 


GEORGIAN Bay Ports 


— 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 
C. C. Cc. C. Cc. C. Cc. 
CNG OATS EEL, REE RN, Cas WUE ILeOT Valet MMM 1-82 1-61 7 Ne Sa vn RG 5-04 3-50 3:01 
Jy LEY CAVASY aPy on ea UDO, Chagas a Re 1-45 1-21 3-91 4.81 3:61 3:07 3-00 
APT ESPVRtE ana Cat MID 7 Se a NSN 1-11 1-16 3-44 4-64 3-50 3-00 3-00 
2 CH en IGS MoI hot aI aa 0-90 1-09 4.27 3-22 3-50 2.34 3-00 
POND Ss eis Hee Veen BoC e gt Is” 1-04 1-18 4-57 3-74 3-50 2-36 2-99 
September...... 1-23 1-94 4-07 3°32 4-00 2-93 3:87 
OCEODET Agana MeV ULM cl 1-26 3-65 3°84 3-99 3-99 3-00 5-08 
INFO OTOIDOT Ue are an irate Ul en 6 URES La BN Regret il 395 4.28 4.03 4-11 3:00 5-52 
MeceMpHer wees eve eeu akoon. D204 sep ene 4.53 5-00 5-38 5-15 5-64 
PVOrOeO de ee oe 1-46 1-69 4-13 4.25 4-32 3°15 4-17 
OTHER CANADIAN PORTS Port 
Colborne 
Wowace Mesa Ce aT Ea ae ame 1-75 bee Big LO tnnlishi Sane Ny 5-50 3-95 3-50 
NEGA EO mney OL) pl a 1-60 1.35 3°73 4-78 3-50 3°31 3°50 
ETON ENUM ne ane) AM 1-41 1-22 3-20 4.42 3-67 3°02 3-44 
APNEA RS ON Ge eth) 5S a a ea 1-35 1-26 3°10 3-85 3-72 2-57 3-50 
August 1-05 1.2% 3-46 3-87 3-64 3-43 3-50 
BODUCTO DIED rh. ce iyi. 1-34 1-82 3-39 3252 4-19 3-41 4-32 
CIGTOTIOE Ma Pee 1-40 3-27 3:92 4-07 4.27 3-41 6-05 
ENO VET MCT auc Mme aha tN) 152 ich eon ee 4-12 4-4] 4-11 aap | 6-32 
PIGCETM DET PNM ge eS CS De DAT DR Titan ae 4.93 . 4-90 5-78 5-60 6-75 
PANTER RRR Ce a aan uh 1-48 1-71 3-89 4-18 4-48 3-46 4-57 
BUFFALO 
PUA eee Waren 4s Vee HES PARAS RO Kuk nial eg (sara Ke Way A La auueeae 4.005 afc oe ea eee 
Sa SCT SEAS ee ROUEN Sra ED 1-26 0-89 4-17 5-62 4-00 3. DOP ieee 
RE ace RA Co Sie aa bat 1-41 1-00 3°61 6-07 4-000 PAN Ge ee 
REV ane eA le LAE 0-82 1-58 4-45 3-99 4-00 3.000 7le ieee 
August DEON aie a 4-58 4 FSi Pave, oh tee 3-50 3-00 
September. 90 is aM 1-11 2-60 3:76 As DTT OW ONC Nae ee 5-34 
RETOOL Li, Lichen wad tsa h eg 1-59 7-08 4-27 4 SON a ee ier eae 6-06 
Movember het fy Ny lay 14.6 ey ee, 4-03 4-47 6 OOL elites 5-74 
BIOUGTAIICL LVM ead Te a oy 22 QBiirak telnet te 4-23 Fe lS ae ty ae 6-00 5-31 
figs 9 (2 Rea eae Plan 1-63 2-63 4-25 5-00 4-11 3:73 5-70 
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5-5 
5-0 
4+] 
4-0 
4-4 
4-5 
4-3 
4-3 


SCHEDULE W. 
CanapDIAN Nationat Raiiways 
EXPORT AND IMPORT DEPARTMENT 


Toronto, Ont., April 25th, 1921," 


MEMORANDUM TO MR. C. A. HAYES 
° Mor rement as Wheat ee Western Canada for ona via Canadian Ports 


> -very many conditions eek should be prance understood—of course it 
on ae we have been BURRS since the year 1914 or rather since 


3 1 18 ns 
9 ee were cued very materially by tha fact that the ay iy crop ee La 
by the British Government and I think, financed by credits. neue Lo Pe 


‘ tions of course always being taken into consideration. K 
was not ere by the British Government, as a matter of fact, Great. Britai 


chat which has Sands gone to market aware from that a was sold for’ eee 


fact the latter port had the call. 


in a measure I have explained the reason why the grain was purchased O.LF. Buffalo, — 


anywhere from 5 to 10 loads of wheat (a load of wheat is equal to 8,000 bus.) 


ame cheoek our pone: as ene es ports a 


The crop of 1920 


purposes in the United States very largely sought the Continent, Italy, Greece, 
Switzerland and Belgium being the chief buyers. Shae 
ote et marketing our grain in pre-war days exporters were speuetamied ‘one to 
sell the grain O.1.F. abroad but when the Continental buyers came into the market | 
in 1920 they purchased their grain F.O.B. ship, the object being to utilize as far as ‘ 
possible their own tonnage which had been practically tied up during the War and ‘ 
thus create an earning for the operators and owners of such fleet. It is well known | nS. 
that the owners and operators of these vessels had little, if any, money to finance — 
the operation and their governments came to the rescue by loaning money for this 
purpose and I am credibly informed that 90 per cent of the foreign continental — | 
tonnage which came to this side of the Atlantic for thé 1920 crop was practically 
financed or subsidized by the governments so that it should be understood these 
same governments who purchased the wheat would be able to dictate and did om to 
the buyers at what port they desired loading. 
The remnant of the Old Wheat Board who acted during the War and now ct 
under the name of Robson & Company of New York, did buying for these foreign — 
governments and naturally they would prefer to do their financing in New York | 
City. I had a conversation a week ago with one of the large grain exporters in New i 
York, formerly a resident of Canada, and in discussing this question with him he — 
stated that on many occasions he fad spoken to the gentleman representing Robson — 
& Co. about diverting the grain-to a Canadian port, and I believe the buyer 
endeavoured to persuade some of the foreign governments at least to direct their ships — 
to the St. Lawrence but with very little effect as the owners of the vessels were 
directed almost in all cases to send their ships to Hampton Roads for orders ‘and 
bunkers from whence it was more convenient to distribute the tonnage between he 
Atlantic ports beginning with New Orleans in the Southwest and ending with 4 
Portland, Me., in the East, and during the winter season a very fair proportion of — 
the grain was handled from Portland, Me., whilst a much lesser quantity was handled nf 
through the port of St. John to which port it seemed very difficult to get either 
foreign government controlled tonnage or tramp tonnage. ie a 
_ It must not be inferred that the whole of this crop moved under vessels. ig 4 
Italian, Greek and Belgian register as a very large quantity was taken away by " 
tramp steamers engaged for the purpose. It should however, be clearly understood — 
that regular liners carry as a rule only a very small proportion of the grain erop, by 4 
far the larger portion being handled in so-called “ tramps.” Therefore, it seems quite — 4 
clear that for the foregoing reasons buyers during the open season of lake navigation q 
would ask for wheat prices F.O.B. Head of Lakes or O.1.F. Buffalo, as a | matter of 4 


: ie : 


Ship Tonnage.—lI have mentioned herein the conditions of miccahaman ie nad j 


but I might add this in addition, ive., that New York being the largest port in America 
and ‘being the financial centre thevagt it is quite natural that it should also be the 
city of the large grain exporters and one of the many reasons why New Yo 
chosen is because of the opportunity presented at that port for securing ‘shipping 
tonnage. The regular liner tonnage, as I have already indicated, does not es 
great proportion of the wheat but there is always an opportunity to secure spa 


there be shee in the market for grain which aay be required in the ee 


Tanstowne L gs 
Williams L s 


13) 
IND EDWARD, 
| SEAND 


MAY, 1922 


Movement 
OF 


Canadian (Western) Wheat 
Crop of 1921 BUSHELS. 


| (ae 7 abs Shipped to Buffalo - 99,000,000 

NG : YY tea E Shipped to Georgian Bay = Capain tional Rys, Lines In Operaton 
pasex, ! ey d fe kN and Port Colborne - 32,000,000 | feet 

sy 


— Branch Line Connections 


Total - - 131,000,000 | “Steamship Lines 
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ontréal for the month of May. you can readily see 
aw York has from a liner tonmace standpoint, but the — 
exporter is after and there is no place in /\merica where 

a rs to better advantage than the port of ew York as all 


against 56 out of the port of 
the great advantage the port of 
“tramp” is the ship the grain € 
you can ngage tramp stea. 


tramps of the Oceans that are coming to Ameriea for cargoes invari! y report where 

they can get bunkers and Hampton Roads has the call over any mG Y port tiated know 

_ of, ‘because as already stated of its geographical position for distril :t.m of tonnage. 

On the other hand, tramps avoid the St. Lawrenee because of the ) 2her rates of in- 

surance on their hulls, the St. Lawrence route being considered mo » hazardous than 

| ge the routes to\ American ports, at least Baltimore and Fast, there/o =, it would seem 
that from the standpoint of the grain merchant placing | hig wheat. a strategic poiny, 
such as Buffalo where it.can be distributed to the various Americ: . ports as tonnage | 

offers, would be good sound business tactics from his point o e ‘oul In proof of 
what I say it is a fact that after the beginning of the movement of | 1-1 year’s crop, say 

in September, there were approximately only about 22,000,000 busheis shipped. through 

the port of Montreal as against some 4,000,000 to 50,000,000 bustels «. pped thr ough 

Buffalo for distribution from New York, notwithstanding the faci it agp Wo. 


a differential in favour of Montreal to the extent of 1 3/10 cent: per ” nshel divided 
as follows 3/10 of 1 per cent per bush! in the rate from the bey to Montreal under 
the Buffalo to New York rate and cur rate from bay port to Montreal included 
elevation of 1 cent per bushel at that port, whilst the rate Bufia’s to New York was 
exclusive of elevation at that city. You will therefore, see thai with the difference 
of 1 3/10 per bushel in favour of Montreal we were unable to secure a vry large 
volume of the grain via that port and for the reasons I have mentioned in tho frst 
part of this memorandum. 


Rates—In some quarters it is tho ight that by reducing our rates from fa West 
‘to Canadian ports this will solve the lifficulty, but will it? The head of the lakes, 
i.e, Port Arthur-Fort William, has |een established as the granary through which 

our crops are to pass in order to fini’ the markets in Eastern Canada and. foreign 

countries on the other side of the Atle tic and therefore, lake tonnage must be taken 

Nt into consideration in any attempt whi h might be made to make a rate which would, 
j if it were possible, divert the grain though Canadian channels. I observed that the 
re Board of Trade of, the city of Quebec has memorialized the Canadian Railway Board 
to call upon the railways, the Canadian National being under discussion, to establish 
‘a rate from Winnipeg to Quebec “ All Rail” at least 3 cents per busiel under what 
they are pleased to call the “Lake and Rail” rate from Winnipeg to New York 
with a maximum of 20 cents per bush]. As a matter of fact, there is no lake and 
rail rate between Winnipeg and New York, all grain rates break 21 Port Arthur 
and Fort William and lake shippers are at liberty to go into the market and make 
: whatever rates may be necessary to take the traffic eastward either tc Buffalo, Geor- 
*  gian Bay ports or “All Water” to Montreal as may seem fit. 'Theretore, whilst 

the rate might open at 34 cents per bushel at the beginning of the season or even 
_ 4 cents per bushel, by reason of competition and pene he quantity of grain in 
store, these rates might be reduced to 2 cents per bushel, or, as I have seen in former 

days, 14 cents to bay ports and Buffalo, the latter securing the preference always by 
reason of the fact that there is invariab » a chance for » return load of eoal to. the 
head of the lakes. Therefore, it is not ;ssible to ‘x he «st a stationery “ Lake ar 

- Rail” rate between W innipeg and Ney. York but 2bove all this there are sever 

trunk lines of railways running down t: New York from Buffalo and just as go: 
as the Canadian National ‘Railway male a 20 cent per bushel rate from Winn? 
to Quebec just so soon would these trunk. °s reduce their rates to meet the comy 
tion, and they could afford to do so #.2.0.at deal better than the Canadian” 
because of the dense traffic carried throug! hat territory between New York, FP 
and points. west which would provide refi» loads for their cars whilst we % 
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Poptart. to haul cars empty from chee. back to the starting point. The result 
in. my judgment, would ibe lowering all the rates for che benefit of the shippers but no 


ok coullerne 


- compensation for the carriers, on the ecntrary a great loss of revenue. Any action on 


eur part to fix a rate of this character would also bring about the reduction of the 
grain rates on the whole continent of America where grain is sent to the/seaboard-. 
and ‘not only grain but flour and grain products would have to follow in its wake, 
a very serious proposition indeed. 

The rate situation to-day is as follows—the lake paleo are being heey from 
Port Arthur and Fort William to Georgian Bay ports 23 cents per bushel; to Buffalo 
2 ¢ents per bushel. The rate from bay ports to Montreal ig 11-60 per bushel, or a 
through rate from ‘the head of the lakes to Montreal of 14-10 per bushel, which rate 


includes elevation at the bay port and elevation at Montreal. ‘The rate from Buffalo 


to New York is 12-10 per bushle, which makes a through rate via (Buffalo from the 
head of the lakes of 14-10 per bushel the same as Montreal, except that ‘the rate does 


~ not include elevation at New York. So that whilst there is a cheaper rate from 


Midland to Montreal than from Buffalo to New York you will observe the lake boat 
takes up the slack, i.e, 4 cent per bushel, but notwithstanding this we still are 1 cent 
per bushel -to the good via Montreal. Usually this is sufficient to turn business but 
owing to conditions I have already indicated, the traffic still very largely seeks the 
Buffalo route, and already very nearly 3,000,000 bushels of wheat, oats, barley and 
flax, principally wheat, has been .carried to Buffalo from the head of the lakes this 
geason. There is no doubt however, that a certain portion of this wheat was sent to 
Buffalo for domestie purposes, the ‘Washburn Milling Co. being largely interested at 
that point and no doubt rushed our wheat in before the Fordney (now the Young 


Bill) should come into force. On the other hand we have had a little over 1,500,000 


bushel of grain to Georgian Bay ports largely influenced that way by reason of the fact 
that a recent spurt in the grain market sold a quanity of both wheat and coarse 
grains to Great Britain for the first half of May, loading at Montreal. It remains 
to be seen however, what quantity will be moved through these respective ports after 
the early rush-has subsided. Jn a recent wire I had from Winnipeg our represen- 
tative in that city states that New York exporters are all requesting C.LF. prices - 
Buffalo. It is to be hoped that the British buyers will come into our market much 
stronger than they have been doing in the past six months and if so I feel quite 
certain that they will at least supply us with enough grain through the St. Lawrence 
gateway to fill the requirements of our liners and it may be that we will be able to 
attract some of the tramp tonnage, but of this I am not very sanguine, because as 
already stated the St. Lawrence is considered a poor place by tramps by reason of its 
hazards. 

The views I have given you above are the result of my careful inquiries and 
practical experience, particularly during the past season, but might I suggest that 
a round table conference be held at which we should have representatives of those 
who merchandize the grain as well as ship and railway operators, and perhaps it 
might be as well to invite also some of those who are so anxious to have us reduce our 
rates to the Canadian ports and what they think will solve the difficulty. 


Yours truly, 
D. O. WOOD, 
General Foreign Freight: Agent. 
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